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IN drawing up this Report, according io the plan 
laid . down by the. Board f Agriculture, wwe have 
endeavoured to be as conciſe as poſſible, exrept in thoſe 
articles which are in a great meaſure peculiar to this 


diftrit, ſome of which, we have reaſon 10 think, 
may be adopted with advantage in others. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible, in an undertaking of this king, 
to deſcribe all the minutiæ ꝙ practice, or to notice 
every local improvement ; but we hope that the moſt 


prominent features of the Agriculture of Northum- - 


berland, as exiſting in 1795, will be found faith , 
fully recorded in the following Meet. 


As wovights and meaſures vary in different diſ- 


trifts, we think it right to apprize our readers 


that, in the following Reports oF en 
and Cunberland, OR 


An Acre is the 2 PN f 4 * 
, yards. 

A Buſhel = 8 gallons Wincheſter. 

A Rood = 7 yards in length. 

4 Fother == a two horſe cart. laad of ine, 
Aung, fc, 

4 Stone of Wool == 241b. Avoirdupoiſe. 

A Stone of every other article = 141b. ditto. 


In 


8 


4 or 1A, IR. 23x P. Natute meaſure. . 

| It may alſo be proper to explain the e pro- 
Wo vincial terms : 
= | 
= "4 Hes Per name given io young ta jms 
| | months old: ny are porn. 
. 3 : 5 751 ſheep, from hte. 
_ | ſecond ſhearing. - _.. | 
= 10 Wether ſhoep, FRIES firſt to 
\ | 4 en the ſecond An., 
3 A Amen HH.. 
; | A Seer three years old Ox. 
ö y I Kite by ſmall breed of Catth hae in the 
who Highlands of Scotland. | 
1 Byer—a Houſe for tying up Cattle in Winter. , 
. b | as a abroad mole billy ding e. 
2 5 7 

ARI 


ü) 
In the Report of Weſtmoreland the cuſtomary atrt 
is generally meant, which contains 6769 ſquare Jard:, 
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CHAPTER J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 8TATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


04 44 4 pr pop >» 


SECTION 1.—Situation and Extent. 


Tur diſtrict included in this Survey is the whole of 
the county of Northumberland, and thoſe detached parts 


of the county of Durham called oe a ans TOE 
' hire, and nme, 


11 18 BOUNDED 


On the Eaſt, by the German ocean, | 60 miles 


Roxburghſhire - 8 
Weſt, $ by 8 $0. 5: 
1 and Cumberland, 47 


North, by Berwickſhire, W "18 
South, by the county of nen 50 


Making the whole circumference = 225 miles. 
It is ſituated between the latitude of 54 deg. 51 wh 
and 55 deg. 48 min, north; and longitudes of 1 deg, 


oo min. and 2 deg. 27 min, weſt from London; its great- 
eſt length from north to ſouth is 64 miles, and breadth 48; 
and contains 1980 ſquare miles, which Acres, 
may be divided into lands that are, 4 - 

_ be, cultivated by the plough ' - 


rig mountainous IR] improper for tillage, 450000 


[4 1 1 in the whole, 126520 
SECT 


hag ++ 
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Sec F. 2 Diviſion. 


The county of Northumberland is divided into ſix 
Wards. —viz. Tindale Ward, Coquetdale Ward, Glen- 
dale Ward, Bamborough Ward, Morpeth Ward, and 
Caſtle Ward.— The three firſt are ſituated in the weſ- 
tern part of the county, and include the whole of the 
mountainous diſtrict, with a confiderable portion of in- 
cloſgd cultivated country :;—The three latter adjoin the 
ſea coaſt, and being exempt from mountainous diſtrict, 
have been long under cultivation ; the vaſt reſources of 
coal, Caſtle Ward in particular poſſeſſes, and the increaſed 
population the coal trade occaſions, give them a decided 
preference in point of riches and population; tho” in point 
of magnitude, conſiderably the ſmalleſt, occupying leſs 
than one-fourth of the county, 


Norbamſbire and 1land/ſhire are ſituated at the northern 
extremity of the county of Northumberland, and com- 
prehend a triangular ſpace, the two ſides of which are 
formed by the River Tweed and German Ocean, and the 
baſe the northern boundary of Glendale and Bambro' 
Ward; it contains about 72 ſquare a of well - inclo- 
ſed cultivated country. 

Bedlingtonſbire is ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt corner of 
Caſtle Ward, bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean, 
and on the north and ſouth by the rivers Wanſbeck and 
"ot and contains about 30 ſquare piles. 


a Sect. 3.—Cli imate, 


The 'Climate—im regard to temperature, is fubject to 
great varlation; upon the mountains, ſnow will oſten 
continue for feveral months, (and may frequently be ſeen 
there of a conſiderable depth) when there is none in the 
lower diſtricts, The weather is very inconſtant, but moſt- 

| ly 
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ly runs in extremes, In the Spring months, the cold, 
piercing, eaſterly winds are moſt prevalent; and our 
longeſt droughts are always accompanied by them: in 


ſome places they have acquired the name of ſea+pines, from 


the ſlow progreſs vegetation. makes whenever they con- 
tinue for a few weeks. Rain is of little uſe while they 
prevail, from the great cold which always attends them. 

The mild weſtern and ſouthern breezes rarely. take 
place before June; they are certain harbingers of rain 
and vigorous vegetation, and are the moſt prevailing 
winds through the Summer and Autumn: In the latter 
ſeaſon, they often blow with tempeſtuous fury, daſh out 
the corn, and diſappoint the juſt hopes of the induſtrious 
farmer. 

Our greateſt falls of ſnow, or rain, are from the ſouth, 
or ſouth-eaſt; and whenever we have a very high weft 
wind, it is a certain ſign that a great quantity of rain is 
falling to the weſtward, in Cumberland and n., 


ſhire, 


SECT- 4,— Soil and Surfaces 


A ftrang fertile clayey loam—occupies the level tract of 
country along the coaſt, and reaches as far up in general 


as the great poſt road. It is well adapted to the eniture | 


of wheat, pulſe, clover, and grazing, 


Sandy, gravellyg and dry loam—or what is here more 


generally underſtood by turnip ſoil, is found on the banks 
of the Tyne, from Newburn to Haltwhiſtle ; on the Co- 
- quet, about and above Rothbury; on the Aln, from its 
mouth to Alnwick; and down Tweed- ide: But the 
greateſt quantity of this kind of ſoil is found in the vales 
of Breamiſh, Till, and Beaumont. The hills furrounding 
the Cheviot mountains are moſtly a dry, n ſharp» 


ere gravelly loam. 
Mai 


B 2 


\ 


— 


"as * _—_ 
= 


| 


\* Moiſt Loams0n a wet, cold, clayey bottom, occupy a 
large portion of this county, being unſafe for ſheep, and 
- unfit for turnips ; they are principally employed in grow- 
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ing grain, rearipg young cattle, and feeding ewes, and 


- lambs. This ſoil prevails moſt in Oo: middle and ſouth · 
eaſt parts of the count, 


Black Piat Earth —is the prevailing ſoil in moſt of the 


mountainous diſtricts, and is found in many places through 


the lower parts of the county. 
The aſpect of this county, in reſpect to ſurface, is mark- 


ed with great variety; along the ſea · coaſt, it is nearly 


level; towards the middle, the ſurface is more diverſified, 
and throw into large ſwelling ridges, formed by the 
principal rivers ;—Theſe parts are well incloſed; in ſome 


places enriched with wood and recent plantations, but the 


general appearance is deſtitute of thoſe ornaments ;— 
The weſtern part (except a few intervening vales) is an 
extenſive ſcene of open, mountainous diſtrict, where the 
hand of Cultivation is rarely to be traced, 

Of the mountainous diſtricts, thoſe around Cheviot are 
the moſt valuable; being in general fine green hills, 
thrown (by ſome of thoſe convullive changes which this 
globe has at ſome time experienced) into numberleſs 
variety of forms; the verdant, ſwift - ſloping ſides of which, 
incloſe and ſhelter many deep, narrow glens : through 
the whole of this diſtrict no mineral or other kind of 


ſtone is found, except brown, red, and grey whinſtone : 


they extend from the head of Coquet, down to Allen- 
ton ; from thence northward to Prendwick, Branton, II- 


derton, Wooler, Kirknewton, and Mindrim, and occupy 


at leaſt an area of 90000 acres» 
The other mountainous diſtricts lie chiefly on the mt 


part of the county, ſome of which adjoin the county of 


Durham; but the largeſt portion extends from the Ro- 
man Wall to the river Coquet (with a few intervening 
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incloſed vales) and to the moors north of Rothbury. — 
They are not marked by any ſtriking irregularities of ſur- 
face, being in general extenſive, open, ſolitary waſtes, 
growing little elſe but heath, and affording a hard ſubſiſ- 
tence to the flocks that depalture them. 


SecT, 5 — Minerals, 


Coal—is found in abundance thro” the greateſt part of 
this county, particularly in the lower diſtrict; in the _ 
ſouth-eaſt quafter it is of the beſt quality,“ and the moſt 
numerous and thickeſt ſeams, from whence thoſe vaſt 
quantities are exported which ſupply the great conſump- 
tion of the London market, as well as the coafting and 
foreign trade.—This coal trade is the foundation of the 
commerce of the county, and the principal ſource of its 
wealth, as well as a never- ſalling nurſery for ſome of the 
beſt ſeamen in the Britiſh Navy.—Of the quantity of 
coals raiſed in this county, we have not been able to form 
a probable conjecture, for want of ſufficient data to eſti- 
mate the quantity uſed at home; but have obtained what 
are exported from the River Tyne, in which a conſider- 
able portion raiſed in the county of Durham is included, 
and which may probably come near a balance for thoſe 
conſumed in this county.— Some idea of the magnitude 


of this trade may be formed by the following ſtatement 
of, 


The Enperts of Coals from Newcaſtle» 


In 1973: 351899 Newcaſtle chaldrons 
1776 380000 7 
1791 444999 
1792 490682 


Pls OE heal 


® The coals found in this diſtri are of the variety called 
calling coals,” which melt in the fire, burn to a ſtrong cinderin 
the open air, and the beſt kinds produce very few aſhes, 


B 3 1793 


8 


1s Es —— 
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1793 486133 ' 
1794 426384 
1795 Fogo 


From hence it appears that this trade is increaſing at an 
amazing rate, there being not leſs than one-third more 
coals exported now than were exported 20 years ſince: 


From Hartley and Blyth there are exported yearly between 
| 20000 and 40000 chaldrons; if theſe be added to the 


average export from Newcaſtle for the laſt three or four 
years, the quantity exported from this county may be 


fairly eſtimated at 510000 Newcaſtle chaldrons, or 956250 - 


London chaldrons ; the Newcaſtle chaldron being to the 
London chaldron in the ratio of 8 to 15 ;—The value of 


the above quantity to the various parties concerned will 
appear by the following 


Calculation of the cot and charges upm a ſhip-load of 
coals containing 20 keels,+ or 160 Newcaſtle chaldrons, 
delivered in the port of London. | 

Paid at Newcaſile, „ tho 

To the coal owner (fittage included) 
for 160 chaldrons, at 15s. per chald, 120 o 0 


* This is the only year in which we find the quantities raiſed 
in Northumberland and Durham are kept diſtin, and which are 
in the county of Northumberland, - 257462 chaldrons 

Durham, -' 1868922 


4 In all 426384 

+ A keel of coals is 21 ton 4 cwt. and contains 8 Meucaſlle 
chaldrons, ſo that each chaldron is 53 cwt.— I London chaldron 
contains 36 heaped Wincheſter buſhels, and weighs on an average 
near 284 cwt. (according to the quality of the coals) which weights 
being nearly in the ratio of 8 to 15, it is always reckoned, that & 
Newcaſtle chaldrons make 15 London chaldrons. 


t. The price paid for coals at Newcaſtle varies from x38. to 176. 


6d. þer chald, according to the goodneſs ; but in the above calcula- 
tion the average is taken at 158. out of which the coal-fitters de- 
duct for fitters fees; for all above Bladon Burn mouth 1s. 54d. 
—Lemington 18, 44d.,—Denton 1s, 4d. and all under Denton 
18. 34d, per Newcaſtle chald. So that the coal owner for a chald. 
of Denton coals (provided the price be 1 58.) receives only 136. fd. 


Brought 


or NORTHUMBERLAND. 


£ at . 5 

| Brought forward 120 ©. 
20 keel dues at 13%. J 4. 13 6½%8 
Trimming 28. 6d, keelman's beer 18. dl. 

per chaldron 8 „ 
Duke of Richmond's duty 1s. per chald. 
and ticket d. 3 
Cocket and bond at Cuſtom-houſe O 3 8 
Town's dues 2d.“ per chaldron and 18. for 


ticket: t — „„ 
Fee (or Foy”) to fitter's clerk xk 55 
Inſurance (ſuppoſe) - e 
Bridlington Pier — - o 4 6 
Spurn Light £ - - 013 4 
ry 


Well, Winterton, Foulneſs, Caſter, Lo- | 
weſtoff, and Harwich lights; and C 13 
Scarborough and Whitby Piers 


Paid at London 


Entry fee at Meter's office - '- © 3 6 
Cocket fee 28. 64, return 18, dd. 0 4 © 
Lord Mayor's dues a farthing per London 


chaldron - - „ „ $2 3v 3 8 
Ditto for groundage — 0 ENF. 
Trinity Houſe dues 3 farthings per New 

caſtle chaldron - . 0/186 
Nore light 3s. market dues 38. WWW 


Carried over 155 11. 5 


The Corporation of Newcaſtle formerly charged 3d. per 
chaldron for town's: dues, which they had continued to do for a 
long ſeries of years; but in 1794 Wm Leighton, Eſq; of London, 
brought an action againſt them for over - charge of dues, and on 
its being tried at York aflizes, a verdict was given for Mr Leigh- 
ton, by which the dues were reduced to ad. per chaldron, + 


De 


WAN 
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. te 
: Brought over 155 11 ; 
"King's 21 88. 10d. 108. per London 
Mettage © 8 chald. on 3oof 


Orphan's duty 6 chaldrons F790 0 0 
King's duty on Meter's ſack - x0 
88 — Tm Foe 8 0:6 


Diſcount 2 per cent. on two-thirds of 

the amount (ſuppoſing the coals to 

| fell for 35+ pounds per ſcore of 21 
4 chaldrons to the ſcore; the amount 7 16 © 

of the cargo will be 500 pounds) 

which with ſome other expences 


will be about — 
Commiſſion 3 per cent on the whole a- 
mount f - V 


Total expences of the cargo 3¹6 12 5 
Which deducted from gol. (the amount of the cargo 
as above) leaves 1955 7% <4 for the freight of the ſhip, 


As 


The duties on Ge in 9 * on of London, are 


„ 


By 8th Ann ch. - = © 3 o per London chald, 
9 do. ch.6 =, 0.40 


do. ch. 221 to 
build churches -+- o 3 o 
Impoſt in 1779 of 5 percent o o 44+ 
Ditto in 2782 of 5 percent o o 4+ 
added to raiſe the fraction to an integer o o 04 


Total o 8 10 | 
Duties on coals cartied coaſtways into 12 out ports, are 

s 4. . 

By 8th Ann ch. 4 — 0.3 © 

? do, ch. 6 . 0 2 © 
Import in 2779 of 5 per cent 00:2 
Ditto in 2782 of 5 per cent 0.0 3 
6 


+ 160 Newcaſtle chaldrons are — to z00 London chaldrons 

—viz.as 8 : 15 : : 160 300. 
{+ The price of coals at London is very fluctuating j mr we 
ave 
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As we are not able to procure ſufficient information of ' 
the number of people in the coal trade, we ſhall take the 
liberty of extracting from Mr M*Nab's Letter to Mr Pitt, 
that the number of perſons employed and dependent on 
the coal trade, in the year 1792, were, Cs 

On the river Tyne 33475 

On the river Wear 2086250 


I 


Tata: ener os; 
To the coal-owners the winning and working theſe 
collieries are very expenſive, and frequently attended with 
conſiderable riſque; for tho' very large fortunes have 
been made in the buſinefs, yet many have been loſt ; the 
unexpected alteration of the ſtrata, from dykes and other 
troubles; the frequent and dreadful exploſions from in- 
flammable air; the great depth of the ſhafts, and increaſ- 
ing quantities of water to be raiſed from them, baffle the 
moſt experienced artiſts, and overcome the amazing pow» 
ers of the fire- engine, which of late years has received, 
many improvements, and been made to perform what was 
thought abſolutely impoſſible at its firſt introduction.“ 
Theſe powertul machines are now applied to the pur. | 
poſes of drawing coals, which buſineſs was formerly uni- 
verſally performed by horſes; frequently 8 to a ſhaft, 
where great quantities were drawn and diſpatch was ne- 
ceſſary ; but by the invention and application of the draw- 


ing machines, a great many horſes were diſmiſſed from 


have taken it at 358. per chaldron, as the average price for. good 
coals, when there is no interruption to the trade and navigation; 
but in March, 1795, coals fold in London at the amazing price of 


70s, per London chaldron, on account of the ſcarcity occalioned 
by the long froſt, | 


We were informed that there was only one fire-engine in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaſtle, about go years fince,—that it raiſed 
the water only 49 yards, which, at that time, was thought a 
wonderful performance; at preſent water is raiſed, and probably 
in greater abundance, 160 yards, and upwards. | . 
. the 
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the collieries ; which has conſiderably reduced the con- 


ſumption of oats in this neighbourhood. 
Many of the eollieries are ſituated at a conſiderable dif. 


' tance from the 1iver, to which the coals are conveyed 


from the pits in a peculiar kind of carriage, called a Mu- 
cafe coalwaggon ; (pl. 1, fig. 1. ) it has 4 ſmall wheels, 
about 34 inches diameter, fixed to the axles, with which 
they turn round, and move on a road (called the waggon- 
way) made on purpoſe with wood, which is formed by 
long pieces of wood. (RA, rails) about 4 inches ſquare, 
laid length-ways, upon fleepers of wood (888) and the 
thickneſs of the rail above the plane of the reſt of the 
road, and at the exact diſtance of the waggon wheels from 
each other, as it is upon thoſe rails the wheels run. 

A new waggon-way (including timber, levelling, gravel- 
ing, and workmanſhip) will coſt about 58. per yard, or 
4491. per mile; and the expence of keeping it in repair 
is generally about 14d. per chaldron on a quantity of 15000 
chaldrons annvally, or 931, 155. od. per mile.“ 

The dimenſions of the body of theſe waggons are as 


follows : 


Ft. Ins, 

Length at top - #' 0 

- bottom - ©: 0 
Breadth at topp 6 0 
bottom - 3-0 

Height = - 3 9 


They hold a chaldron of coals, or 53 cwt. and are 
drawn by a ſingle horſe. 


. ® has been ſuggeſted, that a waggon-way might be ſubſtitu · 
ted in lieu of turnpike roads, for the conveyance of heavy goods ; 
but we preſume, that the expence of firſt making, laying out in 
nearly a level line, or ſo as to have little or no aſcent, and keep- 
ing in repair, would greatly overbalance the additional weight to 
be drawn by one horſe ; as the wood rots and waſtes nearly ag 
much by a ſmall quantity of carriage paſſing along it, as a larger. 

A 
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A gently-inclined plane is the moſt deſirable poſition 
for thoſe waggon - ways; but few ſituations will admit of 
this: Upon levels, or eaſy aſcents, a ſingle horſe draws 
the waggon: On ſuch parts of the way where the declina- 
tion is ſuſſicient for the waggon to move by the power of 
gravity, the horſe is taken out and follows behind; and 
where the deſcents are ſuch, that the waggon would: move 
with too great rapidity by its own weight, (or vun a- 
main,” ) the motion is regulated by a crooked: ßiece of 
wood, (called a conway } coming over the top of one of the 
hind wheels; upon which the waggoi-man preſſes with 
ſuch force as he finds requiſite, to regulate the motion of 
the waggon.“ 

It has been aſſerted, chat the coals in this county are 
inexßauſtible.. Mr Williams, in bis Natural Hiſtory 
of the Mineral Kingdom, is of a, different. opinion, and 
thinks it a matter of ſuch importance as to deſerve the ſe- 
rious attention of the Legiſlature.— Towards elucidating 
this point, it may be of ſome uſe to eſtimate what number 
of acres are wrought yearly in this county to ſupply the 
above quantity of coals: In order to accompliſh this ob- 
ject, the thickneſs and number of workable ſeams of coal 
muſt be firſt aſcertained ; for which purpoſe we have been 
favoured with ſections + exhibiting the thickneſs and 
depth of the various ſtrata, in ſome of the deepeſt pits in 
the county; which will not only be uſeful for the preſent 
purpoſe, but we hope will be acceptable to- many of our 
readers, who are curious in reſearches of ſubcerraneous 
geography. 


At St Anthon's Colliery (3 miles eaſt of Newcaſlle) the 
ſtrata from the ſurface to the Low Main coal, are 


® This mode of conveyance has been uſed here upwards of 
120 years. 


+ One of St Anthon's, __ Nas, below Newcaſtle, by Mr 
Johnſon; the other of Montague Miio, about 3 miles above Neu- 
caſtle, by Me Thomas. 


Soil 


PP Ea OI PR I 


r 
— — 


7. CoaL - 1 


9. Hin Main CoA 3 
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Soil and clay ET — — 


10 

- Brown poſt +» = - 24 
1. Coal © » - 8 
Blue - metal ſton rn 5 
White girdles - - - 4 

2. Coal — | 0 
White and grey bot e 


Soft blue metal — = - 
3. CoaL - 3 
White poſt girdles - - 
Whin e 
Strong white poſt = - 
4+ Coll. V 
Soft blue thill E Or at wr 
Soft girdles mixed with whin _ - 


— 
O 


g. COAL 3 ie” 
Blue and black ſtone — - 
6. Co AL * N * - - 


Strong white poſt = » = 
_ Grey metal ſtones - - = 


Grey poſt mixed with whin + 
Grey girdles - - - 
Blue and black ſtone 8 
DRE TT 8 
Grey metal ſtone 
Strong white poſt . 
Black metal ſtone with hard girdles 


„ 0 WM O 0 OG O O . Oo oe AW 6 0 


Grey metal „„ 
Poſt girdles - — 2 
Blue metal 2 - . 


2 P 0 


O 


Yds, Ft, Ins, 


900 OG O o O 0 wo O o % OO O cen gong 9 0 


Carried over 163 


2 
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Yds. Vt, Ins. 


Brought over 163 
Girdles - „ rene 
Blue metal ſtone - - 10 


Pot”; ts - Eg 
Blue metal ſtone +» 3 
Whin and blue metal - - 
Strong white poſt - - 
Brown poſt with water hf” Is 


Blue metal ſtone with grey girdles 
10. COAL - — - - 


0 
6 

2 

7 

0 

4 

I 
Blue metal ſtone 6 
Waite pot 28 
11, CoAL - - 0 
Strong grey metal with poſt virdles pl 
Strong white poſt - <- - 2 
Whin - - „„ 
Blue metal ſtone 9 
Grey metal ſtone with poſt girdles 5 
Blue metal ſtone with whin girdles 3 
. „ 
Blue grey metall! „ 1 
White pott 4 
White poſt mixed with whin 2 3 4 
White poſt - - 2 
Dark blue metal and coal » 0 
Grey metal ſtone and girdles 4 
White poſt mixed with whin - 6 
Whin - CR 
White poſt mixed with win 2 
13. CoaL - - „ 
Dark grey metal ſtonne 1 
Grey metal and hin girdles 3 


I 
O 
I 
O0 
1 
O 
o 
2 
O 
oO 
I 
0 
o 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
O 
2 
2 
2 
O 
l 
0 

0 
© 

I 


O 
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Carried over 261 26 
| Grey 
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Yds. Ft, Ins, 


Brought over 251 2 6 

Grey metal and girdles - 5 0 0 
White poſt - - 1.0 0 
14. Coal - - 1 * t 
Blue and grey metal - „ 
15. COAL - $7 0 9 
Blue and grey metal 0 4 0 © 
White poſt mixed with win $$ 
Grey metal - - 2 0 6 
Grey metal and girdles - 2 0.9 
16, Low MAIN CoaL - 2 0 6 
Toit: - 2590” x7 > 


In the above pit or ſhaft, which is nearly“ the deepeſt 
in the kingdom, there arc no leſs than 16 ſeams of coal, 
But many of theſe, from their thinneſs, are not workable. 
The gth, called the high main coal, and the 10th, the 44 
main coal, are the two principal ſeams for affording quan- 
tities of coal, being together 125 ſeet thick, and are thoſe 
moſt generally wrought. But the 10th, 13th, and 14th, 
are all workable ſeams, and will afford conſiderable quan- 
tities of coal; the aggregate of the three making nearly 
94 feet thick; ſo that the total thickneſs of the We 
ſeams in this colliery amount to 22 feet. 

In Montague Main Colliery (3 miles weſt of Newcaſtle) 
ſouth of the main dyke, the ſtrata are 

Yds. Ft. Ins. 


Soil and clay - - 3 
White poſt — - 0:38 

1. CoaL (1) - - "0-02 
*Black metal ſtone - - 1 
Grey poſt - 3:2 'v 


Carried over 10 1 6 


* A pit bas lately been ſunk at Willington, 5 miles north-eaſt 
from Newcaſtle, which is 280 yards deep, to the low main coal. 
lue 
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Yds. Ft. Ins. 
Brought over 10 1 6 
Blue metal ſtone - = - 5 
Grey poſt - - 4 
Strong white poſt - „„ 
Grey poſt - - I 
White poſt with black metal partings 10 
Grey poſt - - 
Brown poſt with coal pipes 
White poſt - 8 
Ditto with whin 5 
2. CoAL (2) - 
Black metal ſtone — 3 
Grey ditto - i 
Brown poſt with ſkamy partings 
Js CoaL (3) - — 
Grey metal ſtone - 
Ft. Ins. 
(eon 1 0 5 
4. 4Band O 9 Benwell Main 
mT 3 50 
Grey metal ſtone - - 
Strong white poſt - - 
Whin - 5 
White poſt - - 
5. COAL - a 
Black metal ſtone «+ - 
White poſt - - 
Black metal ſtone 3 
Grey metal ſtone — 5 
Grey poſt with whin girdles - 
Strong white poſt - 
Grey metal ſtone - 
6, Coal — — 


ee SM0 Cw 
O 0 0 © © 


Go OO O 000 + 


900 og oO =- axi- © 
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2 
2 


— 
8 
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| Yds. Ft. Ins. 
Brought over Fr 
Poſt gird]es „„ 
Grey metal ſtone - - 
7. Co, called Beaumont Seam =» 
Strong white thill - 4 
Strong white poſt - - 
# 8. Coal - 1 
W | | Black thill 22 
(| Grey metal ſtone - 
| Grey poſt — 2 
= h Grey metal ſtone - A 
= Strong white poſt 2 
W | | 9. CoAL - - 
=_ | Black metal ſtone 5 
=_ White poſt - - 
| d Blue metal ſtone with poſt girdles 
5 White poſt with whin girdles 
1 Black metal ſtone - > 
F f Grey poſt | 7 2 # 
1 Blue metal ſtone - - 
i Strong white poſt - - 
Blue metal ſtone - - 
10 CoaL - 2 
| Black thill - 188 
= Blue metal ſtone with poſt girdles - 
J | | Grey poſt A 3 
=_ Strong white poſt — 8 
= : Black metal ſtone MS 
_ 11, CoAL, called Low Main £ 
| Grey metal ſtone „ 
White poſt - | 


= | eee one with pail cbrdics.”" 
4 == White poſt with whin girdles + 


Carried over 198 1 10 


O GA AK 0 0 


— 
© 


= £00 W %] 5 % O 00 . 0 my „ „06% „ % „ 8 „ 0 0 0 - 0 
Seeed 
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Brought over 198 1 to 
Grey metal ſtone with poſt girdles ! 1 0 
12, CoaL called Low Low Main, 5 0 2 10 
or Baker's Main | 
Grey metal ſtone 113 
White poſt ' - - „ 
Grey metal ſtone 3 
Black metal ſtone - o 0 10 
Grey metal ſtone LOT Wa 
Grey poſt - - 2: 0-8 
Strong white poſt with whin girdles 7 1 8 
Grey metal ſtone . „ 
Grey poſt - - „ 
White poſt, =» - . 
Grey metal ſtone - n 
13. CoAL ” / - - 9 % 
Grey metal ſtone hs e 
Grey metal ſtone with poſt girdles 6 2 2 
14.Coar - - 0d: 6 7 
Grey metal ſtone — „ „ 
Grey poſt - e 
White poſt with whin - 3 8 
Grey metal ſtone kms al as” 
15. Col 88 8 
Grey metal ſtone with poſt virdles 1 
Strong white poſt with whin girdles 1 2 5 
Total depth 245 41 9 


In this ſhaft there are 15 ſeams of coal, of which on- 
ly four are workable, viz. the 4th, 7th, 11th, and 12th, 
making together 4yds, 1 ft; 7ins, of workable coal. If the 
medium be taken betwixt this and St Anthon's, it will 
be nearly 6 yards thick of yorkable coal, from which 
oy be formed 

C | A 


_ — — 
. —— — on — — = — 
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A calculation of the quantity of coal in an acre of ground, 
ſuppoſing the aggregate thickneſs f the various ſeams a- 
mount to 6 yards, 

An acre of grouud contains 4840 ſquare yards, 

which multiplied by the thickneſs, 6 yards, 

gives 8 A2 29040 cubic yards 

in an acre, 
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From which dedu& + for waſte, 5 80 
and the part or pillars neceſſary 9680 


to be left in working A Pg 
. there remains - 159360 cubic yards 
| Is to be wrought. 
And as three cubic yards of coal, when wrought, aer a 
Newcaſtle chaldron, ' 


therefore 19360 =gives 6453 Newcaſtle chaldrons' per 


divided by 3 acre, 


The coals exported yearly from the rivers Tyne and 
Wear, with Hartley and Blyth, amount to about 825000 
chaldrons,* which, with the home-conſumption of the 
two counties of Northumberland and Durham, will 
make the quantity of coals raiſed yearly about TIONS 
chaldrons. 

And the chaldrons raifed yearty 1,000,000 = gives 155 

divided by the chaldrons per acre 6453 C acres near- 
ly per year, 
cleared of 
coal 6 yds, 
thick, 

And by eſtimating the breadth occupied by the caking 
coals to be on an averge 8 miles broad, and 25 miles long, 
in the two counties, we ſhall find there will be about 200 
ſquare miles, or 128000 acres, of coal proper for expor- 


tation. 
®* From Newcaſtle, $100co chaldrons, 
— Sunderland, 315000 ditto, | 


— ͥ W2NTT — 


In all 825000 


JJ. OM... ! —( A. 
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Then the whole area 128000 = 825 years. The time 


divided by the yearly — before this 
conſumption, 5 ſpace will 
| | be wrought 
out. 


But there are ſome reaſons to think, that a thickneſs of 


ſcam equal to 6 yards will not be obtained over an ex- 
tent of 200 ſquare miles; probably not more on an aver- 
age than 4 yards; in which caſe, the coal will be exhauſt». 
ed in 550 years: and if the aggregate thickneſs of the 


ſeams to be obtained ſhould prove only three yards, then 


little more than 400 years will be the term of continu- 


ance; but it is probable, that before the half of that 


time be elapſed, the price to the conſumer will be con- 


ſiderably increaſed, from the increaſed expence of ob- 
taining them, and the increaſed length of carriage from 
the pits to the river. This laſt, we preſume, may be re- 
duced in ſome ſituations, by adopting canals inſtead of 
waggon-ways, which we have often wondered have never 
yet been attempted. 


From the above ' inveſtigation it - appears, that Mr 


Williams's apprehenſions are not ſo-chimerical at have 


been repreſented; how far it may be right for the legiſ- 


lature to interfere, we leave to the conſideration of * 
more converſant in political ſpeculations. 

Of the coal found all thro' Bambro' Ward, INandſhire, 
and thoſe parts of Glendale Ward eaſt of the river Till, 
the ſeams are very thin, moſtly from 1 to 3 feet thick, 
and of a very inferior quality, yielding a great quantity of 
aſhes, and neither caking in the fire, nor burning to a 
cinder : they are uſed only for home-conſumption, and 
for burning lime ; for the latter purpoſe they are well 
adapted, by their property of neither caking nor burning 


to a cinder ; and it luckily happens, that thro! all this diſ- 


trict, the coal and lime are generally found together; a 
circumſtance which greatly facilitates and leſſens the ex. 


pence of burning lime, o 2W 


D 
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If 4 line be drawn from Alemouth to a little weſt of 


Bywell on the river Tyne, very little of this kind of 


coal and limeſtone will be found to the eaſt of it; and 
from this line to the ſea coaſt, no limeſtone whatever ap- 
pears, except a ſmall patch of a different limeſtone that 
puts in at Whitley, near Tynemouth, and runs from 
thence in a ſouth-weſterly direction thro” the county of 
Durham, &c. In this ſpace, betwixt theſe two ranges of 
limeſtone, lie the caking coals of ſuperior quality above de- 
ſcribed, and the ſame breadth of coal may be traced thro 
the county of Durham, ſtretching in the ſame direction, 
and bounded on the eaſt and weſt, in a ſimilar manner, 
by ſtretches of limeſtone of different kinds. | 

It would be a curious inveſtigation to trace theſe mi- 
nerals thro” the different counties acroſs the iſland, and 
ſhow where the ſtrata of each ſpecies riſe to the ſurface z 
and the deviations cauſed in them by croſs veins or dykes, 
Kc. ; we believe it will be found that very little or no coal 
lies to the caſt of this line, and that no chalk lies to the 
weſt, | 


Limeſlone,—of an excellent quality, abounds thro' all 


-Bambro' Ward, Iſlandſhire, and that part of Glendale 


Ward fituated on the caſt fide of the river Till; it 
ſtretches from hence in a ſouth-weſterly direction thro' 
the central parts of the county, and is found at Shilbottle, 
Longframlington, Hartburn, Rial, Corbridge, '&c, and at 
numberleſs other places to the weſtward of theſe; but 
the ſouth-eaſt quarter, which is ſo rich in coal, is deſtitute 
of lime 30 as is alſo that part of Glendale Ward weſt of 


the river Till. 


Stone Marl, - abounds in many places near Tweedfide; 
| and Shell May! is found in a few places in Glendale Ward. 
The greateſt quantity is at Wart and Sunnylaws, 
where it has been formed by a depoſit of various kinds of 


0 Except a ſmall patch at Whitley, near Tynemouth, | 
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ſhells, both univalve and bivalve, many of which are yet 
perfect, forming a ſtratum ſeveral feet in depth of pure 
calcareous earth; but the exact depth of this bed of marl 


has never yet been aſcertained, for want of a proper level | 


to carry off the water: It probably may afford matter of 
ſpeculation to ſome readers to be informed, that in the 
middle of this marl there is an horizontal ſtratum of ſand 
about 12 inches thick; and alſo that, a few years ſince, a 


Red Deer Stag, in the attitude of running, and in every 


part complete, was found embedded in the marl: horns 
of the ſame animal have been found at different times in 
perfect preſervation ; and a part of the ſcalp, with the 


cores of a pair of horns belonging to ſome animal of the 


Bos Taurus ſpecies, were lately found here: we have 
never ſcen any breed of cattle, the horns of which were of 
equal magnitude; for though the outſide ſhell or horn 
part was wanting, yet the core was 24 inches long, and 12 
inches circumference at the root; and when in a perſect 


ſtate and covered with the outſide ſhell, muſt have been 


about 5 inches diameter: their form is a gentle curve, 


and have all the appearance of a pair of bull's horns; but 
probably of a different breed of cattle to any we have at 


preſent. 
Clay Marl, —is alſo bund in ſmall quantities, but in fry 
ations where it could not be conveniently uſed with effect. 


Lead Ore, —has hitherto never been found in any quan- 
tity but in the mountainous diſtrifts on the ſouth-weſt 
part of the county, towards the head of that branch of 
South Tyne, called Allendale; and à ſmall quantity at 
Fallowfield, a little to the north of Hexham.“ 

In this county, lead ore is wrought by the bing, a 


meaſure containing 8 cwt. of clean ore; the workmen © 


being paid by the owners of the mine at different prices, 


The lead mines in Allendale produce about 14000 bigs of 
lead ore annually, which at 41. 4s. od. per bing, is upwards of 


300901, "per 
PET C 3 from 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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trom 85. to 36s, per bing (for getting, and wiſhing, or 
cleaning) according to the richneſs, quality, or hardneſs 
of the mine. If the owners ſell any of the ore in this 
ſtate, the price is generally from 31. 10s, to 41, 10s, per 
bing, but they moſtly have ſmelt mills of their o /n, where 
they ſmelt it at their own coſt; take the ſilver out of it 
by refining,* and then caſt the lead into long pieces, call- 
ed pigs of 1% cwt. each. Pig lead is ſold by the fother, 
a quantity containing 21 cwt. which is reckoned to ſell at 
a fair price when at 151, or 16]. per fother; in 1776 it 
was as low as. 121. and in the beginning of 1782 it was 171. 
58-—in 1788 it roſe gradually to 231. 10s. per fother, 
which was ſeveral pounds higher than it was ever ſold at 
before; but in the following year, it fell to 161. or 171. per 
fother, which ſhews the fluctuating price of this article. 


The Ore of Zink,—is found Hi great abundance embed- 
ded with ſpar, in moſt of the veins producing lead 
ore; but its diſtance from any braſs manufactures, and 
from water carriage, renders it of little value. In theſe 
mines are alſo found great variety of cryſtalliza:ions 
of ſpar, quartz, &c. &c. 


The mines which produce lead ore are very ane 
and uncertain in point of proſit to the adventurers; but 
tend to a general good, by giving employment to a numer- 
ous claſs of induſtrious workmen, who, being ſituated in 
a climate improper for the production of grain, are oblig- 
ed to receive the greateſt part of their provifions from the - 
more fertile diſtricts of the county, and by thoſe means 
encourage its agriculture, 


18 


® The Alendale lead ore is ſmelted and refined at Dukesfield 
ſmelt-mill, and produces about 7 or 8 ounces of filver from each 
fother of lead ; what is got at Fallowfield contains ſo little ſilver, 
that it will not pay the expence of refining ; while ſome ore got 
in Alton Moor, in Cumberland, yields 42 oz. of filver per fother. 


The procels of refining greatly improves the lead, by making it 
more ductile, 


' Iran 
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Iron Ore, —may be had in many parts of the county; 
of late years the convenience of ſhipping it at Holy Iſland, 
has induced the Carron Company to have conſiderable 
quantities from thence. 


Freeflones,—of various kinds, abound. in almoſt every 
part of the county, and are applied to all the purpoſes of 
building. Many of the quarries afford tolerable ſlates for 
roofing, and flags for floors: at ſome of them excellent 
grindſtones are got, of which a great many are exported 
from Camus and Warkworth, 


SECT, 6 6.— Waters, 


The principal rivers, which act as eſtuaries to the reſt, 
are the Tyne, Blyth, Wanſbeck, Coquet, Aln, and Tweed. 
The innumerable ſtreams, which loſe their names in the 
above, ſpread in every direction through the county — 
The Tyne branches into nearly two equal ſtreams a little 
above Hexham, which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
North Tyne and South Tyne: the main branch of 
North Tyne, is the Reed; and of South Tyne, the Allen: 
The principal ſtreams which empty themſelves into the 


Tyne eaſt of Hexham, are the Devil's-water and the Der- 


went: and the river Till is the only ſtream, of any note, 
which empties itſelf into the Tweed, in this county. 
The Tyne and Tweed are the moſt eminent for their 


navigation, the tide flowing up the former 16 miles, 


and up the latter eight or ten; the navigation of the 
other rivers is confined to a ſmall diſtance from their 
mouths ; of theſe the Blyth and Aln are of the moſt im - 
portance, from the convenience which the firſt affords to 
its neighbourhood, for the exportation of confiderable 
quantities of coals; and both of them for corn, &c, and 
the importation of timber, iron, and other uſeful articles. 
The Tyne and Tweed have been long celebrated for 
C4 „„ 
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their ſalmon fiſheries: in the latter a rent of 800l, a 

year is paid for a fiſhing of 200 yards in length, near the 
mouth of the river; and the ſame rent is paid for other 
two fiſhings above the bridge, not more than 250 yards 
in length each. The fiſh taken here are, the Salmon, 
'Bull-trout, Whitling, and large common Trout, and 
nearly the whole of them ſent to London; in the con- 
veyance of which, a great improvement has taken place.of 
late years, by packing them in pounded ice; by this means 
they are preſented nearly as frefh at the London market, 
as when taken out of the river. For the purpoſe of car- 
rying them, and keeping up a conſtant and regular ſupply, 
veſſels called ſmacks fail 3 times a week, and being pur- 
poſely conſtructed for ſwift ſailing, frequently make their 
run in 48 hours. Theſe veſſels are from qo to 120 tons 
burden ; on an average 12 men are employed in each 
veſſel, and make about 14 voyages in a year; and not leſs 
than 75 boats, and zoo fiſhermen, are employed in taking 
the aſh in the river Tweed. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
STATE OF PROPERTY. 
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Src, 1. Eftater. 


Es rarrs vary in their annual value from 20l. to up- 
wards of 20000], a year z—one in particular is upwards of 
4ocool, Small eſtates from 20l. to 200l. a year, are 
found in the ſouthern and middle parts of the county, 
but very rarely in the northern, 

There are probably few parts of the kingdom where 
eſtates have made ſuch rapid improvements as in this 
county; there being ſeveral inſtances of the value being 

more 
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more than trebled within the laſt 40 years. Many cau- 
ſes have certainly been aiding to produce this great ef- 


farms, and leaſes for 21 years; by which means the 1 


ertions, from which ſuch advantages have reſulted, not 


the community at large, from the ory? increaſed e 
and ſuperiority of its quality. | | 

The uſual mode of letting farms is to fix a rome, under 
certain conditions and covenants, 6 or 12 months before 


eſtates in the county,“ the tenants have an offer of their 


. which is a mutual benefit to both landlord and tenant ; 
and is attended with ſo many advantages, that it is in a 
fair way of being generally adopted. 

On ſome eſtates the practice of letting farms by ſceret 
propoſals is ſtill in uſe; this is a dark and myſterious. 


accompliſh, and inſtead, of obtaining an exceſſiue high rent, 
the prize has been often gained at a very inferior value ; 


known. ſome of the firſt farmers in the county forego 
their farms, rather than Mmit to contend in the dark, 
Upon moſt eſtates it is generally ſtipulated, that a certain 
portion of the beſt old grazing lands, on each farm, 
| ſhall be kept in graſs during the whole term. 


/ 


the term, where the'tenant quits on the 12th of May, he 


n The Earl of Tankerville's; 


mode, which frequently defeats the end it is intended to 


and, in the language of the turf, (where only one has en- 
tered the liſts) * by walking the courſe:” and we have 


fect; but the principal one is attributed to letting large 


* 


the expiration of the leaſe ; but upon one of the largeſt 


The quantity of land to be in ploughing is moſtly limit- 
ed to a certain number of acres; and at the expiration of... 


entering 


nants of capital were encouraged: to make thoſe great ex- | 


only to themſetves and proprietors of the land, but to 


* 
— 


' 


farms 24 or 3 years before the expiration of the leaſe, 


is allowed to have a crop of corn from off two-thirds of 
the arable lands; this is called the 1ay-going crop : the 


1 
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entering tenant has the ſtraw, and leads the crop into the 
ftack-yard.—The houſes, hedges, gates, drains, &c. are 
kept and left in repair by the tenant, who likewiſe - pays 
all taxes, ceſſes, &c. 

O the annual value of the eſtates in this county, no 
authentic information could be obtained; . but a probable 
gueſs may be formed by ſuppoſing that there are 800000 
acres of cultivated land, and that this on an average is 
worth 14s- per acre, —and that 450,000 acres of moun- 
tainous diſtrict is worth 28. per acre. 


Then 800000 acres, at 148. is = 60000l. 
And 450000 acres, at 28, wb ey 450001, 
Gives the total value of the lands per ann. £.605000 


— _——— 
, 7 


SECT . 2,Tenures, 


| : 

The land property in this county is moſtly free hold: 
— There are to be found in a few places ſome ſmall par- 
cels of copyhold; and in thoſe diſtricts which belong to 
the county of Durham, ſome leaſeholds for lives, or years, 
held under the church.—There are alſo two or three ma- 
© nors of cuſtomary tenure towards the head of South Tyne. 


2 / | 


7 
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CHAPTER 111, 


BUILDINGS, 


4-444 ip pope be 


SECT: 1. Houſes of Proprietors. 


Tur ſeats of the principal proprietors of this county 
conſiſt of venerable caſtles, old halls, and elegant mo- 
dern manſions,-To give particular deſcriptions would 
: de 
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be too extenſive for an Agricultural Survey; thoſe who 
wiſh for information on this ſubject, we beg leave to re- 


fer to Hutchinſon's View of Northumberland, Pennant. $ 
Tour, &c. &c. | | 


SECT. 2.— Farm Bae, Gf, Se. 


Buildings, — for the uſe and convenience of farms, were 
formerly very ſhabby and ill contrived; but thoſe that 
have been crected of late years, are better adapted to the 

various purpoſes wanted for extenſive farms and improved 
cultivation. 

The moſt approved form of diſtributing the various 
offices is, on the eaſt, weſt, and north fides of a rectan· 
gular parallelogram, which is generally divided into two 
fold- yards, for cattle of different ages, the ſouth being 
left open to admit the ſun; and for the ſame reaſon, and 
alſo for the ſake of cleanlineſs and health, the farm houſe 
is removed in front thirty or forty yards; between which 
and the ſouth wall of the fold is a ſmall court for coals, 
young poultry, &c. as in the annexed plan 
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A. The farm-houſe. 
B. The barn, 18 feet by 60. 
C. Sheds, over which are granaries. 
D D. Ditto, upon which are built corn · ſtacks 3 one of which 


is for wintering yearling calves, the other for holding implements 


of huſbandry. 
E. Byers for cows and work-oxen, 16 feet by 48. 


F ” Stables. 
G. Pig-ſtyes, with hen-houſe above. 5 


H H. Fold- yards for cattle of different ages. 


Repairs are moſtly done by the tenants; on the large 
farms complaints are ſeldom made of their being neglect- 
ed, but upon ſmall farms the landlord is frequently obli- 
ged to lend his aſſiſtance. 


| Scr. 3.—Cotiaget. 


Such cottages as have been erected a number of years, 
are built with ſtone and clay, and covered with thatch ; 
thoſe that have been built of late years, are of ſtone and 
lime, covered with tiles, and moſtly a floor of lime and 
fand; they conſiſt of one apartment 15'ft, by 16, to dwell 
in, with a ſmall one at the entrance for a cow, coals, 
working tools, &c. 9 ft. by 16, and are only one ſtory 
high: Very few of them want the accommodation of a 


garden. 
The materials uſed for building are, ſtone and bricks, 


but moſtly the former. Straw (thatch) uſed to be the 
- univerſal covering, but it is now nearly fallen into diſuſe, 
and tiles or lates ſubſtituted in its ſtead, The ſmall dark 
blue ſlate, from Scotland, is the kind generally uſed here, 
and are much ſuperior to tiles; for though they are more 
expenſive at firſt, yet it is probable that in a few years 
they may be as cheap, from the repairs tiles ſo frequently 
require, eſpecially where they are ſo ill manufactured. 
Fir timber is univerſally uſed for all the purpoſes of 


- building, 15 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER II. 8 


MODE or OCCUPATION. | 
; l ht | y 


= F 


en I en, * cue, 7 the Farmers. 


Tas xe of farms—varies conſiderably i in this county; 
in Glendale and Bambrough Wards the farms are large, 
from 5ool. to 1500l. a year; very few under tool. In 
the other parts of” the county they are from ol. to 3ool.. 
a year: Some tenants in the northern parts of the county, 
farm from 20001. to 4000l, a year, and upwards:—The 
capitals neceſſary for ſuch farms entitle them to a good 
education, and give them a ſpirit of independence and en- 
terprize, that is rarely found amongſt the occupiers of 
ſmall farms and ſhort leaſes. Their minds being open to 
conviction, they are ready to try new experiments, and 
adopt every beneficial improvement, that can be learnt in 
other diſtricts; for this purpoſe many of them have tra- 
verſed the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom to obtain 
agricultural knowledge, and have tranſplanted every prac- 
tice they thought ſuperior to thoſe they were acquainted 
with, or that could be advantageouſly purſued in their 
own ſituation : And ſcarce a year paſſes without ſome of 
them making extenſive agricultural tours, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of examining the modes of culture, of purchaſing 
or hiring the moſt improved breeds of ſtock, and ſeeing 
the operations of new-inyented and moſt uſeful imple- 
ments. 5 
The character of a farmer is here ſo reſpectable, that 
gentlemen who poſſeſs landed property from gool, to 
15001, a year, think it no debaſement to follow the pro- 


feſlion: 
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feſſion: and ſo high a name have many of the farmers 


obtained for their ſuperior knowledge in rural affairs, that 
they are ſeldom without pupils from various and diſtant 
parts of the kingdom, with whom they have very hand- 
ſome premiums.*— Amongſt the prefent pupils may be 

reckoned the ſon of an Earl and the fon of a Baronet ;— 
who, from their abilities, attention, and anxious readineſs 
to learn and work at every operation, we hope will do cre- 
dit to the profeſſion, and render the moſt eſſential ſervices 
to their reſpective diſtricts, | 


SECT- 3-—Rent. 


The rent—of lands in this county uſed formerly to be 
clogged with payments in kind, and perſonal ſervices : 
But theſe have been long diſuſed, and the whole is now 


paid in money,——The rents are moſtly due on the 12th of 


May and the 22d of November; but payment is ſeldom 
required till four or five months after being due. 

The rent per acre muſt vary with the quality of the 
land; and other circumſtances : At a diſtance from towns, 
and for the purpoſes of farming bnly, lands may be had 
from one ſhilling per acre up to 30 and 40 ſhillings :— 
Laſt year, a farm of upwards of 2000 acres was let for 20s. 
an acre, unincloſed, but tithe-free of grain: One of 600 
acres, at 248. per acre, pays all tithes:— Another of 300 
acres, at 358. per acre, tithe-free, well incloſed, and in high 
condition, and ſeveral other large farms that pay tithes 
of every kind, have been let as high as from 27 to 37s. 


per acre ; and ſome old rich grazing paſtures along the 
ſea-coaſt let for 40s. per acre. 


* Generally xool, per annum. 
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Of chis bane to Agriculture, we do not find any thing, 
peculiar to this county, which is not common to the reſt. 
In ſome parts the tithes are collected with moderation, in 
others with all the ſeverity that law can enforce; ſome 
let for a term of years at a fair rent, whilſt'others value 
and let every year. | i; 


_ SECT. 4.— Por Rates, 

In Newcaſtle they vary from 28. 6d. to 48. 6d. in the 
pound, in times of peace; but at preſent, All- Saints pa- 
riſh is as high as 6s, per pound, owing to the ſea · faring 
people living moſtly in this pariſh; and the ſailors being 
impreſſed, their wives and children come for ſupport up- 
on the pair ſu - At Hexham they are 28. 6d.— Morpeth - 
38. 6d.— Alnwick 1s, 10d,—Belford 28. 64, —Berwick 
28. 8d, —Wooler 1s. 6d,—and in other parts of the county 
we find they vary from 6d, to 2s. per pound, + | 


SEC T. 5 Lea ſes 0 


Leaſen for twenty-one years, are let on moſt of the 
principal eſtates, eſpecially in the northern parts of the 
county. Some proprietors of land in the other diſtricts 
let only for nine, twelve, or fifteen years. The general 
time of entry is the 12th of May.“ The covenants vary - 
with circumſtances ; but we 'think the following the beſt 
calculated for improvement, and the benefit of both land- 
lord and tenant: = | 


After the uſual reſervations of mines, woods, ee. and 


by %% the Duke of Northumberland's eſtate the time of en- 
try is Lady-day, and the offgoing tenant has no waygoing crop. 


proviſoes 


7 
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proviſoes of re-entry on non-payment of rent or aliena- 
tion, &c. the tenant covenants to pay the rent—all taxes 
keep and leave all in repair—not to fell hay, ſtraw, or 
other fodder, from off the premiſes—to lay the dung on 
the premiſes, except that bred the laſt ycar—not to ſow 
any hemp, flax, muſtard, or rape, except the laſt for 
green food—not to depaſture more ſtints the laſt year, 
than were depaſtured for two years preceding—to deftroy 
the moles yearly, and ſcale the graſs grounds—to threſh 
the waygoing crop in an uniform manner, and deliver a 
daily ſupply of ſtraw to the next tenant—to keep uneaten 
the lands ſown with graſs ſeeds in the laſt year of the 
term, from the firſt of October, except one half to be eaten 
by the offgoing tenant after the 1ſt of April, to the end 
of the term to permit the leſſor to ſow graſs ſeeds on the 
waygoing crop—and to plough the lands intended for 
fallow five months before the expiration of the term—to 

have no more ploughing than“ © acres at one time 
to fallow yearly for wheat, turnips, or other green crops, 
one-third of the tillage lands, and lay upon every acre 
cart loads of lime, where necyſary; or, in lieu thereof, 
© cart loads of dung—not to keep any land in tillage more 
than three years at one time—to lay to graſs yearly one- 
third of the tillage lands, and ſow upon every acre _ 
pounds of clover, &c. (or other ſeeds ſuited to the ſoil ;) 
to keep ſuch lands in graſs at leaſt two or three years ſ be- 
fore they are ploughed out again—to lay down to graſs, . 
or have in graſs the laſt three years, all thoſe fields called 


= to keep in graſs 


„ Generally from one-third to near one-half, on the larger 
farms ; but on ſome ſmall farms it is more, | 


+ Weak ſoils, improper for corn, ſhould continue in graſs 5, 6, 
or 7 years, or until it is . they want refreſhing oy Þ oughing, 
tnations as being ſubſervient to ſtock, 


during 


which is only uſed in ſuch 
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during the whole of the term, and at me end thereof 
leave in 7 all | thole fields called“ | 
and all ſuch fades” as ſhall be 
converted into watered meadows—to, be at one half the 
expence of making new quick fences, and of cleaning and 
rearing',them for ſeven years after firſt planted—and 
others, that ſituation or circumſtances may require. 
The leſſor covenants, that the tenant ſhall have peace- 
able poſſeſſion, and a waygoing crop from off two- thirds 
of the tillage lands, with the uſe of the ſtack yards, barns, 
and granaries, for twelye months after the expiration of *' 
the term; alſo.to be at one-half the expence of making 
all new quick-fences, and of cleaning and rearing them 
for ſeven years after firſt planted ; with other covenants 
that may be agreed on, reſpecting W 


VECT, 6.—FExpence and Pre er. 


The expenee upon à farm may be eſtimated pretty 
near the truth, ſor a certain number of acres ; but the 
profits depend upon ſo many precarious circumſtances, ' 
ſuch as ſeaſons, mode of culture, produce, markets, &c. 
that we think any eſtimate of profits upan a particular 
farm, would be a very vague criterion for judging of the 
reſt, and moſt probably would not ſuit any other farm of 
the ſame rent or magnitude in the county; we ſhall there- 
fore ſtate the expence of cultivating an acre, ſuppoſing 
a farm in the rotation of three years arable and three 
years RO —1 year oats, 


2 turnips. 

3 barley, 

4 : 5 , : 

5 clover and other graſſes. - 
6 * 


* + Theſe are generally old rich grazing paſtures, or meadows. 
And 


— 
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And that the firſt year's clover carries fix ſheep per acre, 
the ſecond year four, and the third year two ſheep per 


gere: Then the expence will be as follows. 


Firſt year—for oats 

E 25 4 1. d. 
Ploughing and harrowing o 6 © 

Seed and ſowing - o 14 © 

Weeding = - 0740 

Harveſting - bY 18-6. 
Threſhing and winnowing e 5 

Market expences and carriage o 6 o 

118 © 


Second yrar—for turnips, drilled at 30 inch intervals, 
Ploughing & harrowing 5 times 1 


56 
Lime, leading & laying on 1 5 © 
Leading dung - o 8 © 
Spreading ditto - 6-270 
* Seed and drilling - ' "@& 1.6, - 
Hand- hoeing twice eee e 
Horſe-hoeing twice 0 1 6 
l 9 


| | Third year-—for barley, /oz0n broad-caft. 


; Ploughing & harrowing twice o 10 © 
Seed 3 buſh.“ and ſowing o 8 0 
Weeding - - 9 
Harveſting, theeſhing, N 0 1 0 

keting, and carriage 


116 0. 


Carried over 7 3 0 


. , ® This is the quantity commonly ſown, but we think 2 buſhels, 


or 24 buſhels, very ſufficient ; and where drilled at 9 or 12 inches 
intervals, 14 buſhels we find a proper quantity; which ſaving of 
ſeed will pay for horſe and r when the crop is drilled. 
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| Brought o over 7 3 0 
4th, oh and 6th years - clover and graſſes. IJ oro Mg. 
Graſs ſeeds ſown on the bar- nz 7 
© 1400 A 
- iey crop ” 78 N ̃ 
Harrowing and rolling in oO 1 0 | 
Stoning, ſcaling, and catch, ©. Md 
ning, g, and c. 1 5 
ing moles for 3 ears 


{ nd other ex- 
Attendance and othe Ex 5 9416 
pences of ſheep for 3 years 


— 
# I 


%%;ͤ; !!!.. wg 
Taxes and ceſſes for 6 ears 18 '© 
—— 
; Capital employed for cultivation, dec. 9 13 0 
ö Ditto for 12 ſheep, at 268. carl " R089 0 | 
Total capital e on G acres” 25 5 0 
5 - 1 / 
1 bs infarer of which allowing . EY 6 60 
per cent. is - - 
4 To which muſt be added the ex- * uy 
' | pence of cultivation "0" 


: Gives the expence per year for 6 acres 12 3 6 


Or per acre ' T7537 150 dE W392 TS 


The expences incurred for cultivation will be nearly 


. ee the quality of the land. rag wh 1994s 


On good lands the produce may be, + $916» 
1 year—Oats, 45 buſh. per acre, at'2s pie Vac. 410 o 
> Turnips, per acre | ny” 0 o 
3 Wan gy butt, JE 3 5 2 6d d6, 4 10 o 


* beat. 


eben 14 0 


—— — —e— 


| the ſame, whatever the ſoil, but the produce will TWO: 
\ 
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4. d. 

Brought over 14 0 o 

4th year—-Clover and graſſes - i 4:5 6-0 
5 Do. - - | 8 0 
6 Do. - - - 11 0 
Value of produce in 6 years 20 0 © 


Deduct expence of cultivation, &c. 12 3 6 


Leaves the rent for 6 years = 7 16 6 


Or, per acre, per Jour „ 

If the value of the crops be, 1 87 
uf cr. 30 buſh. per acre, at 28 per buſh, 3 © © 
2  Turnips, - - 773 10 0 
3 Barley, 24 buſh. per acre, at 286d do, 3 0 © 
4 Clover and graſſes - 2 10 © 
. Do. - 3G 
6 Do. - 12 ' 0 1 5 0 
Value of produce in 6 years . 34 5 © 


Deduct expence of cultivation, &c. 12 3' 0 


— — 


Gives the rent for 6 years NN 0 


| 


* 


Or, per acre, per year - o 7 


From the above ſtatement it appears, that nearly the 
ſame capital will be required to carry on a farm in tillage, 
at 78. per acre, that it does one at 26s, per acre ;—There-. 
fore, a farm of gaod land of 1ool. per year, will require 

leſs capital than a farm of bad ſand of 1ol, per gear; 
and alſo, that when the value of the crops in 6 years 
amounts to no more than 121. ſuch lands are improper 
for arable, and will pay no rent ; —of courſe the moſt 
. profitable mode of employing ſuch ſoils, is to let them 
remain in paſturage, | CHAP, 
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| IMPLEMENTS. 


Tun Cari.—uſed in this county are moſtly drawn by 
two horſes; they are in general heavy, clumſy, and ill- 
formed, and ſuch as we think few diſtricts would wiſh to 
imitate ; they are right-lined rectangular parallelopipe- 
dons; the general dimenſions for a two-horſe cart are 
66 inches long, 40 inches wide, and 20 inches deep, and 
contain 244 Wincheſter buſhels, freaked meaſure . The 
uſual load for two horſes in Winter is 30 bulhels of wheat, 
and in Summer 36; the firſt about 17 cwt. and the lat- 


12 


ter about 20 cwt. or one ton.“ 


Single- honſe Carts—are becoming more prevalent in ſe- 
veral parts of the county. Mr James Johnſon, a common 
carrier at Hexham, has a horſe 16 hands high that com- 
monly carries from Hexham to Newcaſtle 24 ct. and 
20 cwt. back again; and there are inſtances of his having 
carried 26 cwt. from Newcaſtle to Hexham, which is a 
very banky, heavy-pulling road. 


Waggons—drawn by four horſes, are uſed by ſome fare 


* The neateſt, moſt uſeful, and beſt contrived carts we know, 
are thoſe made in many parts of the oy ang Yorkſbire ; 
The fingle-horſe carts of this conſtruction, uſed for carrying 
coals from the county of Durham into Yorkſhire, are 60 inches 
long, 36 ioches wide, and 18 deep, hold 24 buſhels of coals; when 
ſet round the fides with large coals and upheaped. A man or 
boy drives three of theſe, two of which are equal to the greateſt 
2 ever carried hy three horſes, Mr Charge, of Newton, 
ſends three of theſe carts for coals every day; Which bring 72 

buſhels of coals, the diſtance 26 miles there and back, and is per · 
formed in 12 hours by one man ;—The ſame gentleman's two- 
horſe carts bring 36 buſhels of the ſame coals, 
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mers for leading coals and lime; but we hope a few 
years will ſhew the abſurdity of employing ſuch unwieldy 


carriages, ſo deſtructive to roads, and of ſo little utility 
to farmers. | | | 


The ſwing Plough—made in "imitation of the Rother- 
ham plough, is in general uſe through every part of this 
county ;* its form is conſtantly varying, no fixed rules 
being known for its conſtruction; ſcarce two carpenters 
making them alike, differing widely in length and height 
of the beam, point of yoking, form of mould- board, &c, 
&c.—To remedy theſe defects it was intimated, in the 
firſt, edition of this Report, that « An Eſuy on the con- 
Air uction of the Plough, deduced from mathematical principles,” 
would be ſoon offered to the public.—This Eſſay is now 


publiſhed;+ from which we have extracted the following 

_— +. + 4-\u PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION 

| ; 1 Far determining the poſition and dimenſions of the mf 
„ a WMential parts of a Plough. _ 5 
=_ That the operation of ploughing may be performed 
_— with the leaſt loſs of power, it is neceſſary to know the 
IM height and inclination of the horſe's ſhoulder. 
Þþ « While a horſe is in the act of pulling, the inclina- 


* # tion of bis ſhoulderyaries from 69 to 75 degrees, accord- 
ing to cirèumſtances, the medium is 72 degrees; and 
the medium height of the point of draught on the ſhoul- 


der of a horſe, 15% hands high, is 48 inches. 

= Fe farmers of this diſtrict have always had the good ſenſe 
—_ not to load their teams with avbee/ ploug bi, as wheels in general 
* ; deſtroy a conſiderable portion of the power of the team, (befides \ 
=_— their additional weight ;) hence the abſurdity of recommending _ 
= Norfolk ploughs to thoſe diſtricts, where the fimple Seving-plough 
_ has been uſed and properly underſtood. 15 

3 N : $4 


_ + For Meſſrs Robinſon, London, price 16. : 
« Theſe 


_ 
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„ Theſe data being got from experiment, and the 

depth to be ploughed (ſuppoſe 6 inches) given, | 

« Draw a right line AB, and at any point (fig. 2, pl. 1) A, 
erect a perpendicular AP, equal to 48 inches, 

« With AP as a radius, from P as a center, deſcribe a 
quarter of a circle AQ, which divide into 90 2 
parts or degrees. 

« From P, through 72 degrees, draw a right nete meet 
AB in B. | 

60 Rey the length of the traces and ane from 2 to 

Hz; this is commonly 102 inches. 

« From H, upon AB, let fall a perpendicular Ut, hi 
meaſured on the ſcale that AP was taken from, will 
give the height of the beam HI == 16% inches. 
Then at the diſtance of half the depth the land is in- 

tended to be ploughed (in this cafe 3 inches) draw a line 

parallel to AB; and from C, where it interſects PB, let 

fall a perpendicular upon AB to 8, which will give the 
point of the ſock; and a line drawn through C, making 
an angle of 45 degrees with, BA, will be the poſition of 
the fore edge of the coulter. 

« The heel of the plough will be got ih ſetting the 
length of the ſole 36 inches from 8 to L. 

« The length of the beam will be determined "5 ta- 
king the diſtance from H to any fixed point, as 8, or B, 
or L, and applying it to the ſcale of equal 4 
this caſe HS = 44k inches, 

The form of the CORP RI is ſuch, that tha ſod to 

be raiſed preſſes equally againſt it on every part, from the 
ſock point 8, to where it leaves it at K; it alſo differs 
from other mould - boards in not beginning to take its riſe 

from the bottom oppoſite to the heel L, but at leaſt 12 

inches farther forward towards the ſock, and! in being cut 


4 away 
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away at the bottom oppoſite the heel L, about 3 inches 
high, (from the ſole) by which the turning of the ſod is 
much facilitated. 

For the demonſtration of the principles from which 
the above conſtruction is derived, as well as the inveſti- 
gation and practical directions for making the mould- 
board,* and finding the curve of the breaſt GS, with 
many other eſſential properties, we muſt beg leave to re- 
fer to the afore-mentioned eſſay; and only obſerve, that 
wherever theſe ploughs have been properly tried, they 
have anſwered the intention; being allowed, by all who 
have ſeen them at work, to go with more eaſe to the 
horſes than any other, — The beſt mode of applying the 
draught, is by two horſes yoked double, and driven with 
cords by the holder; which are ſuſſicient for ploughing the 
ſtrongeſt lands, and will in general do an acre per day. 

The fingle-horſe Plough—for ploughing between the rows 
of drilled turnips, is repreſented in fig. 3, pl. 1, the 
mould-board of which moves upon two hinges, placed 
on the inſide, and is ſet wider or cloſer as circumſtances 
require, by the crooked piece of iron A (fixed to the ſtilt) 
being ſhifted along the flat piece of iron, placed upon the 
top of the mould-board with holes in it ;—The width at 
the bottom when cloſeſt is 5 inches, and when wideſt, 
9 or 10 inches, | 

The capſtan is madewith holes in it at C, for regula- 
ting the breadth of the furrows; and at D, for increafing 


* Caſt iron mould-boards of this form, with maundrells for 
forging the ſocks upon, may be had of Mellrs Whinteld and Co. 
iron-founders, Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 


+ Upon Wark-hangh, a frong deep loam, a young Nobleman, 
who did not think it any diſgrace to make * 2 elf acquainted 
with the profeſſion of Agriculture, wi:h one of thoſe ploughs 


and two horſes (yoked double and driven by himſelf) ploughed 
tavo acres per day, aud not leſs than fx inches deep, the third fur- 
row or fallow, 


Or 
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or decreaſing the depth. The price of this plough, 
when compleatly finiſhed, is 11. 58. 


A double mould- board Plough,—is made by putting on 
another mould-board, with hinges « on the other fide, but 
about fx inches longer.. 


A Horſe -hoez—for hoeing the intervals between beans 
Arilled at 30 inches diſtance is repreſented (jg. 4, pl. 1. | 
The beam AB is 5 feet long, and its height at B 16 
inches: the curved ſides, CF, DE, are deſcribed with 
a radius of 24 inches from G and D as centers ; the 
length of the ſtilts from A to F, 42 inches; the length 
of the ſhanks of the hoes from G, to the underſide of 
the beam, is 15 inches; their length, GH, 7+ inches; 
and-breadth, Gl, 5+ inches. This horſe-hoe, with the 
coulters and hoes placed as in the figure, will penetrate 
and compleatly hoe ſtrong lands in dry ſeaſons, when it 
would be in vain to attempt to ſtir them with a plough 
or hand-hoe. 

For hoeing the intervals between turnips, or other 
crops where the ſoil is light, the coulters are taken out, 
and other ſets of hoes put in the holes made in the ſides 
CE and DE, and end CD, to hoe from 18 to 30 inches 
at once; for this purpoſe, in dry ſeaſons, it is preferable 
to the ſingle-horſe plough above deſcribed; and with 
proper formed hoes, will anſwer all the other purpoſes of 
expenſive ſcufflers, cultivators, and quicken rakes; 
though no more than a ſingle-horſe be required to draw 
it, and its price be only 30 or 40 ſhillings, according to 
the-number and variety of the hoes, 

This implement anſwers very well for hoeing wheat or | 
barley, drilled at 10 or 12 inch intervals, by making it a 
little wider, ſo as to take in four hoes. 


Harrows,—A large heavy harrow called a brake, is com- 
monly uſed for reducing rough land, eſpecially fallows. 
| vingle 
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Single-horſe harrows, containing four bulls, and 24 tines 
or teeth, five or ſeven inches long, (below the bull) are 
generally uſed for harrowing-in ſeed, after it has had a 
ſingling by the brake; a man drives three horſes, and 
every horſe draws his own harrow. Some people uſe 
two horſe harrows, joined in the middle by crooks and 
Joops; and alſo ſmall light harrows with ſhort tines, for 
putting in graſs ſeeds. 


Roller. for reducing cloddy land, rolling wheat in the 
Spring, and graſs ſeeds, are moſtly made of wood; they 
are generally 5+ feet long, and from 12 to 30 inches 
diameter: thoſe uſed for flattening the tops of one-bout 
ridges, for drilling turnips upon, are 5 feet long, and 10 or 
11 inches diameter; the framing is various, but that 
. ſhewn in the annexed drawing is the moſt general (pl. 2, 

fig. 3.) The rope by which the drill is drawn is faſtened 
to the bar B, and is ſlipped from one end to the other, 
at every turning, to ſuit the ſowing. To prevent the 
accumulation of earth upon the roller, a thin piece of 
wood C, is placed at its back, to act as a ſcraper, 

A drill for ſowing Turnips, on the tops of one-bout ridges. 
— When this mode of cultivating turnips was firſt intro- 
duced, the only driil uſed was a hollow cylinder of tin, 
with a ſmall holz in the bottom, thro' which the ſeed was 
ſhook : if this orifice be made of ſuch ſize as to depoſit 
a proper quantity of ſeed, it is very liable to ſtop, and of 
courſe large ſpaces are totally miſſed ; if made ſo wide as 
to prevent this inconvenience, it then ſows far too much: 
This defect induced me ſome years ſince to conſtruct one 
upon different principles, which 1s now coming into 
general ule, _ 

The moſt eſſential parts of this drill conſiſt of a ſolid 
cylinder C (ig. 1, pl. 2.) of iron or braſs, 2 inches di- 
ameter, and 1 inch broad; on the ſurface are made or 
punched 15 or 16 cavities, of the form of a ſemi- egg, 
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cut length-ways, and ſo deep as to hold 4 or 5; ſeeds 
each. On the back part of this cylinder (a little below 
the top) is placed the hind part of the hopper, to which 
is ſixed a piece of iron or braſs GA, one inch long, and 
2 broad, hollowed on the inſide into the form of a Gothic 
arch, (as in fig. 4.) the ſides of which meeting the ſides of 
the cavities in an «b/ique angle, prevent the ſeeds from bruiſ- 
ing; at the lower end of this piece of iron (which may be 
called a gatherer) is made a ſlit i of an inch long, and 25 
wide; and at the back of it, a thin flat piece of iron LE, 
moves up and down, by means of a ſcrew 8, at the top of 
the hopper, which enlarges or leſſens the orifice O, direct- 
ly above the cavities, and increafes or diminiſhes the quan- 
tity of ſeed delivered, as the operator thinks neceſſary: 
This flip of thin iron (which may be called a regula- 
tor) is let into a groove made in the board which forms 
the back part of the hopper. 

This cylinder CY, before the cavities are Py is fix- 
ed on an iron axle LL, 1 inch ſquare, and turned very 
true, as well as are thoſe parts of the axle which turn in 


the collars, or thimbles, fixed in the ſhafts or handles DD, 


(Hg. 2, pl. 2.) To the ends of the axle are fixed two 
wheels WW, 26 inches diameter, that turn the axle 
and cylinder round; which in paſling thro' the hopper H 
(filled with turnip ſeed) bring forward in each cavity a 
number of ſeeds, and drop them into the ſpout P, which 
are conveyed by it to the coulter C, that forms a channel 
on the top of the one-bout ridge 8D (/g 3, pl. 2.) for 
receiving them, here 8 is the channel, and D the dung 
directly under the ſeeds, 

If the cavities be made to hold 5 ſeeds when the . 
tor or tongue is ſcrewed cloſe down, and there be 16 ca- 
vities, it will then depoſit 80 ſeeds in one revolution; and 
as the diameter of the wheel is 26 inches, the circumfer- 
ence will be 814; in this caſe 80 ſeeds will be depoſited 
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in 81+ inches, or nearly 12 in a foot: From this 


minimum quantity, by ſerewing up the regulator, the 


number may be increaſed gradually to 5o or 60 in a 
foot; which is far too much, unleſs in very particular 
and unfavourable ſituations. / 
The price of this drill, is 11. 58. 

Drilli, for ſowing the different kinds of grain, uſed in 
this county : not being able to regulate the quantity of 
feed, to ſuit different ſoils, ſeaſons, &c, we mentioned in 
the firſt edition of this Report, that a drill was then mak- 
ing, which would remedy thoſe complaints; a deſcription 


and drawing of which, being publiſhed in the Appendix to 
the Eſſay on Ploughs, mentioned in p. 38, we take the li- 


berty of extracting from thence, . A deſcription of a drill, 
pon a new conſtruction, for ſawing all kinds of grain, in any 
quantity, and at any diflance. | 

« The inſide part of the drill, by which the quanti- 
ty of ſeed is regulated, is repreſented by fig. 1. pl. 3, 
where AX is an iron axle, 1 or 14 inch ſquare, upon 
which are fixed, at 9 or 10 inches diſtance, five, ſix, 
or more, braſs fluted cylinders, the flutes being rather 
more than a ſemi-circle 4 of an inch diameter, or 4 wide 
and ? deep. 

« RM are hollow cylindrical rims of hammered i iron, 


which have ſegments turned down at right angles, to fit 


exactly the flutes of the braſs cylinders; the cavities of 
which are increaſed or diminiſhed by the ſegments of 
the iron cylindrical rims ſliding backwards or forwards in 
the flates. This is performed in all the cylinders at the 


- fame time, by a rectangular ſpace (u) being made in the 


braſs cylinders, through which paſſes a ſtraight piece of 
won IN, moving on friction wheels at I, and faſtened 
to the plates at A. and allo to the cylindrical rims 

RM, 
«1,V is a lever, the ER of which is F, and moved 
on 
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by a ſcrew 8, paſſing through the frame at V. The 
end at LK is forked, and made to fit exactiy the ſides of 
the collar or plates of iron IK. | 

« By turning the ſcrew 8, the lever moves the whole of 
the rims at once, and the cavities are increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed at pleaſure,* and almoſt inſtantaneouſly, to ſow any 
kind of grain, and in any proportion, which is ſhewn upon 


the ſcale EOP, by the index KO fixed to the end of the 


lever at K. 

« Fig. 2, pl. 3. 18 2 view of the machine when ready 
for work ;#” and for a more particular deſcription, for 
regulating the depths, diſtances, &c. we beg leave to re- 
fer to the above-mentioned Eſſay. 


For Turnips,—the large hopper is taken off, and a ſet 
of ſmall ones fixed upon the half-egg cavities at the end 
of the braſs cylinders: The quantity is regulated by a 
tongue ſcrewing up and down, as deſcribed in the turnip 
drill {#g. 1, pl. 2.) 

For ſowing beans or peaſe at wide mink Viz, \ 
27 to 30 inches, I uſe a drill with only one wheel and 
one cylinder, which a man wheels before him in the fur- 
row, or (what I find much better) it may be fixed in the 
body of a ſmall plough, (drawn by a fingle horſe) with one 
ſtilt that paſſes between the wheel and the ſeed-box, (ig. 5, 
pl. 1.) By this means the wheel moves along a ſmooth 
ſurface between the land- ſide and mould-board M, and 


the ſeed is depoſited at a regular depth: two inches 


anſwers very well for beans. With the ſame ſmall plough 
and drill I have fown both wheat and barley, at different 


This is done with the greateſt facility and readineſs, even 
while the machine is going and at Work; which is frequently ne- 


ceffary, where the land varies conſiderably in quality, upon differ- 


ent parts of the ſame ridge. ; 
+ The coulters and ſpouts may be hung differently, as repre- 


ſented by the dotted lines, and, which is probably the better 
mode for __ lands. 


intervals 
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intervals from 6 to 12 inches, and 14 or 2 inches deep, 
with good ſucceſs; and, for ſmall concerns, this cheap and 
ſimple apparatus will probably be found the moſt, eligi- 
ble. | 
It is fixed to the plough by two pieces of iron going 
from the ends of the drill; one to the beam at B, and 
the other to the ſtilt at C, and moving round, on bolts, 
allow the wheel W to fall and riſe with every accidental 
hollow or eminence. , | 
The low part of the coulter is knee*d or bent, to bring 
it to the ſame plane with the land fide of the plough. 
Threſhing Machines —are now becoming general in the 
northern parts of the country; they are all upon the prin- 
ciple of the flax mill; which principle was firſt introduced 
into this county for threſhing corn, by Mr Edward Greg- 
ſon, near 32 years ſince; the machine he uſed was work- 
ed by a man, who could threſh with it 12 buſhels of wheat 
in a day; but being hard work, and Mr Gregſon dying ſoon 
after, it was neglected. Mr Wm 'Menzie, who was ſer- 
vant with Mr Gregſon at the time, ſays “ that his maſter 
took the idea from a ſmall flax mill which a Scotchman 
' travelled the country with, for the purpoſe of ſwingling 
the flax which the farmers grew for their own uſe; this 
portable flax mill was carried in a cart from one farm- 
houſe to another, being a cylinder of 5 or 54 feet diame- 
ter, and 18 inches wide; the ſwitchers were driven by his 
foot, with a crank like a cutler's wheel; and that the 
threſhing machine Mr Gregſon had, was made at that 
time, and exactly the fame as the ſaid flax mill.” Mr Tho. 
.Gregſon thinks that his brother Edward had ſeen ſome- 
thing of a ſimilar nature in Scotland, probably the fame 
which Mr D. Meldrum gives an account of, about the 
ſame time, in a letter to Mr William Charge of Cleaſby, 
in the county of York, which he deſcribes as being the 
ſame as the flax mill; that it threſhed 150 buſhels of 
| oats 
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oats a day, which dropped through a ſkreen into a win- 
nowing machine, that dreſſed at the ſame time. 

Some time after this, Mr Oxley erected a threſhing 
machine at Flodden, moved by horſes, in which the corn 
was fed-in betwixt two futed rollers, and ſtruck by ſwitch- 
ers, placed as thoſe are in the preſent machines; only - 
they are hung on hinges, Thoſe in uſe now, are fixed as ; 
were thoſe of Mr Gregſon's. The complaint of Mr 
Oxley's machine was, that it did not threſh common oats 
clean, probably for want of velocity; for it is found in 
the machines now uſed, that if the ſwitchers move with a 
velocity of 1500 feet per minute, they will not threſh 
clean; and experience has proved, that to threſh com- 
mon oats clean, requires a velocity of 2500 feet per 
minute. 

Mr Ilderton erected two threſhing machines, one at 
Tlderton and another at Hawkhill, worked by horſes, 
the principle of which was to rub the grain out by pro- 
jecting pieces of wood, (on the circumference of a large 
cylinder) rubbing againſt ſeveral fluted rollers : he uſed it 
many years, but it was frequently neceſſary to put the 
ſtraw twice thro? before it was perfectly clean. | 
We were informed by the late Sir Francis Kinlock, 
Bart, of Gilmerton, Scotland, that while he was at⸗ 
tempting to perfect Mr Ilderton's machine, he ſaw a port- 
able flax mill, made for the uſe of poor families, worked 
by a man. It ſtruck him that it would threſh corn, and 
he got one made, with the addition of two ſmooth rollers 
for taking in the corn; the work being too hard for a 
man, he ſent it to Mr Mickle's mill, to have it tried by 
water: ſoon after, Mr Mickle's ſon built a threſhing mill 
at Kilbogie ;; and after ten or twelve had been erected in 
the neighbourhood, by other workmen, he applied to Mr 
Kinlock to take out a patent, who told him that he did 

not look upon it as an e invention, and that a pat- 


ent 


-/ ; - 
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ent would not be of any uſe, Some time after this, Mr 
Mickle took out a patent (for England only) in his own 
name, for the purpoſe we ſuppoſe of ſecuring to himſelf 
his own combination of wheels, &c. for movement of 
the various parts, as the leading principle of the machine 
had been applied to the ſame purpoſe at leaſt 20 years 
before,* 

At their firſt introduction into this county, the corn 
and ſtraw were thrown out together upon the floor, and 


_ cauſed great confuſion: to remedy this, a ſkreen was 


added, thro' which the grain dropped inte a winnowing 
machine, and from off the ſkreen the ſtraw was taken by 
a man: but a cireu/ar rake, invented about eight years 
Gnce,+ performs the operation much better; and at the 
ſame time ſaves a conſiderable expence. This rake is 
now added to all thoſe that have been lately erected; and 
only cauſes an addition to the machinery of one light 
wheel, Theſe machines are moved both by water and by 
horſes ; two, four, and even fix of the latter are ſometimes 
employed ; the former is certainly the beſt power where 
it can be obtained. | 

From a review of the whole, it appears that the princi- 
ple of the flax mill had been applied by different perſons 
at different times, for the purpoſe of threſhing corn; 
and ſince its being more. generally uſed, different perſons 
have invented and uſed various combinations of wheels 
and other. contrivances:to effeA the ſame purpoſe, and 
render the machine more perfect. 

The ſimpleſt and moſt, uſeful combinations and contri- 
vances are certainly the beſt: but whoſe are entitled to 


Mr Mickle is a very ingenious mechanic, and tho? it appears 


he has not the merit of being the original inventor, yet, he has 
added many vſefal improvements, 


+" By Mr Bailey, who firſt applied it to his machine at Chil 


this 
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this appellation we do not pretend to determine; the 


public muſt judge for themſelves, The combination we 
ſhall offer is different to any we have ſeen, for - which 
reaſon, and. being that where the firſt nm rake was 
applied, we ſhall give 


A deſcription and calculation of a Threſhing Macbine , 


erected at Chillingham. 


— 


In pl. 4, fig. 1, BB, is a horizontal board or table 5 bet 


long by 3 ft. 4 ins. broad, on which · the corn CC is eveniyj 


ſpread, and preſented to the caſt - metal fluted rollers RR 
(4 inches diameter) which take it regularly in, -and by 


their weight and ſharp edges hold faſt the ſtraw, while it 


is ſtruck, ſwitched, or threſhed, by the ſwitchers, or pie- 
ces of wood 8888, fixed in the cylinder DD, and pro- 
jeing 3 inches from its ſurface;“ theſe, when they 


ſtrike the corn, move in an upward direction RE, with 
great velocity, and throw the corn as it is threſhed, and 


the ſtraw as it leaves the fluted rollers, againſt the circus 


lar rake KK, and upon the wire ſkreen G, from whence 
the ſtraw is taken by the rake, and delivered upon the 
floping board L, down which it ſlides to the floor N, 


white the corn paſſes thro? the ſkreen G into the hopper 


H, and from thence to the inclined board I; but in fal- 
ling from H to I, a ſtrong current of ait, raiſed by the 
fanners FFF, blows the chaff over the ſloping board O, 
and the light corn againſt it, which falls into the fpace 
P, and the chaff into M, while the good grain ſlides down 
the inclined board II, to the floor at Q, from whence it 
is taken and put into a ſecond wianowing machine, in 
which are placed proper riddles to ſuit difftrent” kinds of 
grain: This fecond machine is moved by a rope going 

* Thijs cylinder is made with ſtrong arms, on which are fixed, 


the ſwitchers, and caſed rohnd with narrow inch deals; the 
whole ſecured from flying off by ſtrong iron hoops, ſurrounding 


them at each end; the ſwitchers are covered with. plate iron, 10. 


prevent their wearing. 
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over a pulley, fixed in the axle T, and is ſet a-going, or 
ſtopped, at pleaſure, by a ſtretching pulley, as occaſion 
requires. 

Where the ſituation will admit of the board II, being 
placed about 4 feet from the floor, the ſecond winnow- 
ing machine may be placed directly under it, and fave 
the trouble of lifting the corn. 


To find the velocity of the particular parts, - we muſt 
divide the product of the number of cogs in the driving 
wheels, by the product of the number of cogs in the dri- 
ven wheels, and the quotient will be the number of re- 


volutions made by the laſt moved part, for one of the firſt 


moving part. 

The whole is put in motion by an overſhot water wheel 
14 feet diameter, which makes from 5 to 6 revolutions 
per minute, according to the ſupply of water; on the 
axle of this water wheel is fixed a large ſpur wheel aa, of 
160 cogs (1524 inches diameter) which drives a caft-me- 
tal pinion b, of 16 cogs (15,28 inches diameter) on the 
axis of which is placed another ſpur wheel c, of 63 cogs 
(60,1 inches diameter) that drives the caſt-metal pinion 
d, of 16 leaves, (15,28 inches diameter) on the axis of 
which is fixed the cylinder DD, (4 feet diameter, and 5; 
feet long) with the four projeCting pieces of wood, or 
ſwitchers, 8888, that ſwitch or threſh the corn, as de- 
ſcribed above. 

Then % x 53 = 39,375, the revolutions of the 
cylinder for one of the 
water wheel, 


which, multiplied by 535, the medium revolutions 
| of the water wheel per 

— minute, 
gives 216,562, the revolutions of the 


cylinder per minute 
4 thenumber of ſwitchers, 
rr gives 


this multiplicd by 
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gives 866,25 the number of ſtrokes 


per minute, 
And as the diameter of the cylinder is 4 feet, the cir- 

cumference will be 12,56; 

therefore 2216, 5625, the revolutions of the ey- 

linder per minute, 
multiplied by =» 12,56 feet, the circumference of 
— the cylinder, 
gives - 2720 feet, the velocity of the 
ſwitchers per minute. 
The large ſpur wheel a, alſo drives the light cog wheel 

e, of 63 cogs (60,1 inches diameter) fixed on the axis I, 

of the rake, for taking away the ſtraw. 

Then % = 2,54 the number of revolutions, which 
the rake makes for one of the water 
wheel, 

multiplied by 5, 5, the revolutions of the water wheel 

— per minute, 

gives - 13,97, nearly 14, the revolutions of the 
rake per minute; which having 4 
arms, will clear the ſcreen of ſtraw 
56 times per minute, 


| The Rollers,-are moved by the pinion 6, of 16 leaves, 
working into the flight caſt-metal wheel /, fixed on the 
iron axis ii, of the lower roller, on which axis is alſo fix- 
ed a ſmall pinion g, of 8 leaves, working into another +, 
of equal number, fixed on the axis* of the upper roller, 


which gives the two rollers an equable motion, for taking 
in the corn. 


Then £2 x 2$ = 4,444, the revolutions of the rollers 
for one of the water wheel, 


This axis is fixed into the upper roller, either by an univerſal 
joint, or with a ſquare tapering end, to allow the upper roller to 
riſe and fall, according as the corn is fed-in thicker or thinner, 
and the concave board RE, is hung on a bolt, to allow it to riſe 
and fall with the roller. 


E 2 mul- 


* 
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multiplied by - 855 L 
— — 
gives 1 24,44, the revolutions of the rollers 
per minute. 


* the . of the rollers being 4 inches, the 
circumference will be 12,566 inches; 
therefore 12,566 inches, the circumference of the 
rollers, 
multiplied by 24, 44, the revolutions of the rollers per 
minute, 
gives 3971. inches of ſtraw paſſing thro” 
the rollers per minutez which 
307 inches receive 866 ſtrokes 
of the ſwitchers in that time, or 
nearly three ſtrokes to an inch. 
When the rollers are required to move ſwifter or ſlow- 
er, they may be driven very conveniently from the end 
of the axle of the rake, by fixing a caſt-metal faced thee! 
on it, with three rows of cogs, (8, 10, and 13) working 
into a ſhifting pinion of 8 leaves, fixed on an iron axle; 
at the other end of which is put a ſmall beve/ wheel of 
12 teeth, working into another of 8 teeth on the end of 
the axle of the lower roller, 
The Fanners,—are moved by a creed rape, paſſing over 
a pulley T, 19 inches diameter, fixed on the axis of the 
cylinder, and another V, of 8 inches diameter on the axis 
of the fanners. Then as the axle of the cylinder makes 
216, 56 revolutions per minute, we have 216,56 x 18 = 
270, 7 revolutions of the fanners per minute. 


From the above it appears, that when 
The water wheel makes 54 revolutions in 1 minute, 
The cylinder will make 2164 ditto, 
The rallers * 241 nearly, 
The rake - 14 ditto, and clears the 
| ſkreen of ſtraw 36 times 
per minute, 


The 
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The fanners - 2704 ding Len loin 
The ſwitchers make 866 ſtrokes per minute,, and 
move with a velocity of 2720 feet per minute. 

The rollers take in neatly 300 inches of corn per mi- 
nute: The medium length of good oats is about 30 in- 
ches; and, ſuppoſing.half a ſheaf put in at a time, a whole 
ſheaf will then be equal to 60 inches: : 

Therefore , = 5 ſheaves per minute; which agrees 
with the uſual rate of going of this machine, when ſup- 
plied with a medium quantity of water.” From ſome expe- 
riments lately made, 120 ſheaves of oats were threſhed 
in 22 minutes, and yielded 12 buſhels, which is at the 
rate of 33 buſhels per hour, or 264* per day of 8 hours, 

The expence, for the attendance on the threſhing and 
dreſſing part of this machine, is only that-of three women, 
viz: One to feed - in, another to hand the ſheayes to the 


feeder, and the third to take away and riddle the corn 


after it is winnowed; of courſe the expence of threſhing 


and dreſſing 264 buſhels is only 18, 6d. Bb; | 
The expence of threſhing the ſame quantity by the 


flail, would be one twenty-fifth part, or 10+ buſhels, ; 


which at 28. per bnfhiel is 218-3 to which muſt be added 
28. the expence of a man and two women, to aſſiſt in 


winnowing, making in all, 23s. | 

The 'expence of erecting a threſhing machine of this 

* This muſt be conſidered as a medium quantity; of ſhort 
early oats 320 buſhels might be threſhed in the ſame time An 
of wheat with long ſtraw, not more than 180 buſhels; But a 
great deal depends on the care and conftant attention of the feed- 
er; a trifling neglect in this poigt, will make a confiderable defi- 
ciency in the above quantities, which we find is tod often the 
caſe, —W here there is plenty of water, fo that a whole ſheaf may 
be put in at once, the quantity will be double to the above. ©: 


+ The wages here for threſhing are, one twentieth part of the 


grain, when the threſter folds or bundles up the fru and one . 


twenty-fiſth when the ſtraw is faden away looſe, as fatt as. he 
threſhes it; the threſher aſſiſts in winnowing, and finds a woman 
for the ſame purpoſe ; the farmer finds a man and two women. 


E 3 | kind, 
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kind, was from 70 to 80l.; but ſince the advance of 
wood, iron, and wages, it will be now near 100], 

Machines of ſmall dimenſions are erected for about 
gol. which, with 2 horſes, will threſh and dreſs 120 min 
els of oats, or 60 of wheat, in 8 hours. 

Rollers, or ſmall Millſtones, are added to many of theſe 
machines, for cruſhing or grinding grain, for horſes, 
ſwine, &c, Knives for cutting ſtraw, and many other 
- uſeful appendages, might be added. 

The Winnowing Machine is in univerſal uſe here; we 
believe very little, if any corn is dreſſed by any other 
means: They were firſt made by a farmer of a mechanical 
genius called Rogers, who lived at Cavers near Hawick, 
and whoſe grandſon, now a carpenter there, ſlill makes 
them, perhaps of as uſeful a form as any other perſon, 
and at as low rates as from 21. 88. to zl. 

Old Rogers, we are told by his deſcendant, happen- 
ed in the year 1733 to ſee a machine, thrown out of the 
way as uſeleſs, in an old granary at Leith, of which he 
took ſuch notice, that, on his return home, he fet about 
making one, the utility of which ſoon recommended it 
to many principal farmers: in a few years they were u- 
niverſally uſed, and are now become ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, where large quantities of corn are to be dreſſed, that 
it would be attended with conſiderable inconvenience to 
do without them; of ſuch great utility has been the ſu- 
perior diſcernment of this ingenious and unnoticed in- 
dividual | 

The preſent Mr Rogers ſays, he believes the machine 
his grandfather ſaw at Leith, was brought from Holland: 
An anonymous remarker, who ſigns himſelf a Scotch Far- 
mer, ſtates . that it was firſt introduced by the late cele- 
brated Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, along with the bar- 
ley mill, from Holland, inthe year 19113” and we have 
. ſomewhere road or heard, that the Dutch brought it 


from 
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from the Chineſe, which is corroborated by the informa- 
tion we lately received from the Honourable Mr Doug- 
laſs,* who was ſhewn (when on his travels in France) by 
the late Duke de Rochefoucalt, a ſet of Chineſe drawings, 


repreſenting the culture of rice in all its ſtages, from the 


firſt planting to its being prepared for ſale, and that the 
laſt drawing was a repreſentation of the dreſſing or win- 
nowing, which was performed by a machine exaZtly ſimilar 
to that rue now uſe for the ſame purpoſe, 

Dr Deſagulier's blowing wheel, which he preſented to 
the Royal Society in 1734s is W t on the ſame prin- 
ciples, 

Two men and three women will winnow, dreſs and 
meaſure up into ſacks, 250 buſhels of oats, or 150 buſhels 
of wheat, per day,—the expence 38. 8d. 


A pair of pruning ſhears, repreſented in fig. 1, _ 5 


have been particularly recommended by Mr Tweddell, of 


Threepwood, to the Preſident of the Board, as being ſu- 
perior to any other implement for the purpoſe of cutting 
hedges.— They conſiſt of a ſtrong ſharp. knife 6 inches 
long, moving betwixt two ſquare-edged cheeks ; the up- 
per handle is 2 feet 6 inches long, and the other 2 feet 
3 inches. 

There are many other be uſed in this county, 
but as we believe moſt of them are ſuch as are well known 
in other parts of the kingdom, it would be of little uſe 
to deſcribe them here. 


„rern 


CHAPTER VI. 
INCLOSURES, 
— — 


Tun parts of this _ capable of cnt are in 


A ſon of the Earl of Selkirk. 
E 4 general 
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general well incloſed by live hedges; the offly exception 
is a ſmall part of the vales of Breamiſh, Till, and Glen : 
but even here, the advantage of having well-ſenced fields 
is ſo well underſtood, and ſo much deſired by the tenants, 
that we hope, in eight or ten years, the whole of this 
valuable diſtrict will be incloſed by proper fences. 

The ſize of incloſures vanes with the ſize of farms. In 
ſome parts, from two to ſix or eight acres; in the nor- 
thern parts, where the farms are large, the fields are from 
20 to 100 acres, 

The fences moſt generally uſed for new incloſures, are 
earth mounds; at the baſe of which, and on the edge of 
the ditch out of which they are raiſed, are planted the 
quicks, generally upon a turned ſod fix inches high; 
which we think too low, as we always find the quicks 
grow much better when planted three ſods high, with 
the thickneſs of two ſurface ſods laid under their roots. 
This in moſt caſes doubles, and in thin ſoil trebles, the 
ſurface ſoil, and forms a thick bed of the beſt earth for 
the roots of the quicks to grow in, as will be more clearly 
ſeen in the annexed ſketch of ſuch a fence, fig. 2, pl. 5, 
where AB is the ditch, 44 feet wide at top; BCD the 
mound; the baſe BD, fix feet wide; and height CD, 
four feet. We, Mage quicks planted upon three turned ſods, 
at leaſt 15 jnches high, with ſurface ſods and ſoil 12 in- 
ches thick, under and behind their roots. —The expence 
of making this kind of fence, is xs, 4d, per rood of 7 
yards, excluſive of quicks and railing. 

The quicks ſhould never be planted nearer each other 
than nine inches, and upon good land a foot, Quicæs 
four or five years old, with ſtrong clean ſtems, are always 
to be preferred to thoſe that are younger and ſmaller. 

It is a cuſtom, in ſome parts, to clip young quicks every 
year; this makes the fence look neat and ſnug, but it 
checks their growth, and keeps them always weak in the 

ſtem, 
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ſtem, and, when they grow old, open at bottom; while 
thoſe that are left to nature, get ſtrong ſtems and fide bran- 
ches, which by interweaving one with another, make a 
thick and impenetrable hedge, and if cut at proper inter- 
vals, (of nine or ten years), will always maintain its ſupe- 


riority, over thoſe that have been clipped from their firſt 


planting. In poiat of profit, and of labour ſaved, there 
is no compariſon z and for beauty, we prefer nature, and 
think a luxuriant hawthorn in full bloom, or loaden with 
its ripened fruit, is a more pleaſing, enlivening, and gra- 


tifying object, than the ſtiff formal ſameneſs OTE | 


by the ſhears of a gardener. 
Walter Trevelyan, Eſq; of Nether-Witton, ſhewed us 
a new mode of raifing fences: He ereQs an earth mound 


(fig. 3, pl. 5,) 7 feet wide at bottom AB, 4 feet wide at 


top CD, and 5 feet high; on the middle of the top he 
plants a row of quicks Q, and on each ſide at 2 feet diſ- 
tance puts in willow ſtakes WW, an inch in diameter, 
and 15 or 2 ft, long, ſloping outwards, which take root and 
form a live fence, for the preſervation of the quicks in 
the middle. Theſe ſtakes are at firſt bound together by 
a kind of eddering; at the time we ſaw them they had 
been only two years done, of courſe no judgment could 
be formed, for ſome years to come, whether it poſſeſſed 
ſuperior advantages to the mode above-deſcribed : It ap- 
peared to us an experiment yet undetermined. In ſome 
ſituations, we are inclined to believe, it may be very uſe- 
ful, eſpecially in cold, ſoft, marſhy ſoils: Whether it will 
be ſuperior in all, we ſtill entertain ſome doubtsz but are 
perſuaded, that a full trial will be given, by the ſpirited 
' Improver who is making the experiment, The expence 
is 28. 6d, per rood of 7 yards. 

Stone Walls are alſo uſed for fences in ſome fituations; 
the uſual dimenſions are 24 feet at bottom, 15 or 16 in- 
ches at top, and 4 to 44 feet high ; About half way up 
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a row of through-ſtones are put, at the rate of 9 or 10 
in a rood of 7 yards, and on the tap a coping of ſods, or 
ſtones ſet edge-4vays ; the latter is preferable, as being the 
moſt laſting, and preſenting a more awful aſpect, to de- 
ter the Highland ſheep from attempting to leap them.— 
The expence of making theſe walls is from 58. 6d. to 68. 
6d, a rood of 7 yards, for winning and walling: The 
expence of leading depends on the diſtance. Twelve or 
fourteen cart load will do a rood. 

The advantages of incloing private wy in this coun- 
ty principally ariſe from ſeparating lands of different qua- 
lities, which can, by theſe means, be employed in ſuch 
culture, or depaſtured by ſuch ſtock, as the occupier 
thinks moſt ſuitable; and, where ſheep are kept, they 
feed with more facility and readineſs, being freed from 
the whims of the ſhepherd, and the teazings of his dog ; 
and; by ſeparating the dry ground from the wet, a ſtock- 
maſter has it more in his Ate to avoid that fatal mala» 
dy, the rot. | | 
Gates are made of various forms; but agree nearly in 
ſize, being generally 84 feet wide, and from 45 to 5 feet 
high, with 5 ſtrong bars about 34 inches deep, and a 
weaker one about 1 inch ſquare, placed between the two 
loweſt bars. The lighter a gate is, eſpecially in the fore- 
part, the better, provided it be ſufficiently ſtrong ; for 
this reaſon the top bar ſhould: be conſiderably ſtronger 
than the reſt, as it is the moft liable to be broken, eſpe- 
cially where horſes are kept, if not made ſo high that they 
cannot eaſily get their necks over it. The moſt approved 

form is that repreſented, fig. 4, pl. 5. 

Hanging Gates, ſo as to have a proper fall or tendency 
to ſhut of themſelves, being little underſtood by carpen- 
ters, we hope the following directions for effecting that 


- Purpoſe may be acceptable. 


Having fet the poſt ac ner wig let a bund line, 
| AB, 


ö 
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AB, be 3 upon it: on this line, at a proper height, 

place the hook C, ſo that it may project 34 inches from 
the face of the poſt; and at a convenient diſtance below 
this, place the lower hook P, 14 inches to one fide of the 
perpendicular line, and projecting 2 inches from the face 
of the poſt; then place the top loop or eye 2 inches from 


the face of the . Harutree, and the bottom loop, 34 in- 


ches: Thus hung, the gate will have a Une to hor 
in every poſition.“ 


This principle has been long known and re in 
e gates that open both ways. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARABLE LAND. 
A 


SECT. 1.—Tillage. | 
Tax arable lands of this county being under various 
ſyſtems, and directed by various opinions, the. manage» 
ment of the tillage muſt differ confiderably,—In the oper- 
ation of ploughing, it is generally agreed that the breadth 


of the furrow ſhould be about 9 inches, and the ogy 
from 4 to 6 or 7 inches. 


It was formerly the general We not to ban ihe | 
lands intended for fallow till after Spring ſeed-time, (and 


very often delayed till May, or even June) but now the 

fallows are ploughed before Winter, to meliorate bythe 
froſt.—In the middle of April or beginning of May, 
| thoſe that are intended for turnips or potatoes are harrow- 


por if the weight of the gate be repreſented by the line CD, 

fig. 5, pl. 5, this, by the reſolution of forces, is reſolvable” into 

other two, CE and DE, the former repreſenting that part of the 

weight which preſſes in a perpendicular poſition ; and the latter, 

that part of the weight which preſſes in a horizontal direQion, 

and gives the gate 2 Oy to ſhut, 4 
e 
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ed and ploughed acro/s, and, where neceſſary, rolled with a 
heavy roller; the ſame operations are repeated two, or 
three, or more times, until it is thought ſufficiently fine 
and clean for ſowing or planting, 

Thoſe that are intended to be naked fallow for ata. 
receive three, four, or five ploughings through the Sum- 
mer; but are ſeldom. harrowed, it being thought an ad- 
vantage to wheat to have the land cloddy. 

On thoſe fallows where quickens or couch graſs, &c. 
are found, every exertion is uſed to extirpate them, by 
harrowing, gathering and burning, or leading off, ſo long 
as the ſmalleſt remains are viſible. The lime and manure 
are moſtly laid on before the laſt ploughing. 

For barley, it is the general cuſtom to plough only 
once; but the beſt cultivators ſeldom ſow this grain with- 
out giving two or three ploughings, eſpecially when the 
land is to be ſown with clover and graſs ſceds. 

Every other ſpecies of grain is ſown after one plough- 
ing, except when beans or peaſe arg to be drilled. 

Trench Phoughing, is practiſed by a few ; it is an excel- 
len mode for breaking up graſs lands, and is perſormed 
by two ploughs following each other in the ſame furrow; 
the firſt plough paring off the ſurface, from 1 to 14 inches 


- thick, and turning it into the bottom of the laſt-made 


furrow : While the ſecond plough, going 3 or 4 inches 
deeper, turns upon it a ſod of friable earth, which being 
deſtitute of tough fibrous roots, harrows to a fine mould 
with little difficulty. | | 
This practice entirely obviates the objections to drilling 
upon clover lea, and the additional expence will not be 
more than 4s. per acre, which, put in competition with 
the advantages to be derived from it, will leave a conſider - 
able balance in favour of the practice: in breaking up 
old ſwards, on clayey lands, the expence is almoſt ſaved 
in the harrowing on ſuch ſoils it will be found of great 


ice 
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ſervice, if they are thus ploughed in Autumn, they may be 
eaſily drilled with beans or peaſe in the Spring, and the 
ſubſequent hoeings performed with facility; operations 
that would be very difficult to perform, when ploughed 
in the manner uſually practiſed. 

The Ridges are of various forms and ſizes.—On the 

deep ſoiled lands, that. were uſed as arable ſome centuries 
ſince, the ridges are moſtly very high, broad, and crook- 
ed;“ upon lands that have been lately brought into'cul- 
tivation, they are ſtraight, nearly flat, and in general a- 
bout twelve or fifteen feet broad ; on' dry lands, they are 
quite flat, and alternately gathered and fplit. A breadth 
of fifteen feet anſwers beſt for ſowing broad- caſt at two 
caſts, 
A few years ſince, the ploughing, and various other 
purpoſes, for which draughts are wanted upon a farm, 
were performed by horſes, which in ploughing or harrow- 
ing are always yoked double, and driven with cords by 
the ploughman, and in-general plough an acre a day; 
but in the ſeaſon of ſowing turnips, one and a half, or even 
two acres, are frequently ploughed, on fine light foilr. 
But ſince the great advance-in the price of horſes, oxen 
have heen more uſed, eſpecially for the Py of 
ploughing, and carting about home. 

They are harneſſed both with yokes and collars. 
Where three or four are uſed, a boy is allowed to drive; 
when two;+ the man that holds the plough drives with 
cords. They only plough half a day at a time; one half 
of a team being uſed in the forenoon, and the _ in 
the afternoon, 4 


* It is a dangerous experiment to attempt to level and ſtraight- 
en ridges of this deſeription too use we have ſeen more 
miſchief done by it. 


+ Two oxen are ſound very fuſions for ployghing light fal. 
bw lands in Summer; but foe almoſt every other purpoſe, 3 or 4 
are uſed . 

2 SECT. 
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'SECT. 2.—Fallowing. 


The practice of making naked fallows on all kinds of 
ſoils, once in 3 or 4 years, was general thro' this county, 
till the introduction of turnips; in a few years the fallows 
of the dry lands were covered with this valuable plant. 
On ſuch other ſoils as were found improper for this root, 
the naked fallows till prevail, with an almoſt univerſal 
opinion, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to the fertility of 
the land; yet there are ſome ſew who dare to doubt this 
long-eſtabliſhed doctrine, and preſume to think, that na- 
ked fallows might be diſpenſed with in many ſituations, by 
cultivating leguminous crops, drilled at wide intervals, to 
admit being ploughed, or horſe-hoed between: to which, if 
proper hand · hecings be added, the land will be as well pre- 
pared for wheat, as if it had been a compleat naked 
fallow. | 

This is not advanced on ſpeculation or theory; inſtan- 
ces can be produced, where no naked fallows have been 
made on fields of ſtrong loam for 12 years, yet they are 
as clear of quickens, couch-graſs, or other pernicious 
weeds, as any fields in the diſtrict, that have been under 
naked fallow two or three times in the ſame period.“ 

Whether fallowing is or is not neceſſary, has been 
much agitated of late years; fo much ſo, that the diffe- 
rent partiſans have obtained the appellation of * allows . 
ee, and ** antifalloweſts It happens to be one of thoſe 
ſubjects which can never be determined by reaſoning, o- 
pinions, or bold aſſertions; fair experiments only can 
reſolye it; and whatever may be the reſults of ſuch ex- 


fit may be neceſſary to obſerve, that, previous to the adop- 
tion of this ſyſtem, the land was cleared of quicken, or couch- 
graſs, by a complete ſummer fallowing, 


periments, 
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periments, it may be juſtly concluded, they will be the 
ſame in ſimilar ſoils, climates, and ſituations. 

Tho” we are diffident in giving a decided opinion - 
on ſo important a ſubject, yet from obſetvations made 
on the above facts, we cannot help being inclined to 
think, that the quantity of naked fallow might be very 
much reduced, and in another century will probably be oY 
totally aboliſhed, if no fortuitous circumſtances ariſe to | 
check the exertions and ſpirit for improvement, which 
have been ſo prevalent of late years, and ſo generally dif- 
fuſed thro! this diſtrict. 


SECT. 3.— Rotation of Crops: ' 


The moſt prevailing rotation was, 1 fallow 
2 wheat 
3 Oats 
| , 4 fallow, &c. 
repeated for two, three, or four fallowings ;--Upon the 
ſtrong lands along the ſea-coaſt, inſtead of oats after wheat, 
they generally ſubſtitute peaſe or beans, or beans and 
peaſe mixed; when laid down to graſs, it is ſown with _ 
graſs ſeeds, and continued in graſs ſeven or more years. ' 
On dry ſiile, after ploughing out from graſs, the rota- 5 
tion was, 1 Oats 
2 Oats 
3 Turnips, ſown broad-caſt, limed and dung- 
cd and twice hand-hoed. 3 
4 Barley or wheat, ſown up with clover and ; 4 
ray-graſs, and continued in graſs from four to ſeven, or f 
more years, depaſtured principally with beep. 3 
The beft cultivators uſe the following rotations, 3 Accor- | 
ding to ſail, ſituation, and circumſtances. 
Clayey foils, 1 Fallow 
2 Wheat 


3 Clover for 1 or 2 years, depaſtured with 
ſheep, 


„ 
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4 Beans or neale, , 

Strong * 3 'Turnips, drilled at 30 wake ;ateevals, 

2 Baviey - 

3, 4, Clover and graſs feeds; for 2 or 3 
years, depaſtured with ſheep, and a 
ſmall proportion of cattle. 

5 Oats 

6 Beans, or peaſe, drilled at 3o ins. in- 
tervals, horſe and hand- hoed. 

7 Wheat, drilled from g to 12 ins. inter- 

vals, horſe and hand- hoed. 

Sandy and dry light laami, —after 595 ploughed out 

from graſs, | 


* 


1 Oats, 

2 Turnips, drilled at 30 ins. intervals. 
3 Barley or wheat, drilled from 9 to 
12 ins. intervals, boed and ſown up 
with clover and graſs-ſeeds, depaſtu- 
red with ſheep, (and a ſmall propor- 
tion of cattle) for three or more years. _ 
This laſt rotation has been practiſed of late years, and 
is becoming more general, not only upon the turnip ſoils, 
but upon the ſtrong clayey lands, ſubſtituting naked fal- 
lows, or beans drilled at 30 ins. intervals, inſtead of tur- 
nipsz and thoſe who have tried it on ſuch ſtrong lands, 
find, that after two or three years clover and graſs ſeeds, 
depaſtured with ſheep, the land will grow good crops of 
oats, which they could never get it to do under their old 
ſyſtem, 

Thoſe who have practiſed the Norfolk ſyſtem. on thin 
light ſoils, find their crops grow worſe, eſpecially the tur - 
nips and clover, and many have been obliged to adopt 
this ſyſtem, by which _- find their lands renovated; 
and * 
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and; inſtead of having to complain, that their foil. was 
« tired of turnips and clover,” they now find, that it pro- 
duces abundant crops, and that every e e it 
nearer its former fertility... 


443. 

SECT. 4.-—Crops 8 cultivated. 

| | | | 1 8 8 
WHEAT, 


FY 


The preparation, for the greateſt quantity of wheat rai- 


fed in this county, is naked ſummer fallow :=Of late 
years conſiderable quantities have been grown after turs 
nips ; it is alſo grown after rape, cloyer, beans, peale, 


tares, and potatoes. 


The kinds of wheat grown 3 include many varieties, 
and as they are known by different names in different diſ- 
tricts, we are afraid, that by barely mentioning their 
names, a very different variety may be taken for the one 
we mean; and thoꝰ we deſpair of pointing out ſuch marked 


diſtinctions as accurately to diſtinguiſh them in all caſes, 
the ſhades of difference being often very ſmall, yet we 


hope there are ſome leading features which may help 
us to attempt an arrangement, and in ſome meaſure, bet» 
ter enable our readers to aſcertain the variety intended; 
for this purpoſe we ſhall divide them into #9 orders ; 
viz, the /morth chaffid, and the downy chaffed, of which 
we ſhall enumerate the principal varieties now grown. in 
this diſtrict. | . 


L Smooth chaffed : with a few fort a awns + tarde th 
top of the ear. 


© Zialand—ears long and large, ſpicula very wide ſet, 9 
in 34 inches, e ſometimes with a tinge of brown, 


* We could wiſh to fee this ſubjeQ- S by Profeſſor 
actin, who is well qualified to do it juſtice, -| 
opening 


F 
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opening and ſhewing the 2 a My long, grain 
| wbt. and large. | 

NI bite Ren. ears middle gel, 9 f ſoicula in 34 inches, 
chaff white, opening and ſhewing the grain when ripe, 
ſtraw ſhorter than the laſt, grain white, 


Goldin car—ears ſhort, ſpicula very cloſe ſet, 9 in 24 
inches, chaff a yellowiſh light brown, ſhort ; the grain 
White, and eaſily ſhook out*by the wind. 


Burwell-red—cars long and large, ſpicula very wide ſet, 
9 in 34.inches, chaff a dark brown red, large and cloſed 
on the grain, ſtraw long, grain red.“ 


I. Downy chaffed: with a few ſhort awns towards the 
top of the ear. 


" Woolly-car—ears middle ſized, ſpicula cloſe ſet,g in 3 
inches, chaff 2 e on the grain, ſtraw long, grain 
White. | 


. Pelvet car, or little whrat—ears f. mall, ſpicula cloſe ſet, 
8 in 24 inches, chaff white, cloſed on the grain, ſtraw 
ſhort, grain white, ſmaller, ſhorter, and plumper than 
the laſt z. and the appearance of the ear is leſs in every 
dimenſion, - 

The downy chaffed wheats have ſhorter ſtraw, and are 

leſs liable to have the grain ſhaken out by winds (the 
chaff embracing the grain more cloſely,) than the ſmooth 
chaffed tribes, which is a conſiderable advantage; but 
then we are apprehenſive that this downineſs makes them 
retain the dews and 'moiſture upon the ear much longer 


"+ © "This . has been much uſed of late years, eſpeclally 
upon crude or newly broke up lands, with great ſucceſs, and bas 
in a manner ſuperſeded the common red wheat, 


+ The form of the grain of this variety is the moſt perfect of 
any other we have ſeen, and from the ſhortneſs of the ſtraw, it is 
the beſt adapted to ſow pu rich ſoils, where there wa anger 
of the np e 


than 
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than the ſmooth chaffed kinds, and probably renders 
them much more liable to be affected by thoſe diſeaſes 
which give a duſky dark ſhade to the chaff, and a ruſty 

cankering upon the ſtraw; as we recolle& few inſtances 
of ſmooth chaffed or red heat being troubled with this 
diſeaſe, of courſe the downy chaffed kinds are moſt; pro- 
per for windy open ſituations, and the ſmooth chaffed to 

well ſheltered incloſed diſtricts. e n 1 hl 0 
The ſeed is ſelected with great attention from the moſt 
perfect ſamples, and the practice of changing ſeed is 
thought advantageous; for this purpoſe more or leſs new 
ſeed is every year imported from diſtant parts, as Kent, 
Eſſex, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, &c. Ne ſeed 
is preferred to old, and that immediately after being 

threſhed, rather than what has lain long in a granary. 
Steeping in chamberlye, and powdering with quick lime 
immediately after, to make it ſufficiently dry for ſowing, 
is generally practiſed ; the ſmut is ſeldom ſeen where this 
is properly performed, “ and ſome go ſo far as to ſay, that 
it will cure ſmutty ſeed 5j—it is done by throwing the 
N Fa” | wheat 


* In a practice of 40 years, the Meſſrs Culley have only had 
one inſtance of ſmut in their crops of wheat, and this was where 
the ſced had not been ſteeped; and for a number of years they 
have not grown leſs than from four hundred to fix hundred acres 


yearly. | 


+ A field at Chillingham was ſown in 1795 with wheat, in 
which were a few balls of ſmut ; one-third of the ſeed was ſteep- 
ed in chamberlye and limed ; one-third ſteeped in chamberlye, 
dried and not limed; the remainder was ſown without either 
ſteeping or liming, in the harveſt of 1796; the whole had a few 
ſtraggling heads of ſmut, but appeared to be moſt in that which 
was unſtee ped.— Mr Thompſon, of Chillingham Barns, made a fi- 
milar experiment, and had ſmut equally alike in the pickled and 
unpickled, but the head ridges were confiderably the wworfl; from 
hence it appears that ſteeping in chamberlye is not a prevent- 
ive in all caſes. — It may be proper to remark, that there are more 
complaints of ſmut this year, than any other we remember; in ſome 
places even barley was very much affected. We believe, that on 
examination, the ſtamina will always be found adhering to the * 
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- wheat into a veſſel full of chamberlye, ſtirring it about 
with a ſtrong ſtick, and ſkimming off the light grains as 
they appear on the ſurface; when this is done, the liquor 
is let off, (by a plug or cock at the bottom of the veſſel) 
and the wheat taken out and mixed with quick lime; 
after this, the ſooner it is ſown the better, becauſe it is 
apt to heat and ſpoil if ſuffered to continue in the ſacks, 
or in large heaps; but if dried and ſpread thin on a gra- 
[nary floor, will keep ſeveral days. 1 
- If the grain remains too long in very putrid chamber- 
lvye, its vegetative powers will be injured; 5 or 10 mi- 
nutes are as long as it ſhould. be ſuffered to continue. 
The quantity. ſown, is from two to three buſhels per 
acre broald-ca/t, according to times of ſowing, nature and 
condition of the land, &c.— Thoſe who drill at 10 or 12 
inch intervals, find 14 buſh, per acre amply ſufficient, 
Dye time of ſawing, on the lands that receive a naked 
- fummer fallow, is September and October; after dri/led 
beam, October and November; and after turnips, all thro” 
the winter, (as the land is cleared, and weather ſuitable,) 
until the middle of March.—In the year 1795, many 
hundred acres were ſown in Glendale Ward ſo late as 
the beginning of April, which was all well harveſted, and pro- 
duced, on an average, about 24 buſh, per acre, of excel- 
ent grain; in many cafes ſuperior to that ſown in the 
autumn: which was rather ſingular, as it is generally ex- 
| "petted that wheat ſown ſo late does not produce the grain 
ſo well perfected, as that which is ſown earlier. —This 
lateneſi of ſowing was occaſioned by the ſnow lying fo 
late in the ſpring. And we are diſpoſed to think, from 


of ſmut, from which a ſuſpicion ariſes, that the cauſe may be o- 

ing to ſome defect in thoſe parts, probably from injuries re- 

:ceived by infects, weather, &c. as we frequently. find the ſame 

eur bearing the moſt perfect grains along with grains of ſmut, — 

The fame experiment was repeated in 1796, and intended to be 

continued fot ſome years. 1627 pe 
| many 
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many experiments, that on thoſe light ſoils, the month of 
February is the beſt and ſafeſt ſeed · time for wheat, maſ- 
lin, and rye, of all others in the year. 
For ſpring ſowing, the golden ear, and the Burwell- red 
wheats, are preferred to all others; except where the land 
is in ſuch high condition as to endanger the crop lodging; 
then the velvet ear is uſed, as not being ſo apt to lodge, from 
the ſhortneſs of the ſtraw . The Triticum /Eftivum, (Si- 
berian wheat, ) or ſpring- wheat, was introduced and ſtrong- 
ly recommended about twenty years ſince; but wherever 
we have ſeen it tried, the crops have been uncertain, and 
produce ſmall: and tho' this flinty kind will ripen, if 
ſown even as late as April, or beginning of May, yet it 
has not been able to maintain a ſtruggle with the varieties 
above ſpecified, and is now totally given up. | 75 
The culture whilft growing, of the broad-caſt crops, con* 
fiſts only in hand-weeding :=Snch' as are drilled, are 
hoed once or twice, as well as hand-weeded where want« 
ed. Theſe hoeings not only deſtroy the weeds, but make 
a fine preparation for the clover and graſs ſeeds; which 
ſeldom fail where this operation is properly performed. 
For drilling, —we find that ridges of 78 inches wide, 
are the moſt convenient; on theſe we drill 6 or 8 rows, 
the horſe going in the furrow; 3 or 4 rows are depoſited 
on each ſide; and being afterwards deeply water-furrow- 
ed, the land is kept much drier through the Winter, than 
when in broader ridges; a matter of conſiderable import · 
ance to a wheat crop on moiſt ſoils. $i 


44 o * 


In February 1792 a field of 5 acres was fown (after turnips) 
with wheat: à part with Zza/and, the remainder with Yebvet= 
car; the produce from the Zealand was 60 bu/hels per acre, the 
Velvet-ear 48 bu/hels, but the latter was injured by a blight, which 
was attributed to the moiſture hanging longer on the chaff of the 
Velvet-ear, than on the other ; from which it appears, that even 
Zealand wheat may be ſown in the ſpring with advantage; the 
grain was as e eee as heavy, and ſold for as high a price, 
as any ſhewn in the market that ſeaton, 2 by" Oe 


F 3 4 The 
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The produce varies conſiderably, accordingtoſoils, ſeaſons; 


culture, &c. from 24 to 30 buſh; per acre may be taken 


as a fair average crop; under favourable circumſtances, as 
high as 50 and even 60 buſh per acre ſometimes occur. 
"The manufacture of wheat into flour for Exportation, is 
principally carried on at Alemouth, Waren, and a few 
mills near Berwick ; what is done in the vicinity of New- 
caſtle and other places is principally for home conſump- 


tion, 


RTE; 


Was formerly the principal grain grown upon all the 
dry, ſandy, and light ſoils ; but ſince the uſe of lime, and 
the introduction of turnips and artificial graſſes, it is rare- 
ly cultivated, except upon very ſandy ſoils; it is ſown af- 
ter turnips, or clover, from September all through the 
winter, till the beginning of April. 

The quantity ſown is about two buſhels per acre, 

The produce from twenty to thirty buſhels per acre. 

Upon lands intended for turnips. next ſummer, it is 
frequently ſown in Auguſt and September, along with 
rape, as ſpring feed for ſheep, which often proves very 
valuable in the month of April, Fe 

Manufafture,—The principal part of the rye grown in 
this diſtrict, as well as conſiderable quantities imported 
from abroad, is conſumed in the ſouthern parts of the 


county, it being the moſt general bread of the labouring 


people in that quarter: — After being leavened, until it 
gains a conſiderable degree of acidity, it is made into 
loaves, and, baked in a large brick oven, or made into 


The ſoils which formerly were occupied in growing rye are 
now ſo much conſolidated and improved by the uſe of lime, that 
they produce abundant crops of excellent wheat; ſeveral thou- 
fand acres of which are now grown every year after turnips, 
where thirty years ſince, ſcarce a-ſingle buſhel was ever produ- 


thick 
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thick cakes, 11 or 2 inches thick, called ſqur. cakes,” 

and baked on the girdle:—The bread is very firm and ſo · 
lid, dark coloured, and retains its moiſture or jucineſ 
longer nen ae e we know. 


F ; a LESTI 
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(That is wheat and rye mixed) is ſown in ſome parts of 


the county; the preparation, quantity ſown,” and pro- 
duce, are much the ſame as wheat; its application is for 
houſehold bread, for which purpoſe many people think 
it ſuperior to wheat alone, eſpecially when the propor- 
tion of rye is betwixt and 3 of the whole. 

It has been remarked, that when wheat and rye are 
grown mixed in this manner, the grains of each are larg- 


er and more perfect t an when grown ag, without wy 
admixture, 


BARLEY 


Is centrally ſown after turnips :—In Glendale Wand a 2 
few farmers cultivate it in . with 9 or r inter- 
vals. | 


The kinds moſt eee cultivated: are, 


17. The common long ear 'A barley, which beg early, 
productive, and beſt liked by the maltſters, is by far the 
moſt prevalent.— This variety is diſtinguiſhed from the 
next by the ſkin having a light red or purpliſh tinge a 
little before it is ripe, and being marked with 7 dark red 
lines, running longitudinally along the back of the grain, 
and may be called the red froked, or dark ſtinned barley. 

2d. A variety of the long car d barley, the awns of which 
drop, or are eaſily ſhaken off when ripe; from the grain 
beingſhorter, plumper, and rounder bodied than the com- 
mon ſort, it is preferred by the millers for making in- 
to 9525 barley.— This variety ripens later than the com» 

F4 - mon 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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mon Kind, or red ſtroked barley, by near a fortnight, and 


is diſtinguiſhed from it by the grains being cloſer ſet, and 
the ſkin having 2 light yellowiſh tinge, and not being 


marked by dark red lines; it is alſo ſhorter in the ſtraw, 


and may be called the 1 7750 or e -ſeinned long - ear d 
barley» 

© »3d;"Battle-door; or ſprat- barley, is ſometimes grown, and 
is preferred; for ſowing" upon land in high condition, 
where there is à danger of the other kinds lodging; it is 


about ——_— later of nee, than the common 
kin. 


4th. Bear, biggy or ibook boring uſed 0 to be FR on- 
ty ſpecies of barley cultivated in the county: It is now 
rarely ſown, except upon raw, crude ſoils, on which it 
is found to anſwer better than any other, more eſpecially 
if late ſown, owing to the turnips having been kept long · 

er than uſual in a cold backward ſpring, for the uſe of 
the feeding, and ſtore ſtock. 


Di quantity ſotun is from 2 to 3 buſhels per acre broad- 
eaſty. when: drilled at 9 to 12 inch intervals, it is found 
that from 1% to 2 buſhels per acre is ſufficient, | 
The time of ſowing, from the beginning of ies to the 
n end of May. | 
12 . from 15 to 6⁰ buſh, per's acre, 


S444 


8 5 on: 210 the northern parts of the county very few 
born mills a1 are How to be wane without oy appendage of a 
barley mill, N 
Barley, or barley ave vith grey peaſe or . 
tue common bread of labouring people in the northern 
parts 6f this county; previous to grinding they'are mix- 
ed in the proportion of two parts barley, and one of peaſe 
"Of beats ; üfter bring une the meal is ſifted thro” a 
fine 
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fine fieve, made of wood, to take out the rough buſks 
and coarſe branꝭ it is then kneaded with water, made in 
to thin anita vened cales, and ee baked on * 
over the fire, N 

In this digridt, barley or e e ie eldom, if ever, | 
leavened and baked in lauer. tl; is: K al $ 


OATS. 


„tber hf grow hnnse hdg every part wp the 


county; they are ſown after 1 my of ee as well 
as 0 or clover lea, 4 | 


MTDMDe varieties, uſually ac tre,” 

f. Poland oat—a variety of which, called cherche cat, 
from the name of the perſonꝰ who firſt introduced them, 
are now in high eſtimation; and are the beſt early oat yet 
known for ſowing upon loamy lands in good condition; they 
are early, very productive, and much liked by the millers, 
who give two- pence per buſhel more for them than the 
common oat. This variety is known by the grains being 
| remarkably ſhort, large, plump, round, and well filled, 
and not in the leaſt tailed: a buſhel generally weighs 
40 bv. 

2d. The Ditch, Friezland, or. Holland eb 
moſt the only ſpecies of early oats grown here, before the 
introduction of the Church oat ; they are now only grown 
upon dry, light lands, to which they are en 
than the Poland oat. 

zd. Peebles Oat. 4—A variety of common oat, but ek) 


* Mr Church firſt had them from Mr James Robſon, appren- 
tice of Meſſrs Culley, who brought- them out of Scotland, and 
2 Mr Church a handful ; thoſe he Ny to Fenton were 


1 10 ſome places it is called the red oat, probably from its be- 
ing not ſo fair as the common oat ; but it is very different from 
the red oat grown in the midland counties, and ought not to be 
m Oat. 


earlier 


j 
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earlier, has been lately introduced from Peebles ſhire, in 
Scotland; it is a very proper oat for hilly diſtricts, not 
only for its earlineſs, but in not being eaſily ſhaken by the 
wind: The grains are the ſmalleſt of any other oat we 
know; but from the very thin ſkin, it meals well, and 
is liked by the millers, and ripens nearly as early as the 
dutch oat, | 
4th. Common Oat*— is grown upon all ſuch lands as 
are not thought in ſufficient condition for the Poland or 
Dutch kind, | | 
5th. Angus Out.— A variety of common oat has been 
introduced of late years from Angus-ſhire; it is a better 
bodied grain than the common oat z produces more ſtraw, 
and anſwers very well in early ſituations. But its being 
later in ripening than the common oat, will militate a- 
gainſt its general adoption, in a country where early har- 
veſts are ſo deſirable. This oat anſwers. beyond every 
other, in poor; dry, rabbit warren ſoils, from its throwing 
up ſo mich-ſtraw;/ and on ſuch ſoils ripens early enough. 
- 6th. Tartarian Oati, —after ſeveral trials, by different 
people, about 20 years fince, were given up, on account 
of the inferiority of the grain, and the ſtrong reedy ſtraw 
being of little value for fodder: We now find them cul- 
tivated'in the midland parts of the county, on rather an 
extenſive ſeale, being found there more productive than 
any other kind they have tried; they ſpeak of ſome crops 
being as high as 80 buſhels an acre ; but we ſuſpect theſe 
are under peculiarly favourable circumſtances, -as we find 
that in compariſon with Angus oats, both grown in the 
ſame eld; in the year 1795, they produced no more than 
40 buſhels per acre, tho eſtimated (by a ſtrong advocate 
for them 0 at near double that quantity; the Angus oats 


* The beſt ſced of this kind of ost is got from Blainfley, in 


n 


5 | vere 
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were mare productive per _ and worth more to N 
millers by d. per buſhel.) | 1 


Jb. Black Oati—are addi grown in this ant * 
do not remember ſeeing them more than three or four 
times, aud then only by way of experiment. 

In point of earlineſs, they ſucceed each other, as claſſed 
above; the Angus oat being at leaſt three or ae weeks 
later than the Poland and Dutch. 

The quantity ſown in general, is ſeven buſhils per acre 
of the Poland, and fix of the Dutch oats: Theſe quan- 
tities are neceſſary; as they do not tiller much, and are 
large bodied grain; but for the other n, we * | 
four or five buſhels ſufficient, | | 

The time of ſoxving,—is\March' or April, and the 6 eats 
kinds are ſown ſometimes as late as the middle of May. 

The produce of common oats is from twenty to forty 
buſhels per acre; of the Poland and Dutch, from forty 
to ſixty, There are ſome inſtances of ſeventy or eighty 
buſhels per 'acre, but theſe were mans attended 
with ſome favourable circumſtances.® 

On freſh land, and crude moory ſoils, oats are e proba- 
bly the moſt profitable crop that can be ſown'3 old worn» 
out tillage, - and ſtrong clay land, are improper for pro- 
ducing this grain; it being found, that in ſuch ſituations, 
they are ſcarce worth cultivating; ſuch ſoils are much 
better adapted to the culture of wheat, peaſe, won 
vetches, and other leguminous crops. | 


The Manufacture of Oat-meal, is carried on to a con- 
ſitlerable extent, both for exportation and home conſump» 
tion; oat · meal being a principal article of food with the 
great maſs of inhabitants, not as bread, but in e or 


We have been informed by a principal corn merchant in 
Berwick, that the oats grown in Glendale, are ſold in the Lon- 
don market, for 18. 6d, per quarter more than any other oats 
preſented there, 

Hof 


an 
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of & culture for both beans and peaſe, ſhould be confined to 


Pl 
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. hafty-pudding, (provincially/** meal kail,”) for breakfaſt and 


ſupper; the former is made by pouring boiling water 
upon the oat-meal, and ſtirring it in with a ſtick, or ſpoon 
ſhank,. fill it be ſo very ſtiff, that the ſtirring implement 


can with difficulty be got raund; it is then eaten with 


butter or milk: this is the breakfaſt of many. of the la- 
bouring people, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of the 
county; and with which they reckon they can work long- 
er hours, op with haſty- pudding, or a breakfaſt of bread 
and milk. 1 

Haſty: Pudding And by putting 3 1 in- 
to bailing water, and ſtirring it about with a peeled ſtick 
(**thivel” and letting it continue to boil in that thick - 
ened ſtate, until ſuſficiently enough, when it is taken off 
the ſire, and poured out of the pan into pots or diſhes to 
cool, and then eaten with butter, or more commonly 
Kimmed milk ; it is an agreeable, nutritive, and healthy 
food, and is the general breakfaft and ſupper. of the la- 
pouring people in the northern parts of the county. 


Han 778 63 Dr Ane tin ly 44.59 
„Have, time immemorial, been a prevailing crop upon 
all the ſtrong lands in the county, eſpecially along 
the /ea. coaſt to the ſouthward ; they generally ſucceed 
wheat, cloyer, ar old graſs, Te kinds cultivated, are the 
Jarge and the ſmall horſe bean, and ſometimes the 
mazagan ; they are ſown in February, four buſhels and 2 
half per acre broad caſl, and never hoed : The produce 
very uncertain z 20 buſhels per acre a fair average broad- 


cel crop 


In th diftridt, the ſoil'of which is fo well adapted to 
the growth of beans, it is ſurpriſing that drilling them 
ſhould be totally neglected, and that this beneficial mode 
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a few farmers in Glendale Ward and Tweed- Side: With 
theſe few they are drilled from 30 to 34 inches diſtance ; 
horſe-hged or ploughed betaucen, and band-hoed ; the crops 
good, and the wheat that ſucceeds, equal to that upon the 

ſummer fallows adjoining. We find that; two or three 
ploughings, or horſe-hoeings between the rows, and twice 
hand- hoeing in the rows, are generally ſuſſicient. 
The firſt horſe - hoeing, or ploughing, takes the earth 
from the rows, and the ſecond turns it back again to earth 
up the beans which are then in full bloom, and from 24 
to 30 inches high. If the land be ſo very hard, that a 
plough cannot penetrate it, the horſe- hoe, deſcribed page 
41, muſt be firſt uſed, . 
Where beans are intended to be drilled, we plough the 
land in Autumn, immediately after the corn is off; 
gathering each ridge, and harrowing it lengthways; then 
ſet it up in one · bout ridges at 30 inches diſtance; and if 
the land be in broad high ridges, directly acroſs the ridzes, 
water furrowing after the whole is done, and opening 
the hollow intervals into the water furrows ; this keeps ; 
the land dry, and expoſes the greateſt quantity of ſurface © 
to the influence of the atmoſphere, and amelioration of 
froſts. | „ 
If any dung or manure be intended for the fallow, we 
put it in the hollow intervals, and cover it by ſplitting the 
one-bout ridges with the plough, and drawing a harrow 
once over, in the direction of the one-bout ridges; the 
beans are then drilled upon them, by the drill plough, 
„ g. Hf. 13 | 
$f i 6 qa e alitng Where 
* A field that in the uſual rotation would haye been naked 
fallow, was thus prepared aſter oate; and in February 2794, 
drilled at zo inches, with large horſe beans, à : buſhels per acre, 
the produce 42; in November, it was drilled with wheat, 14 
buſhels per acre, at 9 inch intervals, which -was-\reaped in 


September following, the produce 36. buſhels: per acre; in '2796, 
another field was ed with beans at 32 inch, intervals; the 


* 
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Where the land is level, it may be ploughed into ridges 
ol 66 or 78 inches wide; on the former (with the large 
drill, fg. 2. pl. 3.) we drill two rows of beans, and on 
the latter three: In the firſt caſe: the horſe goes in the 
furroto, and the machine drills a row on each fide of it, 
the diſtance of the rows 33 inches; in the latter caſe the 
horſe may go en the top of the ridge, or, what is better, 


rwo horſes may be yoked to I ſo that one _ 90 in 
na. n N £44 a ' 


5 3  PEASE 


Were formerly a more general crop than at preſent; 5 
they are moſtly grown upon ſuch lands as have been worn 
out by running zoo long in ploughing.® The early and 
late grey pea are the only kinds cultivated here; the 
latter i is uſually ſown in February or March, and the for- 

mer in April: three buſhels is the quantity ſown per acre, 
| broad-caft;andthe quantity reaped depends very much 
on ſeaſons; no grain being ſo uncertain a crop as peaſe. 
A good crop is reckoned at twenty-five to thirty Buſhels 
per acre. They are alſo cultivated in drills, from 12 to 
18 inch intervals, and horſe and hand-hoed. | 


Spring Tares—are grown principally for cutting, as 
green food for horſes, to ſupply the vacancy between the 
firſt and ſecond cutting of red clover, uſed for the ſame 

purpoſe and for the ſame intention. 


produce 45 buſhels ,per acrez and in November drilled with 
wheat, at 12 inch intervals; The crop in July 1797, is'promil- 
ing to be at leaſt 42 buſhels per acre ; and wy fields are as clean, 
or clear of quickens, or other weeds, a8 any lands in the county, 
that were naked fallow :, One of them has been under this ſyſtem 
be. N of ten years. 


* * On: ſuch old tillage Wande, it is found that wheat, peaſe; 
,vetches, or hong are dere only ſpecies of grain that can be raiſed 
- »t0 advantage. 
a uhαν⁰ꝗ " Winter 
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Winter Tares—bhave been lately introduced, and promiſe 
to anſwer well; both kinds are grown upon the, fallow 
lands, intended for wheat or late turnips:— The winter 
tares are ſown in September, and the other in March. 


POTATOES. 6b; 2441; FA 


Of this invaluable root, the varieties cultiviated here 
are very numerous, and frequently changing; many of 
the kinds that were formerly in repute, being now in a 
manner loſt; as the true kidney, the rough white, the 


blood red, the tawny, Cc; and their places Nee by 
others. 


For the Table, the ſorts moſt in repute at pan are 
three or four different kinds of long whites; one of which 
having a red end, is called red-/nout, or red-neb; and 
ſeveral ſorts of round whites, and the pinł- eye, or red 
ſtreak, which is a late potatoe, and the beſt for eating in 
the ſpring, of any we know z it is woof g uſed till the 
beginning of July. 

Far Stock, the principal kinds uſed are, the cdanpin 
and the black-a- moor, or black-potatoes 

They are generally cultivated in drills, from 32 to 
40 inches diſtance; whole potatoes are ſeldom or never 
uſed for ſets, but cut into pieces, containing one or two 
ſprouts or eyes. Theſe are planted about 12 inches 
diſtance, in the bottom of the drill, the dung laid upon 
them, and the ſail turned upon the whole, by the plough 
ſplitting the one - bout ridges. They are kept clean by 
hand-hocing, and ploughing between the drills; and a8 
the ſtems advance in height, they ate earthed up by a 
common, or double mould board plough, with which im- 
plements they are frequently taken. up, by ſplitting the 


drills in which they grow, and the roots gathered by wor 
men and children. 
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They are ſeldom grown for the uſe nn for 


Colin, to which they are given raw,“ after the rate of 


two pecks per day each horſe, and found very uſeful in 
the ſpring, (when the ſtraw and hay become dry) and are 
ſerviceable for preventing greaſe or other diſorders, by 
Keeping the horſes cool and open: They are ſometimes 
given to cattle and ſheep in the RO" when a e of 


turnips prevails, 


The mode of W them thro! the winter, is by lay- 


| ingthom in heaps, upon a piece of dry ground, and cover- 


ing them with ſtraw 6 or 8 inches thick, and over the 
ſtraw another cover of ſoil about a foot thick; which ſoil is 
got by making a ditch from 12 to 18 inches deep round 
the heap: A bed of ſtraw ſhould be laid at the bottom. 


T4 


TURNIPS 


wack been uſed in eee as food nn 


| Ing cattle and ſheep, much above ſeventy years zr for 


this purpoſe they were firſt grown in the northern parts 
of the county; it is but of late yours auer have been cul- 
tivated on part of Tyne · ſide. | 


eee Green Top, the Red Top, and © * 


the Wane Top; which _ is by tar the mot general 


'® The Grime of evartag potatoes 15 ſteam, has not yet 
taken place in this county; we believe it would be a material 


1 ET 
+ Mr Edward Niſbet, who is now near 90 years of age, ſays, 


that it is upwards of 70 years fince Mr Proctor, the proprictor of 


Rock, brought Andrew Willey, a gardener, to cultivate turnips at 
Rock, for the purpoſe of feeding cattle ; that Willey afterwards 
ſettled at Leſbury as a garde ner, and was employed for many years 
to ſow turnips for all the neighbourhood, and his buſineſs this 
way. was fo great, he was obliged to ride and ſow, that be 


uced at this time. ot 
"and 


111 
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and in the greateſt repute, being _ to the W in 
ſize and ſweetneſs. ot. % % d 

There is à ſmall hard white kind, e by * 
on account (it is ſaid), of ſtanding the winter bettet than 
| maſt others, but it s en eee 2 quantity 
upon au are. Fe D 

At their firſt owhindin they ali 1 bnd il. 
and hoed by gardeners and other men, at extrawa⸗ 
gant wages. The late ingenious Mr Hderton, about 


twenty-ſeven years ſinee, had the merit of frſt reducing 


the price of hoeing by teaching boys, girls, and women; 
to perform the work equally as well, if not better, than 
men. The mode be took was fimple and ingenious By 
a light plough, without = mould - board, he divided the 
field into ſmall ſquares of: equal magnitude, and dire a 


the boys and girls to leave @ certain number of plaiats i 
ene h ſquare. In a ſhort time they became accurate, re- 


gular; and expert hoers ; and in a few years all ſhe tur- 


nips of the country were hoed by women and eee | 


the expence, and better than by men. 
The preſent mode of drilling turnips wat firſt latest 
ced into this county about the year 1790; the advantages 
with wltich it is attended have ſo far \recommended the: 
practice, that very few are now ſown broad-caſt ; and as 
we think it is an operation that nay be ſerviceable in o- 
ther diſtricts, we ſhall be more Fe in n the 


manner of performing it it. 


The land being made fine, prepared, Rg, 28 in. ther 


broad-caſt method, the, ploughman « draws his firſt furrow 
as "any as poſſible, In returning he keeps his 0 ae 


10 * 1 on no d ab ei le l 


*- The brend- ea caſture'of tormpo in: ib dortherh party wa 
the county, for many years previous. to this, was pet inferior to 
any we ever faw; and in reſpect to accurate, regular, clean boring, 
ſuperior to what we ever obſerved in Norfolk, Suffolk, os other 
turnip diſtricts, which we have frequently examined. 
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They are ſeldom grown for the uſe heck) arch for 


Ce to which they are given raw,* after the rate of 


two pecks per day each horſe, and found very uſeful in 
the ſpring, (when the ſtraw and hay become dry) and are 
ſerviceable for preventing greaſe or other diſorders, by 
keeping the horſes cool and open: They are ſometimes 
given to cattle and ſhcep in the Oaks s when a ry of 
turnips prevails, 

-» The. mode of preſerving them thro! the winter, is by lay» 


| ethos in heaps, upon a piece of dry ground, and cover- 


ing them with ſtraw 6 or 8 inches thick, and over the 
ſtra another cover of ſoil about a foot thick; which ſoil is 
got by making a diich from 12 to 18 inches deep round 


the heap: A bed ct ſhould be laid at the bottom, 


TURN1PS 


e not been uſed in dia as food for ae. 
ing cattle and ſheep, much above ſeventy years 3 for 
this purpoſe they were firſt grown in the northern parts 


of the county; it is but of late years e have been cul- 


tivated on part of Tyne-fide. 


" The varietits,—are the Green Top, the Red Top, and © ; 


the White Top; which laſt, | is by tar the moſt general 


The practice 4 Aebi potatoes bh ſteam, bus not yet 
taken place in this county; we believe it would be a material 
„ RT | | | 


+ Mr Edward Niſbet, who is now near 90 years of age, ſays, 
that it is , of 70 years fince Mr Proctor, the proprictor of 
Rock, brought Andrew Willey, a gardener, to cultivate turnips at 
Rock, for the purpoſe” of feeding cattle ; that Willey afterwards 
ſettled at Leſbury as a gardener, and was employed for many years 
to ſow turnips for all the neighbourhood, and his bufineſs this 
way wan fo great, he was obliged to ride and ſow, that be 


introduced at this ume. | 
and 


Fr 
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and in the greateſt vepute, being A to the others in 
ſize and ſweetneſ. 10464. 0322 8 


There is a fmiall-hard, white binds panne by. ſome 


on account (it is ſaid). of ſtanding the winter better; than 
| maſt others, but it 18 enn een 2 Oy 
upon au acre. d n 
At their firſt inwode sem they ene flies 4 
and hoed by [gardeners and other men, at extràva⸗ 
gant wages- The late ingenious Mr liderton, about 


twenty- ſeven years ſince had the merit of ſrſt redueing 


the price of hoeing . by teaching boys, girls, and women; 
to perform the work equally as well, if not better, than 
men. The mode he took was ſimple and ingenious: Dy 
a light plough, without à mould · board, he divided the 
field into ſmall ſquares of: equal magnitude, and disectadi: 


the boys and girls to leave @ certain number oi plats im 1 


each ſquare, In a ſhort time they became; accurate, re- 
gular; and expert hoers;; and in a few years all ſhe tur- 


nips' of the country were ſhoed by womeii and ann | 


the expence, and better than by men. 
The preſent mode of drilling turnips. anf introdus! 
ced into this county about the year 17803; the advantages 


with wliich it is attended have ſo far retommended the: - 


practice, that very few are now ſown broad-caſt z® and as 
we think it is an operation that may be ſerviceable in o- 
ther diſtricts, we ſhall be more e particuhr in n the 
manner of performing it. 


The land being made fine, prepared, &. 2s in the; | 


broad-caſt method, the, ploughman draws his firſt furrow 
as - as poſſible, In returning he kevpy bis far fide, 


rel roo 1114 on ne e, AWW i, 220 Hort 417 E 


he broud-cafi caſture'of tarnips: im the northern parts 'of 
the county, for many years previous to this, was pot inferior to 
any we ever faw; and in reſpect to accurate, regular, clean hoeing, 
ſuperior to what we ever obſerved in Norfolk, Suffolk, or other 


— diſtricts, which we have frequently es 
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horſe in the new made furrow, and his plough at fuch'a 
diſtance as to form a one-bout ridge like a; by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the land, when finiſhed, will ap- 
pear thus: AAAAAAARA: The diſtance of theſe little 
ridges is from twenty-ſeven to thirty inches. A leſs diſ- 
tance does not admit of ploughing between the drills, - 
The next operation is ſpreading the dung; which is 
performed by a cart going down every third or fifth fur- 
row, and laying the dung in ſmall heaps; women and 
boys follow withy ſmall three-pronged forks, and ſpread it 
evenly in the bottom of three or five furrows, that is, the 
one. where the dung is dropped from the cart, and thoſe 
on each ſide of it: this done, the ploughman ſplits the 
one · bout ridges before raifed, and covers up the dung ex- 
addy in the middle; but before the ſeed can be ſown, 
theſe laſt formed one- bout ridges require to be flattened 
at the top, by a ſmall roller that flattens two ridges at 
once. Upon the top, and exactly in the middle of theſe 
flattened ridges; the ſeed is depoſited by one or two drill 
machines, tied to the roller by a rope ſix or ſeven feet 
long; at which diſtance they follow the roller, each ma- 
chine being guided by a man,* When finiſhed, the work 
ee _— e pt 


40 it Ads. 8 8 8 
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8 
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S613 5 56 5 fit | bn 
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Where's repreſents the feed, and D the dung directly 
under it, Which is wholly employed in promoting the ve- 
getation of the turnips, © 

The roller is drawn by one horſe, driven by a boy. 
Setting up the ridges, and covering in the dung, is per- 
formed 7. a common Tang ge. The quantity of 
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ſeed ſown, from one to two pound per acre it being bet - 
ter to have an abundance of plants, for fear of accidentse ' 
The quantity of dung uſed is from ten to lifteen to- 2 
horſe cart · loads per acre.” 5 

When the plants have four NY we A to | Big 
and as they have ſo much room fideways, we leave them 
only eight or nine inches diſtance from one another in the 
rows or drills. The hoers go ſideways, and pull the ſur- 
plus plants, weeds, &c. into the hollow intervals between 
the one- bout ridges, and the turnips are left as regular as 
if they were planted. This work is performed by women 
and children, with the greateſt care and enen at the 
expence of four ſhillings per acre. 

As ſoon as the plants are recovered, which will ts 17 
eight or ten days, a ſmall plough* (five inches wide at 
the bottom behind, and eleven inches at top) drawn by 
one horſe, takes the earth from the turnip rows, and with 

the ſoil covers the weeds, &c. which the hoers had pulled 
into the hollow intervals between the ridges. A ſecond 
hoeing takes place, when the plants are ſtrong enough, 
and otherwiſe neceſſary; and a few days after, the ſoil or 
earth before ploughed from the turnip rows, into the hol- 
low intervals, is now equally divided and laid up to each 
drill or ridge again, by the ſame-ſmall plough and one 
horſe, or with a double mould - board plough.— This 8 
niſhes the buſineſs, unleſs the land bas been very wild and 
out of condition, and requires more hoeing and ploughing 
between the drills, _ 

If the drills are made in the ſame directions of the 1 
ges at the next ploughing for corn, the ſurface will be ir- 
regular, and the dung unequally diſtributed. To avoid 
this, on dry level lands, the drills are made diagonally a 
croſs the field; but where the ridges are high, it is heſt 
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to make the drills directiy acroſs the ridges, and draw a 


plough down the furrows to take off the water, 
It is generally ſuppoſed that a weightier crop is ad} 


ced by the drill than the broad-caſt method; but even 
admitting them equal in this reſpect, the ſuperiority, as a 
fallow crop, muſt be allowed to the drill; for the repeat - 
ed ploughings in the intervals, and hand- hoeings in the 
rows, eſſectually ext ir pate the whole race of annual weeds; 
and ſo much ſurface being expoſed through the winter, 
makes a higher preparation for any ſucceeding erop. A- 
nother advantage is, the facility with which they are 
hoed, as a boy or girl, nine or ten years old, can hoe them 
with the greateſt eaſe, and generally better than expe- 
rienced | broad-caft hoers, who are apt to take too many 
plants away; while the young ones, from the apprehen- 
fion of/making eee will leave them at any diſ- 
tance you ſuew them. 


Tyr apphcation' of turnips in this eounty is moſtly to 


feeding and rearing cattle and ſheep, and ſome ſmall quan- 


tities for raiſing ſeed. 


When uſed for cattle, they are always led off from where 
they grow, being previouſly cleared of the carth and fib- 
rous roots as they are pulled, in order to keep them as 
clean as poſſible, When the cattle are tied up in ſheds, 
which we think much better than being out in the fields, 
they. are foddered with turnips eight or nine times a day, 
and with ſtraw or hay twice; great attention | ought to be 
paid to keeping their cribs dean. 


'” 'Tornips drilled. in this manner, were fold in 1793, ke 81. an 
acre, for feeding cattle and ſheep; a much higher price than was 
given/fon any ſown broad · caſt ; and we have known inſtances up- 
on thin, poor, light ſoils, that the crop of turnips was of more 
value than the fee ſimple of the land upon which they grew; 
which we hope will remove the doubts of thoſe who have ſuf- 

Qed that this mode would not anſwer. upon weak thin ſoils ; 

To ſuch ſoils it is Be r adapted of all others. 


When 


* 
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When the convenience of ſnheds cannot be had, they 
are given to the cattle in à dry graſs field ſcattered 
as thin as circymſtances will admit: A crib with ſtraw in 
it ſhould be conſtantly in the field, for the ane; to _ 
themſelves whenever they chuſe. ee 


For forep, they are ſometimes eaten upon we bend 


where they grow, particularly if a dry, light fandy ſoil, 
but more generally led off into an adjoining field,“ which 


we think a much better and more economieaſ practice; 


the ſheep getting a daily, regular ſupply of freſh food, 


and the ſhells being kept clean, are eaten by young 
cattle, or thoſe that are to be fattened next ſummer upon 
graſs. 10 
Zometimes every other ridge is led off, and the remain- 
der eaten upon the ground where they grow. 

When eaten upon the ground, the ſheep are not turned 
upon tlie whole at once; but have it portioned out to 


them, by hurdles, or nets; ſo that they _y have a freth 


break once a week or ten days. 


For ſeed, the turnips of the beſt has are ſelected and 
tranſplanted in the month of October, November, or De- 
cember, into a piece of ground properly prepared to re- 
ceive them; in July or Auguſt following it is generally 
reaped, tied up in ſheaves, and when dry, put into a long 


4%, where it is kept through the winter, and threſhed 


out in April or May. 
The trouble of ſelecting and tranſplanting i is ſometimes 


diſpenſed with; but the ſeed raiſed in this manner is ſold 
for one-half or one-third the price of the tranſplanted 


* The fields into which the furni ips are led to be eaten, are 
fuch as are intended to be ploughed up next'year for wheat or 

boats: — Thus every field in rotation reaps the benefit of having 
the turnips eaten upon it, which we find much preferable to the 


* 


ſyſtem of eating them upon the field where they grow, i 
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ſeed j that is, when the tranſplanted ſeed is ſold for 18. per 


Ib. the other is ſold for 4d. or 6d. 
The produce is very variable, being ſubject to many 
caſualties The average crop may be reckoned about 20 
buſhels, or half a ton per acre The land ſhould be good, 


and well manured after the crop : as we find the ſoil much 
impoveriſhed by it. 


f 


HISTORY 


DRULLED TURNIPS, 


t ; TO trace uſeful diſcoyeries from their origin, through 
their yarious ſtages of improyement, is in moſt caſes both 
uſeful and entertaining; and teaches us not to deſpair, 


though our firſt attempts may be unſucceſsful ; but rather 


hope, that by perſeverance, and varying modes and cir- 
cumſtances, we ſhall at laſt atrain the object ſought for, 
The method of cultivating turnips, deſcribed above, is an 
encouraging inſtance of this obſervation ;—as we find that 
Mr Tull firſt cultivated turnips at three feet diſtance ;z— 
for in his Eſſay on the Principles of Tillage and Vegeta» 
tion, under the article Turnips, page 96, he ſays, „When 
I drilled upon the level“ at three feet intervals, a trial 
was made between thoſe turpips, and a fleld of the next 
neighbour's, ſown broad - caſt at the ſame time, whereof 


7 lis impoſſible to hoe · plough them ſo well when planted 
upon the level, as when they are planted upon ridges ; for if we 
ough deep near to the row, the earth will come over on the left 


Rac of the plough, and bury the young turnips; but when they 
and on ridges, the earth will almoſt all fall down on the right 
fide into the furrow, in the middle of the interval.” 

the 
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the'liand-hoeing coſt ten ſhillings per acre, and had not 
quite half the erop ot the drilled; both being mraſured 
by the buffiel, on purpoſe to ſind the difference. ? 

Drilled turnips, by being no here hut in-the roi, 


may be more eaſily ſeen that thoſe which come up at ran- 


dom; and may therefore be ſooner ſingled out by the 
hand- hoe, which is another advantage; becauſe the ſoon 
er + they are ſingled out the better they will thrive. Page 

$2 nub on fin ttz b301 900 AmaLILCrot 7 
f « We need not be very exact in the number or diſs 
tanceſ we ſet them out at; we contrive to leave the maſ- 
ter turnips (when there is ſo much difference. in them) 


and ſpire ſuch when near one another, and leave the more. 


ſpace before and behind them; but if there be three maſo 
ter turnips together, we take out the middlemoſt. :Page 
100. | 1 | 24318 3; 1 318 


« Dung and tillage together will always attain the ne- 


ceſſary degree of pulverization in leſs time than plougk 


ing can do alone; therefore dung is more uſeful for tur- 
nips, becauſe they have commonly leſs time to grow than 
other plants. Page 102. ' 75 90 
6] have had great crops of turnips in rows three feet 
aſunder, and much greater than I could ever obtain from 


* « And I have ſince found that turnips on the ſame land plant- 
ed on ridzes, with fix foot intervals, make a crop double to thoſe 
that, boy planted on the level, ar even on ridges with three feet 
intervals, 


+ ** The ſooner they are made fingle the better ; but yet when 
they are not very thick, they may ſtand till we have the beſt con» 
venience of ſingling them without much damage; but when t 
come up extraordinary thick, it will be much more difficult to 
make them 3 if hey are neglected at their very firſt coming 

into rough leat.” 5 


1 © The diſtance need not be regular; for when a turnip has 
tx inches of room on one ſide, and eighteen on the other, it is 
almoſt as well as if there was one foot on each fide,” “ 


G4 | rows 
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bons dhitey inches aſynder- But one reaſon why 1/like 


ſix" foot rows better is, that the largeſt turnips are beſt 
for oxen; and are pulled up and loaded with the leaſt 


erpence. find that the leaſt competent number will 


(ceteris. paribun] always be the largeſt. Preface, page ix. 
4 Several lands of turnips, drilled on the level of three 


foot rows,:ploughed/and doubly dunged, and alſo horſe- 


hoed, did not produce near ſo good a crop of turnips as 
fix foot rows adjoining, horſe-hoed, though no ee od 
been thereon: for many years. 

Mis anchonttiodSaence, than that the * foot 
tos did; not admit the hoe-plough to raiſe half the ar- 
tificial-paſture as the ſix foot rows did. The dung plough- 
ed into the narrow intervals before drilling, could oper- 
att no farther with any. great effect, than the hoe-plough 
could turn it up, and help it in its pulverization.“ 
From theſe extracts it appears, that Mr Tull cultivated 
turnips in rows, not only on the level, but on the taps, of 
tro and a half and three feet ridges, and both horſe, and 
hand-hoed, as at preſent; but whether he put dung in 
the bottom of thoſe ridges is not ſo clear, from the ex- 
preſſion, (the dung ploughed into the narrow intervals 
before drilling.“ It is unfortunate that this ingenious 
gentleman, to ſupport a whimſical theory, ſhould not al- 
low that dung was of any other uſe in vegetation, than in 
pulveriaing the ſoil; though he is obliged to admit, that 
for cabbages, turnips, carrots; and potatoes, it will make 
the e greater, and the ane will like them never the 
worſe. nne 

But his diſciples entertained juſter notions of the pro- 
| perties and value of dung to neglect it as will PR in 
the ſequel, 

We are informed by a gentleman who went to dire 
the nen of an eſtate in „ e in 1769, 


at dt; | 3 
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that Mr Craik, of Arhigland, hear Dumfriss, had then 
drilled tur nips betwixt twenty and thirty years ʒ by tak - 


ing the wedium, his firſt beginning would he about 1745+ 
The mode he purſued was as follows: In the Autumn, 
as ſoon as the corn crop was off, he ꝑloughed his land in- 
to two bout ridges, in which ſtate it continued all winter; 


next ſpring theſe ridges were ploughed, and harrowed 


until ſufficiently pulverized, and at laſt ſplit to make a 

hollow furrow:for depoſiting the dung, which, was cover- 
ed in by the plough, going twice about, making a ridge 
near four feet wide; then this two · hout ridge was har- 
rowed, a ſingle - wheel drill, turning round a hellow cylin- 


der of tin with holes in it, depoſited the ſeed directly over 


the dung: the drill had a ſmall roller behind to cover in 
the ſeed; and was drawn by one horſe, When the plants 
were ready for hoeing, they were ſet out at ten or twelye 
inches diſtance one from another, in the rows; and the 
intervals plonghed . pee ee, the nme oft- 
En ͤ as neceſſary. 4 6 


From this place it is probable that the iti had . 


velled into Cumberland; for in the year 1755, Philip 
Howard, Eſq. of Corby, firſt cultivated turnips in that 
county, in drills with four feet intervals; finding the dif- 
tance too wide, he reduced it to two feet, and continued 
it ſor ten years before it was followed by the farmers, who 
Bow purſue the ſame mode with little variation, except 
that they make the diſtance of the intervals about twenty» 
ſeven inches. The one - bout ridges, in which the dung 
is depoſited, are here called Aitobes, and are flattened at 
the top by drawing a piece of wood over them, in- 
ſtead of a roller or a harrow. NN 
About the year 1756, or 1757, Mr Pringle, formerly « a 
ſurgeon in the army; ho had an eſtate near Coldſtream, 


in Berwickſhire, was the firſt perſon in that neighbour- 


hood who cultivated turnips in this manner; His drills 


were 
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were it three feet and a half diſtance. Mr Cox, a ſerjeant, 


hom Mr Piingle brought home with bim for a ſervant, 


fays, that his maſter took hie hints from Mr Tull's book, 
and that he alſo drilled all ach corn . en he had 
overcome the annual weeds. e 

Mr William Dawſon, "In was well wii with. 
the'turnip culture in England, having been purpoſely ſent 
to'refide in thoſe diſtricts for fix or ſeven years where the 


| beſt cultivation was purfued, withan intention not only of 


ſeeing,” but of making himſelf maſter of the manual ope- 


_ rations, and of every minutia in the practice, was convine- 


ed of the ſuperiority of Mr Pringle's mode over every o- 
ther he had ſeen, either in Norfolk or elſewhere; and in 
1762; when he entered to Frogden Farm, near Kelſo, in 
Roxburghſhire, he immediately adopted the practice up- 
on 4 large ſcale, to the amount of 100 acres yearly, 
He began by drilling at three feet diſtance; but a fer 
years aſter, trying various widths of intervals, he re- 
duced it to two feet and a half, which he ſtill con- 
fines.” As far as we have been able to obtain infor ma- 
tion, he was the firſt that uſed a  Poller for Py _ 
tops of the one- bout ridges. 

It may not be improper to Werk, thet' Mr Pringle 
purſued this'mode for ſeveral years, yet none of his neigh» 
bours followed the example ; but no ſooner did Mr Daw- 
fon (an actual farmer) adopt the ſame ſyſtem, than it was 
immediately followed, not only by ſeveral farmers in his 


vicinity, but by thoſe very farmers adjoining Mr Pringle, 


whoſe crops they had ſeen for ten or twelve years ſo much 
fuperior to their'own, ' It is alſo deſerving of notice, that 


_ when Mr Dawſon ſettled at Frogden, the whole of that 
diſttift'was under the moſt wretched ſyſtem of cultivation, 


and the farmers unacquainted with the value of turnips, 
artificial graſſes, and lime. At firſt his practice met with 
e opponents, Ae ridiculed by the old, the ignor · 
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ant, and the prejudiced; but his ſuperior: crops and pro- 
fits ſoon made converts: The practice in a'few years-be« 
came general; and this diſtrict is now amongſt the beſt 
cultivated in the kingdom, the land trebled in value, 
and the aſpect of the country greatly improved. It is a 
pleaſing reflection, that the example and exertions of one 
man has been capable of producing ſo great, ſo laſting, 
and ineſtimable benefiis; and it is more than probable, 
that this mode of cultivating turnips would have died a- 
way with Mr Pringle, and the practice been loſt to his 
diſtrict, had it not been ſor the e ue pes _— 
_ of this individual, "1 1 


: 


We remember ſeeing,” about TOR vent oy 
ame cultivated in this manner, by Mr Chriſtopher Ben- 
ſon, of Stainſby, near Ripley, in Yorkſhire, an ingenious 
gentleman, and great advocate for drilling, and who had 
drilled all his corn crops for many years: His nephew, 
Mr Donkin, informs us, that he had cultivated turnips in 
this manner, more than twenty years before chis, n 
will de prior to the year 170. 

In Mr Benſon's practice deſcribed 97 himſelf, in Dr 
Hunter's Georgical Eſſays, page 379, the ſeed is drilled 
upon the dung, and that and the ſeed covered together, 
by harrowing acroſs the ridges:* In this paper he very 
properly ſums up the advantages of this mode of cultivat- 
ing turnips; he obſerves, the ſeed being placed upon 
the moiſt dung, will vegetate early in all circumſtances of 
the weather; and the manure being well covered, will 
be ſecured from evaporation in the hoteſt ſeaſons: The 
turnips being placed immediately over the manure, have 
a ready paſſage by means of their tap roots, into rich bed 
of nutriment, which will accelerate their growth;'and in. 
ap their ſize. As the crop grows upon ridges, with a 


| bew ſays 7 the dung and ſeed were covered in „ 
goa 222515 board plough ſet wide, and then harrowed,” by | 


trench 
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trench on each fide, it is obvious that the turnipamill res 
main dry in the wetteſt ſeaſons, a circumſtance of the ut- 
moſt utility: To thoſe advantages we may add, the dowb- 
ling of the ſoil, which I conſider as an important article in 
all ſituations where ne _ land happens 1 
thin”. | 

Amen a review of the ts it appears, that the pre- 
ſent mode of cultivating turnips, by drilling in rows at 
two: ſeet and two ſeet and a half diſtance, had occurred to 
different people in different parts, who all, at firſt, began 
according to: Mr Tull's directions, with the addition of 
dung put in the bottom of the ridge; and after trying 
various width of intervals, found that the beſt and moſt 
convenient diſtance was from twenty-four to thirty inches; 
but it. is very clear that Me Tull is the root I whence this 
txcellem. practice frft originated. ..\.. 

This mode of cultivating turnips, is now r ſpreading 15 
and wide, with great rapidity; beſides this county, it is 
alſo the general practice of Roxburghſhire and Berwick- 
ſhire, and has been lately adopted by the beſt cultivators 
in various diſtricts of Scotland, as well as different parts of 
England; amongſt which the county of Norfolk will par- 
ticularly profit by it, as a firſt-rate cultivator who holds a 
large farm in that county, has procured the proper appara- 
tus from hence, and ſent his ſon to be inſtructed in the 
differept operations it has alſo found its way into Dor- 
ſetſhire ; we bad the pleaſure of ſeeing. it praftiſed with 
great ſucceſ by, the-ingenjous Mr Boſwell of Piddletown 
_ and to the farmers of Devonſhire, it has been particularly 
recommended, as the beſt ſyſtem known, by the cele- 
brated' Mr Marſhall, who has minutely examined, and is 
well acquainted with the:agriculture, of the greateſt part 
of the kingdom. And the Preſident of the Board adds, 


* This Gentleman, has ubliſhed the Rural Economy Nor- 
Folt, Y hire, Midland Cou mies, Glouceſterſhire, the Welt of 


Englas PRE 2 e > 
* that 


that this gentleman informed him, that the beſt cultiva- 
tors, and moſt intelligent farmers he had ever ſeen, were 
thoſe who FRI this 8 5 on e 1 ee 


„acer 5. 3 not | commonh ee 


uta Baga—has been ti ied by a fe; but nor ſo long 
as is neceſſary to draw any poſitive concluſions reſpecting 
its comparative merits. With us, it is not near ſo valua- 
ble as the common turnip. Hares are remarkably fond 
of it, and will not touch the other turnips wile there * 
one of theſe i in the field. 


Rape—is' ſeldom grown for ſeed, and perhaps not lo 
often for ſheep as it ought, on lands improper for turnips. 
Upon lands that have grown early oats, and are intended 
for fallow next year, it is ſometimes ſown in September, 
as ſpring ſeed for ſheep, to ſupply the vacancy between 
turnips and clover. _ For this 1 a little rye is ſown 
Along with 8 6 


. Cabbages—were tale but gave way NY as mk 
nips; it being thought that the latter anſwer, as good a 
purpoſe, and are obtained with leſs trouble. 


Carrot have been frequently tried; but have bitber- 
to made little or no progreſs, probably from the great 
trouble attending their cultivation, compared with pota- 
toes; which in ſome meaſure anſwer the 111 intention 
as food for horſes. ot erat 1 53 v rn 

Flar.— was formerly cultivated in ſmall quantities for 
family uſe, but is now in a great meaſure given up; it hay- 
ing been found, that land which had grown flax was ſo 
much impoveriſhed, as to require an extra manuring, be- 
fore, it could be brought to the lame ſtate of Rene as 
the reſt of the field. _ 


Won r Tinoria. )==This plant, the leaves of 
hieb 
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which are ſo uſeful in dying,“ is cultivated at Mwburn 
only, on the banks of the Tyne, 2.5 Meſſrs e a e 
and Dun. 

The ground is Doughes with a deep e n | 
Winter, and made as fine as poſſible againſt April, in 
which month it is ſown, at the rate of 6 buſhels per acre, 
broad-caſt ; in about a fortnight after it makes its appear- 
ance above ground, particular care is taken to keep it clear 
of weeds, which is done by boys and girls from 10 to 14 
years of age z who have each a ſpade about 5 inches long 
and 4 inches broad, which they uſe with one hand to dig 
up the weeds, and with the other gather them; this pro- 
ceſs is repeated two or three times before cropping ; which 
is done by wringing off the leaves of the plant with their 
hands, and putting them in baſkets. —The firſt crop is 
generally gathered the latter end of July; the ſecond, the 
laſt week in September, and the third in November; but 
this is only from off ſurh parts where the ſecond crop was 
gathered firſt: It is carried from the field in earts' to the 
mill, where it is ground into a green paſte, and made into 
balls about 3 inches diameter, when it is ſet upon ranges | 
under ſheds to dry, which is done m two or three weeks; 
after this it is put into the houſe or pen, and kept till all 
the n are ann z and: er manufactured. t 


4 


err %ů Ye þ ser. 


* . 4 £9 & „Jen 7 „ 
1 ft 


It is not 45 TATA uſed Mig FER for its blue blew, but allo 
| for the baſis of many other colours. It was with the juice of this 
plant that the ancient Britons ſlained their t to "_ them 
appear more terrible to their tnemies. 


+ Two workers to an acre, from the begining of far toDe- 
cember, is the general allowance. 


Mr Rait, in a letter to the Pprefdedt, ſtates, that he had =" | 

ered that indigo might be made from the juice that is preſſed 
out by the mill, in manufacturing the leaves; but it ſeems he has 
not yet accomplimed it, as in- a ſubſecſuent letter be ſays; my 
views upon the whole of this buſineſs terminate iu one of two 
points the firſt is to have the particles of colour N * 
e 
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Sxcr. 6. Corn Harvefe. 


The Corn Harveſ—in the vale of Till, and upon Tyne- . 
fide near Hexham, frequently begins the firſt week in 
Auguſt; while upon the cold backward ſoils and ſituations, 
oats will be often uncut the latter end of October, or be- 
ginning of November; but the moſt general harveſt iz in 
September. Moſt. of the corn is cut with fickles, by WOo- 
men; ſeven of whom, wüh a man to bind after them, 


generally reap two acres per fy —Oats and . are 
ſometimes mown. 


Wheat is ſer up in | ſtooks of twelve 58 ach; oats 
and barley are (*'gated,” ) ſet up in ſingle ſheaves ; and 
when dry, bound tight at the bottom, and led home, or 
ſet up in ſtooks of ten ſheaves each. The ſtacks are moſt» 
ly round; but fome of the beſt farmers ſet up their barley 
and wheat in long narrow ſtacks, which keep the corn 
much better and dryer: And the practice of placing corn 
upon ſtone pillars, with a cap or cover over them (to keep 

out the mice) and a frame of wood over all, js gaining 
ground, and cannot be too much recommended, as it not 
only prevents the mice getting to it, but keeps the corn 
dry and airy: It is an excellent method for grain that is to 
be kept until Summer; and one principal advantage is, 
that wheat may be led from the field and ſet upon thoſe 
ſtands almoſt as ſoon as reaped. — They are made both 
round and onlonge but moſt of the latter. 


the liquor, and made a marketable article by tel, as io 55 


failing of that, to apply it to the uſe of vate, along with the li- 
8 in which it in the moſt 0 Rate we can 
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| CHAPTER PTIT. 
'Grass, | 
| e eee 8 
Ber. 1. ee, Meadows and Ru 


Wrari nay ness dy- natural wit 
are ſuch lands as are overffowed by rivers, and produce # 
crop-of hay every year, without any returns of manure x 
Of this deſcription of meadows we have very few in this 
county; what are called meadows here, ate ſuch old graſs 
lands'as are employtd' for growing hay almoſt every year, 
the greateſt part of which are uplands: To enable them 
to ſtand this ſevere cropping, they are, or ought to be, 
manured on the ſur fate, every third or fourth year: if 
this operation be neglected, they impoveriſh very faſt; 
Where they cannot conveniently be dunged as above, they 
are depaſtured one year, and mow the other; or, what is 
better, depaſtured two years, and mon the third; the 
produce, from 1 to 14 tons per acre, a fair crop; the 
aftermath (or © Fog”) is frequently let from 10 to 15 
ſhillings per acre, and i is ory daten in fattening 
oxen and cows. © 

Lands that are intended 6% Melee rs e fred 
(from being depaſtured with any kind of ftock) at differ- 
ent times in the ſpring; from the beginning of April to 
the middle of May, as beſt ſuits the convenience of the 
occupier ; particular aitentiom is paid to the mole-hills, 
dung, &c. being /caſe2,”"*® and the' ones and other 
matters that might obſtruct the operations of "the, ſeythey | 
are carefully gathered off, ks: 


* Spread abroad. 


Natural 
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ri Natural Paſurar, or old graſs land, are moſt prevalenz 
wlong the ſea coaft, theſe are depaſtured with both ſheep. 
and oten the general mode of ſtinting being twoacres to 
an on, and the ſame quantity of ground to 8 or 10 ſheep, | 
thro' the Summer; and from t to 2 ſheep per acre thro? 
the Winter; the latter are either the ftore flock, or ewes 
for fat lambs.— Sometimes Cheviot: wethers'34 years old 
in good condition, are put in thoſe paſtures after the fat · 
ting cattle are taken out, and pay well if they — 
_ AA Spa to the n b.. 
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The ed Graſſes moſt commonly 0 "mY this 
county are, red clover, {tri ifolium pratenſe, ) white clover, 
{trifolium repens, ) and ray- graſs ¶ lolium perenne :] with. 
theſe ſome people mix rib- graſs ¶ plantago lanctolata } and 
upon fandy ſoils, hop-medic® { medicago lupulina ) is fon 
with fucceſs, Few of theſe grafles are ever grown alone, 
except red clover, when intended to continue only on 
year; and even then, a ſmall portion of ray-graſs (from 
one to three gallons per acre) is generally ſown with it, 
we think with much propriety, as it not only comes early 
in the | pring, but thickens the crop, and facilitates mak- 
ing the clover into hay. 

But when land is intended to continue for three ot 
more years in graſs, they are generally mixed in the pro- 
portion of eight or ten pounds of red clover, four pounds 
of white clover, and half a buſhel of ray-graſs per acre: to 
the above quantities are ſometimes added three or four 
pounds of rib-graſs, and hop=medic, as the ſoil ſuits, 
When red clover is grown alone, 10 or 12 pounds an 
wry Are fown _ dry friable ſoils, and from 14 to TE, 


„Thi in fone eta 1e called hop-trefoil, a name ptbpefly 
kelaoging to avery different plan, tize=-Trifolium agrariums > 


14 2 H pounds 
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pounds upon ſtrong loanis or clays» They are ſown in 
March, April, and May, upon lands fallowed the ſummer 
preceding for wheat, dr turnips ſucceeded by barley, 
and ought always to be harrowed in, as well as rolled. 
Harrowing is particularly neceſſary upon ſtrong lands 


growing wheat; and acroſs the ridges is the beſt mode of 


performing the operation. We find, that where corn is 


_ drilled, and the intervals hoed, it pulverizes the ſoil, and 


makes the fineſt preparatiom for graſs ſeeds of all others: 
where this is properly done, and harrowed once acrofs, 
after the ſeeds are ſown, they ſeldom or never miſs ; long 


experience having proved, that nothing requires a finer 


tilth than clover and graſs ſeeds: Upon the beſt ſoils, 
the clover and ray-graſs mixed, are generally ready 
to depaſture with fat ſheep by the beginning of April, and 
from, May, through the Summer, will carry fix or eight 
ſheep per acre, according to the luxuriance of the crop 
and fertility of the ſoil; the ſecond and remaining years, 
they are depaſtured by the ſtore flock. Theſe paſtures 
are frequently mown when the ray-graſs begins to flow- 
er, which not only increaſes the bottom graſs, but a 
quantity of excellent hay is obtained, of conſiderable 


value. 


When the at are not depaſtured, but kept for hay, 
they are generally mown about the latter end of June; 
the average produce about 2 toris per acre, The ſecond 
crop is rarely cut for hay, but depaſtured by cattle or 
ſheep, chiefly the latter: When cattle are put into a freſh 
clover * fog,” eſpecially in wet weather, they ſometimes 
hove, by the ſudden fermentation of the clover; to pre- 
vent this inconvenience, cattle are put upon it in the mid- 
dle of the day, when it is free from dew or any moiſture, 
they being firſt filled with natural graſs, which hinders 
them from eating ſo greedily, as if put on hungry; if the 
clover once paſs, they ſeldom. take any harm after- 

2) wards; 


wards: by uſing this precaution, we have not had any 
cattle hoven, for ſeveral years. When very much 
ſwelled, an inſtrument is uſed, (ſimilar to that uſed by ſur- 
geons in tapping for the dropſy) it is ſo contrived, that 
after being thruſt in between the hip and rib, (on the ner 
fide) one part pulls out, while a tube remains in the ori- 
fice, thro which an amazing quantity of fetid air eſcapes, 
and relieves the animal; but they are very _ n 
again afterwards. 

We have heard of hoven cattle being relieved, _ giv- 
ing them an egg ſhell full of tar. 

The practice of keeping horſes in the houſe; ſheds, or 
fold-yards, all Summer, upon cut clover, tares, Q. was 
introduced into this county, about the year 1770; it is 
now generally adopted by the beſt farmers, who find 
their horſes thrive better; are cheaper kept than depaſ- 
turing at large; and alſo, that a quantity of manure 
is gained by this means, which otherwiſe would have been 
in a great meaſure loſt, or of very little uſe; as the dung 
of horſes, when dropped in paſtures, is moſtly deſtroyed 

by inſects, in the Summer ſeaſon.— An acre of good clo- 
ver uſed in this manner, will keep from 2 to 3 horſes, 


from the beginning of Jang on the end of Ne ure 
bout 20 weeks. 3 


Saintfoin, Lucern, and dne have been tried on 2 
ſmall ſcale, but do not ſeem to come into general uſe; the 

, crops of clover being thought more valuable. 
In order to draw any fair comparative value between 
the produce of old graſs lands and artificial graſſes, the 

ſoil and fituation ought to be exactly alike, and experi- 
ments accurately conducted; for want of ſuch data, no 
juſt concluſions can be made; but we believe, that gener - 
al obſervation and experience have eſtabliſhed an opinion, 
that the ſame lands which in a ſtate of old graſs carried 
3 ſheep TY will, for the firſt-year of clover and ray- 


Eads tet erase, 
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 Krewed, put it inte, foot cocks (wappings) which can 


de over much better than when ſtrewed abroad. 5 8 
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_ graſs, depaſture 5 or 65 on rich, old grazing paſtures, the 


difference will probably not be fo great, and what they 
fall ſhort in Summer, will be made up by their ſuperiority 
in Winter ; on clayey ſoils, it would certainly be a dan- 
gerous experiment to convert thoſe rich grazing paſtures 


into tillage, as a cettain portion of ſuch is a valuable ac- 


quiſition to every farm ; but they are ſo rarely ſcattered, 
that few farms-are ſo fortunate as to enjoy fo deſirable an 


appendage, 1 
RS "Seer. 3— Hey Harveſt. 
The hay harveſt is feldom begun before the middle of 
June. The mowers cut from half an acre to three quar- 
ters a day, and that very ill; the hay-makers are equally 


indolent and inactive. After the graſs is cut it is by ſome 


tedded, ſtrewed, or ſpread abroad, and repeatedly turned 
till dry“ others, the day after it has been tedded or 


ſcarcely be too ſmall; (if the weather keeps dry it is in 
two days more, put into large cocks z) if the weather 
proves wet, we know no mode by which it will fave det- 


ter, or waſte the ſmell leſs, as the rain paſſes thro' them, 


and a {mall quantity of air or ſun dries them again, or 
they are eaſily turned over In either made, when ſuſſi - 
ciently dry, it is put into ricklets (provincially piles ] of 
about half a ton each in the field z which ſtand there for 
two, three, or more weeks, until a convenient opportuni- 
ty offers for leading them home, to be put into one large 


_ Rack. In thefe ricklets, the hay takes a-firſt ſweating, 


which prevents its heating when put into larger maſſes. 
For the purpoſe of drawing it together to be put into 
Pikes, or ricklets, it is either cocked, or put into large 
e never ted of firew clover when mon. but turn it in the 
hes with the head of the rake, backward and forward, until 


be fit to put into large cocks, or 4 which we prefer to 
Every other mode we have ſeen, as it preſerves the leaves 


heaps 


* 


OF /[NOKTHUMBRRAAND, cet 
heaps, which are trailed in by one horſe, Foked ta the 
ends of a long rope, put round the bottoms of thoſe 
cocks or heaps ;; upon the hind part of which, a boy gets 
with his feet, to keep it down; and prevent its flipping 
aver the top of the hay; when arrived at the place wants 
ed, one end of the rope is taken off the hoc at the honſes 
ſhoulder, and being thus looſened. at one end, the horſe 
| rn en 
and leaves it. 

When the hay is gether 105 into er. nor largs 
"wg but remains in a thick row, t is then neceiſary-to 
uſe two horſes, vi. One yoked to each end of a ſtrong 
ſweeping rope; and two perſons to get upon the rops 
with their feet, one on each fide the row, who reſt with 
_ their arms upon the hay, and ſtep forward on the rope 
as the hay gathers. To prevent the hay from dipping 
off hehind, a ſmall cord is faſtened to the hind part of the 
ſweeping rope; and extended to each perſon's hand, 
which they let out as they ſtep forward, or find other · 
wiſe neceffary. By either of the above modes, the hay 
grown upon a field of 9 or 10 acres may be drawn to- 
gether in a fem hoves, e ee eee 
either fledges or carts. 
| When tha large ack is made in the field, the * Eibe | 
are drawn ta it, by putting a ſtrong rope round their bot- 
tom, the two ends of which are faſtened to the bind part 
of a carts in which are yoked 3 or 4 horſes.— This faves 
the trouble of enen wee 
er ve prin | 2745 
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Aa 5 grazed in the eee 
county, and a few in the vicinity of Whittingham; they 
zre bought in May or June, and fold as they become 
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ing veſſels belonging to 'Neweaſtle, Shields, Sunderland, 
Hartley, and Blythe. © Den 260 0% $297, 1 
Some few graziers buy! otily ſuch oxen as are forward 
by having got turnips in the Spring: theſe generally 
80 off in June, and are followed by cows, 'heifers, or 
kylbes 3 ;* of which, thoſe that do not get fat on the paſ-/ 2 
ture, to be ſold thro" the Summer, are put upon fogs 


(uftermaths) and fold in November and December. The 


cows are alſo bought in the ſpring months, and are chief- 
ly uſed for honie confumption: The kyloes are bought 
at Valkirk-Tryſts, (* meetings") or at Newcaſtle Fair, in the 
Autummn, and wintered upon coarſe, rough ground or 
ſtraw: (ſometlmes a few turnips are given in the Spring) 
ant are fold all thro' the Summer, as they become fit for 
the butcher,” to ſupply Newcaſtle and other markets. 
Thoſe chat are ready to go off in June, always leave the 
moſt profit; beef being frequently ſold at that ſeaſon for 
a ſhilling a ſtone more than the ordinary prices. 
The profit of grazing, like all other ſpeculations, varies 


with elrcumſtances; but we believe we may venture ta a- 


verage it at 3l. or 31. 108. for keeping on 'graſs from 
May-day to Michaelmas. "Cows, in general, leave more 
than oxen, in proportion to their weight; but they are 
ſubject to diſorders of the udder, that frequently reduce 
the profit, and deter many people from grazing them. © 
Some few graz lers follow the old cuſtom of keeping on- 
* one kind bf ſtock upon the ſame ground; whllſt others, 
we think with more propriety, intermix with oxen and 
cows, a few ſheep, and two or three colts in each paſture; 
which both turn to good account, and do little injury to 
the grazing cattle : In ſome cafes, ſheep area real benefit, 
* aeg bene _ en eee 


Gu 
g I 8 . 


940 


5 excellent vree of ſmall eiue from we Nee. of 
gectlund. 
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Facobea 7 which diſgraces ſome of the beſt paſtures in the 


county, where oxen oniy are grazed. | 

Sheep, that have been wintered upon turnips, are 2 | 
to the earlieſt graſs that can be obtained; the clovers and 
ray-graſs are generally ready in April; the old graſs lands 
not before May: In both ſituations they are continued 
till ſhorn, and ſold off, from the latter end of May, thro” 
all June and part of July, from 21. to 21. 15s. each. 6: HIS 
1797 the prices were from 2l. 108. to 3]. 10s:each; The 


draft ewes, or ſhearling wethers intended for turnips 1 next, 


Winter, ſucceed them, and thus a regular rotation 18 kept ; 
up. Of late years, ſome farmers have ſold their ſhearling | 
wethers in July, (when only 15 months old) to the butch- 
ers, for as high prices, as from 30 to 35 ſhillings each; 
In 1796, they ſold from 4a to 45 ſhillings each; and in 
1797; as high as 30 Rat after ſhearing 2 fleece 
worth 6 ſhillings. 

A large portion of the lands of this county being liable 
to the rot, and unſafe for a breeding flock, the occupiers 
of ſuch ſituations, venture ewes for fat lambs for one year; 
theſe are bought-in the Autumn, put to tup early, (ſome 
in Auguſt) the lambs ſold in May, June, and July; after 
which the-ewes are fatted, and ſold in October and Nov- 
ember.— uch lambs as are early, and go off in May, 'dft- 
en ſell for 20 ſhillings each; but the others average at 2. 
bout 128. Gd. The price of fat ewes depends much on 
their being of a good or flow feeding ſort, and wil vary 
from 24 to 30 ſhillings; The average may be called 24 
ber genre es: ee from en eme 
ne | 411-46 5t-5986h 
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„irie of Lefhiiry; and Mr Watſon of — not 
having i ready a market for the great quantities af bran, 


pollard and bat-· chimmings, which their extenſive manu» 


adures of flour and oat-meal produce, have applied it to 
freding different kinds of ſtock; they both agree that for 
feeding pige, ig:is of little value one of the gentlemen 
ſays, that from ſome experiments he had read, he was in- 
duced to enter largely on the buſineſs, and perſevered in 
it, till he loſt upwards of a thoyſand pounds. 

Fer Horſee—they both think it very, valuable along 
with hay-orftraw, inſtead of corn; Mr Watſon allows his 
borles ® buſhels of bran, * buſhels of pollard, and 2 of 
2252] 1 A oat 


\ * 1 


* * 
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| oat ſeedy per 'week, the ayerage price of wþigh is about 
5 ſhillingsz, the horſes are in high condition, ang ſſeck ag. 
ravens, but not more ſo than thoſe that have 24 hulbels 
of oats per week, the price of which at 23. m. 
equal to the value of the bran. e At W i 

For Catti. Mr Hay ſays, that in the beginning of 
October, I tie up my cattle in ſheds, and place before: 
every beaſt a crib for bran,” and another for” turnips; and 
to each give à peck of pallard, morning and evening, with 
full allowance of turnips, well cleanſed and topped; I fre · 
quently mix oat ſheeling ſeeds and oat duſt, which makes 
them fonder of the pollard; if ſtale ar oid kept. Thies 
months ſtall· feeding in 1 nnen e 
the uſual way.“. 

Is onlur-10 from: tins idea of the utility. eee 
mode, we muſt eſtimate the expence of the pollard, in ad- 
dition to the full allowance of turnips: pollard being a 
fner.kind of bran, is ſold fer ad. a buſhel more; of courſe 
when bran is 10d. per buſhel, yollard will be 16. and al- 
lowing that an ox will fatten as much in 10 weeks with 
the above keeping, as he will in 29 by the common. modes 
the account will ſtand thus: ner ih . 3 22 

7 


10 Weeks—Pollard 30 buſhels, at 1s. * 10 
Ditto———Tyrnips, at 43. 6d. - o'- 2 6.0 
 ——— Attendance ,- --.-,- 9.10. 0 


. 
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"Hence it appears that feeding with polling and tur- 
nips is not cheaper than the common 1 ext 
ing that it is done in half"the lime. f 

Mr Watfon put 6 oxen into a fold- yard (erh s hed in 
it) on the 20th of May; in 7 weeks they had eaten 360 
buſhels'of bran and oat ſeeds mixed, with which they had 
ſor the firſt three weeks coarſe hay, the other four, cut 
cdover-. With this their cribs were kept conſtantly full 
The value of bran and oat ſeeds amounts to about 68. per 
per week each beaſt; of the hay and clover no account 
was kept, but it cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 1s. which 
makes with -attendance 78. per week each beaſt; near 


double the expence of graſa, and more than the improve- 


ment of the cattle would pax, tho' _—_ were ay in 
very thriving condition. 

Mr Watſon once e to habe two heifers 4 
bran only; they grew worſe and worſe, and were obliged. 
to have other food; when they got graſs, they cat much. 
more bran than when they got bran alone. 


Fur Sbeep.—theſe gentlemen allow 5 buſhels per week 
per ſcore, to their ftore ewes on graſs, that is 5 rod. ert 


' week, or 34d. per ſheep beſides graſ e. 


Mr Hay wintered 150 ewes on 38 acres; they had 53 
buſhels per week of bran ; but this land would have win» 


tered 70 ewes without any affiſtance, therefore the bran 


was applied to the ſupport of the 80 additional ewesz of 


courſe the expences per week will be 


£- . d. 
33 buſhels of bran at tod. per buſhel, Rog: bow pf © 
which divided wy 80 22 
gives the expence per week of keeping — 
„ ee - . 


which is near double the price — 5 paid for turnips. 
, Mr 


or NORTHUMBERUANDS ten 


Mr Watſon is ſummering 195 ewes on Spindleſton-Hill- 


| (a bare rocky paſture); to this flock he allows 16 buſhels 
of bran per day, or 112 buſhels'/per week, which at 10d. 


per buſhel, is 64d. per week per ſheep, beſides the graſs; | 
they are in excellent condition, but it is a price for keeps 


ing ſtore ewes that moſt farmers would ſtare at. 

To a flock of 65, year-old fat wethers, he gives 42 
buſhels of bran per week, which is near 64d, per week 
per ſheep; they are depaſtured upon good land, at the 
rate of about 7 ſheep an acre, which is ſcarcely double the 


number the fame ground would keep equally well with» - 


out bran, of courſe theſe ſheep coſt above 1s; per week 
per ſheep, a price that the appearance of the RE ria 


by no means promiſe to repay» 


Theſe are all the facts that have come to our ane | 


ledge, reſpecting feeding with bran ; from which it ap- 


pears that it i not / erer ver as ae 


preſented the Board, 


* 


CHAPTER IX. 


= 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS, 


eee. 


In gardening we do not find any practices in this dif- 


trict but what are generally known to the profeſſion 3 
and in reſpect to Orchards they are thinly ſcattered in- 


deed . The froſty nights, and north-eaſt winds from the 
German Ocean, which are ſo prevalent here in the ſpring 
months, are very inimical to fruit crops; and it is pro- 
bably owing to this circumſtance that there is ſuch a ſcar- 
4 
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cliy of orcliards 7 ſo muc h fo. that we believe nine terths 

of the:agples:conſfured in this county are PO an 
Kent, Eſſen, and _ 4s pony: GOO; 
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, QOBS growing in a natural Py are e bound ial 
on the banks of rivers thoſe of the north and ſouth 
Tyne, the Wanſbeck; Caquet. and their tributary ſtreams, 
have hy ſan the greateſt qu nticy. Of old oak timber, 
ſrom rig to one hundred and forty years growth, the 
probable value may be about 60,0001..of which two-thirds 
can only be ſaid to be proper for building mg of great 
burthen. 

The demand by the collieries = lead mines for mall 
wood, has induced the proprietors of woods on the Der- 
went, Tyne, &c, to eut them at an early age. From 
twenty-five to thirty years growth is the general term for 
oak, elm, and aſh; but birch, willow, and aller, are cut 
\ ſooner 3 and hazle for corf rodi⸗ once in three or four 

ven. e 

The price of aſh and elm is from 18. to 28. per foot; 
of oak rem 28. de 38. per fadt f of birch, aller, & c for 
vin poor fig. feet; long, and from, four to fix inches dia- 
meter, Ac each ; cork rods, 6d, per hundred. Oak bark 
ol dee ee been 2 ton- Under this — 

| 22 i ni 

2 Gorges are a kind of 
wat 9 
s | ment 


1 


* baſkets, uſed for 
le of rods from * to 1 inch dia- 


ment, and at thoſe prices, an acre in thirty years will pro- 
duce, on an average, Gol. clear of expences; there has 
been inſtances of an acre of wood, thirty-two years old, 


ſeling for 100l. and another of ſixty years growth, worth 


2001. per acre; but theſe were in ee favourable 
Futons, 

In the management: of 3 the genertl 
tice is to cut all away together. The ſyſtem of Auk | 


Surtees,  Eiqz of Newbiggen, we think preſetabie : The \ 


takes his away in patches; and as the older trees intar ne 


with the younger ſprings, and where a chriviag healthy 


oak is in a convenient ſituation, he lets it ſtand fon tim 


bert by.this. means the young ſpring is eltened. anden 


annual produce of upwards, of _ 100l, is obtained Hum 


| Gary acres of woodland. b doi arg ate: 0 fe 7 9 


Plantations, on an extenſiye ſeale, are riüng in enery | 


part of the county ; and are almoſt in every inſtance. doing 
well, and promiſe not only to repay. the ſpirited exertlons 
of the proprietors, but will add greatly to the or ent 
and improvement of the count. ov 
Amongſt the great variety gi trees we have obſerved/in 
thoſe, plantations, the larch riſes proudly. Pb eminent 
above the reſt, and in almoſt every ſituations ſat ous- 
trips the various ſpecies of firs and pines, whertver-we 
have noticed them planted promiſcuoufly together. In 
many plantations. in the northern parts of the county the 


Apruce firs, between 20 and 30 years old, have dita-off ; 


and this in ſo many very different ſoils and ſituations; that 


they are now in a great meaſure diſcarded from the plan» 


tations that have been made of late years; the cauſe-of. 
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CHAPTER XI, RT 
WASTES. 


. 1 ; 
- 


Tur common in this county capable of being eonvert- 
ed into profitable tillage land are now very trifling, the 


greateſt part having been incloſed within the laſt thirty 


years ; the whole amounting to near 120,000 acres. Of 
this, the commons belonging to the manors of Hexham- 
hire and Allendale contain 50, ooo acres, a great part 


(35,000) of which are high, expoſed, heathy. mountains. 
"Theſe are to be converted into tinted paſtures, not being 


thought capable of any other improvement. 


The increaſed value of ſuch incloſed commons, Sepdnds 


(as we have ſtated in our Report of Cumberland) entirely | 


upon the ſyſtem of cultivation purſued. Upon Bulbeck- 


common there are lands which, in a ſtate of common, were 
not worth more than 18. an acre, a part of which has been 


in tillage twenty-five years, and grown three white crops 


ſucceſſively, betwixt one fallowing and another. This 


land is now dear enough at 4s. an acre; while Mr Hop- 


per's of Black-Hedley, is worth 10s. or 12s. His ſyſtem - 


is, when firſt broke up from heath, to pare and burn, and 
plough in the autumn; next ſpring plough acroſs, lime 
and ſow oats; then fallow and lime, 75 buſhels per acre, 


and ſow turnips ; after which, oats and graſs ſeeds, four 
pounds red' clover, five pounds white, and one buſhel of 


ray graſs, and continue in graſs fix or ſeven ny, . 
to-plough for oats-—turnips—oats—and ſow ypgith 


ted as before. There are inſtances, where the 


value is in the ratio of twelve to one, or even more; — 


= 
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theſe are, where the commons were of no value to the 
- proprietor, which'is in general the caſ. - 

The extent of waſte landj—or open mountainous dif. 
tris, incapable of affording profit by cultivating with the 
plough, is very great, as we have before ſtated; con- 
derable quantities of which are private property, and of 
courſe may be depaſtured-by/ſheep' or other ſtock. to the 
greateſt ad vantage; of thoſe that are common, it would | 
certainly be beſt for every man to know his. own ſhare. 

Draining would be highly uſeful to many parts af theſp 
diſtrifts; there are alſo many excellent ſituations for 
planting, and of all other purpoſes to which ſuch lands 
are convertible, this ſpecies of improvement ſeems ker: 

the moſt promiſing to make the greateſt returns. 


CHAPTER u ˖ 3d 
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Thi A one of thoſe improvements that 15 
lately made its way into Northumberland, and is now 
moſtly practiſed in the middle and northern parts of the 
county; the theory is pretty well underſtood in thoſe dif 
tricts, and the practice is becoming more prevalent ev 
year. Hollow drains are generally uſed, filled with ſtones, 
where they can be go! J where theſe cannot be obtained, 


* The ftinted common of Holy Tand was divided in 1. 9s, the 
, allotments that were E for a right, which never let for more 


than al. are now let for 141, or 251, ann. and in a few 
will be worth upwards of a0l. 8 w | Pr = 
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ara in we daha part where ther bade wood, 
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Sue . 2 4 9 15 and Burning, 1 I 


F wa Burning is not much praviiſed , in * 
eaſtern and northern parts of the county; in the midland 
ant! forithern parts it is moſt prevalent, but even there it 
Is confned to old ſwards, and coarſe, rough, ruſhey and 
| heathy lands; for the firſt breaking-up of ſuch ground, 
It is certainly very convenient, and preferable to any 
| other thotle we have ever (ben; but tho' we are fully con 
viticed of its betieficial effects in ſuch ſituations, yet we 
have our donbts whether it contd be uſed with advantage 
| upon lands that have lain's few years in grafs, and that 
would produce good crops of grain immediately on bring 
which is not the cafe with coarſe, rough, 
heathy lands, or even very old ſwards on rich fertile ſoils; 
it being found that erops onthe. latter, are frequently 
very much injured by ** /eaping” fon two or three years; 
which paring and Burning entirely 6bviates, and enſures 
full crops to the farmer; who need not be under any ap- 
prehenſion of his ſoil being ruined by it, provided he 
purſues the following courſe :—1. Turnips.—2. Oats.— 
3. Fallow, well limed for turnips.—4. Barley, ſown up 
wijhyclover and graſs ſeeds, and depaſtured with ſheep for 
three or four years, and afterwards (if not intended to lie in 
graſs) continue it in the rotation mentioned page 64: It 
| 2 the injudicious cropping, more than the ill effects derived 
from paring and burning, that has been the chief cauſe of 
bringing ſuch an odium on this practice, which is certain. 
ly an excellent one in fome fiuations, and properly conduttedy 
but like the fermented juice of the grape, may be too oft- 
. repeated. and improperly applied. e 
The an. clamour againſt this peaddiee,. 6 that it de. 
Br tel we can rn. and art iaclin · 
ed 


| ) f 
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ed to believe, that not a ſingle atom of fvil-is-abſtriftedy; 
though the bulk of the ſod or turf be diminiſhed; this 
ariſes from the burning of the roots or vegetable ſubſtances, 
which, by this proceſs afford à confiderable” portion o 
Alkaline Salta, phlogiſtic or carbonic/ matter, and pro- 
bably other principles friendly to vegetation ; as we find 
thoſe aſhes produce abundant crops of turnips; which 
fatten, ſtock much quicker than thoſe after any other 
drefling or manure we have ever ſeen, and the ſue- 
ceeding crops of corn are ſo very luxuriant, as to tempt 
the injudicious cultivater to purſue it too far; and for. the 
fake of temporary gain, may be {aid to rip it up, as the 
We with his gooſe nk layed golden 6a. | 


Sser. 3. lem; 


In ſome parts of this county, where the turnip culture ' 
is carried to ſuch extent, every exertion of ingenuity is 
practiſed to raiſe a large portion of Farm Yard Dung: 
for without this valuable article, it is well known that 
good turnip erops are not to be expected, and the farmets - 
of ſtrong ſoils are ſufficiently ſenſible of the advantage of - 
dung to theit rrops, not to ufe every endeavour to Ru 
its quantity, 

The farmers of turnip ſoils, in order to have their dung 
ſufficiently rotted, lead it out of the fold yard in the Win- 
ter, make it up in large dunghills in order to increaſe the 
putrefactive proceſs, and prepare it for that ſtate of difſo- 
lution, by which its component parts are ready to be 
aſſimilated into new bodies; and in which ſtate only, ii 
can be of uſe in vegetation. | 

Upon the hill-farms around Cheviot, we have been oft= 
en ſurprized, to ſee at the doors of the ſhepherds houſes, 
ſuch immenſe dunghills, the accumulation of unnumber-. 
ed years, probably centuries: to avoid this increating/ 
nuiſance, many of them have ingeriow/ly contrived to build 

I their 
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their houſes near 2. Burn: fide” for the convenience of 
having it talen away by every food: notwithſtanding they 
have lands: adjoining, upon which, if this manure was pro- 
perly applied, the greateſt improvements would enſue, 
and conſiderable quantities of excellent hay be produced, 
for the ſupport of the flocks in winter ſtorms, in which 
ſeaſons they are very often under the neceſſity of pur- 
chaſing hay in the Lowlands, and of having it conveyed 
on horſe - back to the top of theſe hills in the deepeſt 
ſnows, at a very great expence.*.. 


Lime is found in many parts of this 3 of an ex- 
Sellent quality. In Bambro' Ward, where it has been 
long uſed, many intelligent farmers begin to doubt of its 
efficacy, and the propriety of continuing to lay it upon 
their old tillage lands, Upon the dry foils in Glendale 


Ward, where it has not been uſed much above 40 years, + 


its effects are more conſpicuous, eſpecially upon ſuch lands 
as have been ſeldom or never limed, In its natural ſtate, 
the ſoil of this diſtrict is dry, duffy, light, full of fibrous, 
roots, and, when in fallow, on paſling over it, you ſink to 
the anclesz after being ſufficiently. limed, the fibrous 
roots diſappear, the ſoil becomes denſer, firm to the tread, 
retentive of moiſture, and produces better and more abun». 
dant crops of grain than before: when laid to graſs, the 
effects of the lime appear to an inch, by the ſuperior ver- 

51) CH LINT « 279 0 As M09) 3 1285 


1 


* e were be to ſee Mr Smith, Mr Marſhall, and a ks; o- 8 
therb, departing from this trait of berbariſa, and applying their 
manure in a very proper manner. 


914 
£75 h 


ames Hall of Tharnjogton was the firſt perſon that 
ever ene e tr load of lime 100, the river Till per laying 


n land: The firſt year he prevailed upon his father to allow 
him to lead 10 cart load, which had ſo wonderful an effect, that 
the quantity was increaſed next year, and in n rac en we 
uſe of it became 0 | 
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dure which takes place as far as it has gone.“ Many of 
theſe dry ſoils, after being limed, grow white clover na- 
turally; where not limed, it ſeldom appears; but they 
cover principally with agreſtit capillaris (fine bent, ) which 
is ſeldom eaten by any kind of ſtock, if they can get o- 
ther food: When land has been ſufficiently limed, this 
plant diſappears; and wherever it is found, it may be 
ſafely concluded, that the foil on which it grows has not 
had its due quantity of lime. | F N t 
About ſeven years ſince Mr George Reed, of South- 
Middleton near Wooler, cleared from broom, 30 or 40 
acres of light, dry, channelly foil, that had neuer been 
limed, which was ſown with rye; the rye ſtubble was 
ploughed in the Autumn, and the worſt part of it limed 
at the rate of 100 buſhels per acre; next Summer the 
whole was drilled with turnips (dunged &c. as deſcribed 
page 89) which came up all alike, and continued to do e- 
qually well for three or four weeks; but little or no rain 
falling in that period, and the weather continuing 
droughty, thoſe turnips upon the land which had n Hine, 


* About twelve years ſince, when looking. over the farm of 
Thornington, with Mr James Hall, (the late tenant) we were ſur- 
priſed with the ſudden alteration in the verdure of the land, which 
took place immediately at the junction of two ridges, one fide 
was a fine dark green, eaten very bare, and covered with a thick 
mat of qvhite clover and ray-graſs; the other was a dingy brown, 
principally compoſed of . and ſheep's feſque, and in a great 
meaſure neglefed by the /heep : An explanation: was defired tot fo. 
great a contraſt, and Mr Hall informed us, that when this parcel 

of land was laſt in fallow, the part which was raten /o bare, and 
looked fo green, was eve/l limed ; the other, which the ſheep: neg» 
lected, had newer been limed. . | 2 * 

It has been ſaid, and repeatedly copied by writers o Agricul- 

ture and Botany, that ** rep. prefer :the' * Feſiuea:Quina"; t9 all 

, other plants: In the above inſtance, it was quite the contrary.; 
from which, and from other obſervations we have made, we are 
inclined to. believe, that the idea has probably Inq. BR 
conjecture than experiment. It has alſo been remarked by 
tanical writers, that ſheep refuſe to eat ragwort; / Senttio J 
 cobea.;” ) The fact is, they arc RT fond of t, they will not 
allow a plant to flower wherever they depaſture, r 


13 | died 
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died away; whilſt thoſe upon that part which «vas Jimed 
were diſcernible 1 an inch, flouriſhed with unabated 
vigour, and produced an excellent crop, (for-ſuch land) 
worth at leaſt 41. 10s. an acre; many ſimilar inſtances 


might be produced, but this is the moſt ſtriking we Ire» 
collect to have noted. FR 


The made of burning lime, in this county, is ab in 
draw. kilns, of the form of an inverted cone, with two or 
three eyes or mouths for drawing out the lime, and ad- 


mitting air: Theſe kilns are kept burning and drawing 


perpetually. Some of the large ſale kilns will afford 40 or 
go cart load a day: A cart load of coals is reckoned to 
burn two cart loads of lime. 

The Price, at the ende 2 38. to 48. 6d. for 25 
eee buſhels. 

T, Duantity, laid upon an acre, is from 75 to 1 160 
buſhels. 15 7% | 
The general practice of KF 28 is to lay it up in . 
of three or four cart loads each; and as ſoon as the clods 
are fallen, flacked, or reduced to the tate of quick-lime, 
it is ſpread evenly upon the land, and harrowed and 
ploughed-in as ſoon as poſſible after: ſometimes, inſtead 
of laying it up in heaps of 3 or 4 cart loads each, it is laid 
upon the land in the clod ſtate, in little heaps of about a 
buſhel each, which are covered with earth until ſufficient- 


by flacked:or fallen, and then ſpread abroad. 


In either mode, or in whatever manner lime is applied, 
it certainly has the greateſt effect, when both it and the 
ſoil ara in the moſt pulverized ſtate, | 

Upon the turnip ſoils where very large quantities of 
lime are uſed, it would be extremely difficult to get a 
fufficiency in the early part of Summer, previous to the 
turnip ſeaſon; in ſuch fituations, it is uſual to lead as 


much a8 poſſible thro? the Summer and Autumn, r 
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is laid up in very large heaps (from 50 to 150 loads each) 
and before Winter covered with ſods, or thatched with 
ſtraw, to prevent the rain from penetrating it: If well ſe» 
cured, it is found in a very quick ſtate, in the Spring, ſome» 
times a great portion of it remaining unſlacked. | 
The opinions reſpecting the good or ill effects of lime, 
are exceedingly various; ſome aſſerting that it can never 
be uſed in too large a quantity; whilſt others contend, it 
is of no uſe whatever: Our own practice authorizes us ta 
ſay, that upon ſome ſoils, the application of lime, (or calca» 
reous earth in ſome other form) in conſiderable quantities, 
| is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to bring them to their moſt 
fertile ſtate, and to prepare them for the action of other 
manures; whilſt upon other ſoils, lime produces no ſen- 
ſible effect, and if uſed in large quantities, will prove very 
detrimental.— Thus may one of the moſt valuable appli- 
cations we know, for the improvement of many ſoils, be 
condemned, by thoſe who draw poſetive concluſions, from 
partial obſervations of fats, The practice of paring and 
burning, we believe, owes the opprobrium, which ſome 
have thrown upon it, to a ſimilar mode of reaſoning. 


Stone Marl, has formerly been uſed in conſiderable 
quantities, near 'Tweediide, but the more” immediate 
effects of lime have bee ſet aſide the uſe of ſtone 


marl. 


Shell Marl is led with great advantage, at the rate of 
20 or 3o cart loads an acre, on the farms of Wark, Sun- 
nylaws, and Learmouth. 


Sea Wrack, Sea Ware, or Marine Pak ad} 22 
ſhore by the tide, are uſed with great effect, wherever they 
can be had. Of theſe the fucus veficuloſus, and its rela» 
tives F. ſerratus and inflatus, (Skeir Ware) are not held in 
much eſtimation, and when uſed, require to be laid upin 

large heaps to putrify, If laid upon the land, as the others 
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are, when taken immediately from the ſhore, they dry, 
und turn to a black coriaceous ſubſtanc. The fucus 
. digitatus 1 is the great favourite, and another 
ſpecies called Aa- weed, which we cannot point out by its 
Linnæan name, not having had an opportunity of ſeeing 
it, but from the deſcriptions we have heard, ſuſpect it to 
be the young plants of the fucus digitatus. 
©" Coal Afhes—are chiefly uſed in the vicinity of the prin- 
cipal towns, as a dreſſing for graſs land; for this purpoſe 


they are found of conſiderable benefit, eſpecially upon 
ſtrong, coarſe, and wet lands. 


SECT. 4—VWeeding. 


. Weeding corn is univerſally practiſed ; the broad caſt 
crops are hand-weeded, in which operation the thiſtles (be- 
ing rather unpleaſant to handle) are in ſome parts drawn 
by a pair of large pliers (“ nippers”) with flat cheeks; in 
others they are cut over by a weeding hook, made in the 
form of a K, with ſharp edges on the inſide; but this 
mode of cutting is only a temporary relief, as they ſpring 
again very ſoon. after: pulling up by the roots ought cer- 
tainly to be practiſed in every inſtance, as there is not a 
weed the farmer has to contend with, more difficult to 
eradicate than the corn thiſtle, { Carduus Arvenſic.) 


The drilled crops, are both horſe and hand hoed, at leaſt 
twice each, and with ſo much attention, that no kind of 
weeds are ſuffered to remain; the whole being kept. in 
the cleaneſt and compleateſt garden-like culture, 


The moſt prevalent weeds, that give the Northumbrian 
huſbandman the greateſt trouble, are: 


Of 
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 J Theſe all go under 
the general names of 


Triticum repens—Couch W, beat. i | 
Avena elatior—Tall Oat,” 7 
Holcus mollis — daft Holcus. ö 


Quictens, Couch, or 
Twitch gra; the 


light dry ſoils. 
Seratulæ arvenſis, or i Corn, Tüll. 
Carduus arvenſis. Tf 
Annuals. ; 
Sinapis arvenſis Wild Muſtard, n 
Sinapis Alba Vhite Muſtard. Cbarlac. 
Raphanus Raphaniſtrum - Wild Rach Yb. 


Avena Fatua—ild Cat. 
Thoſe of leſs note, and more partial viſitants, are 

Galeopſis Tetrahit Hemp dead nettle 

Spergula arvenſis Corn Spurry 
Anthemis Cotula Stinking Camonmile 

| Polygonum Perſicaria Peachwort 

Ranunculus arvenſis Corn Crowfoot 
Lythoſpermum arvenſis Corn Gromil 
Veronica arvenſis Corn Speed tuell 
Scandiæ Pecten Veneris Shepherd's needles 


SECT. 5. - Vatering. 


Watered Meadou were firſt in troduced into this 
county by Meſſrs Culley, about 26 years fince z and not- 


withſtanding the manifeſt advantages of this operation, 
yet ſo ſlow is knowledge in making its way, that it was 
near 20 years before any other perſon ventured to purſue 


the practice, and profit by the example: It is now begin- 


* This is readily diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds of quick» 
ens, by its bulbous or granulated roots. 


+ Linnzus has clafſed this plant with the Seratula ; but Light- 
foot bas very properly 288227 to the Carduus. 
4 g 
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ning to ſpread in the neighbourhood, and we hope in a 
few years will he adopted in every ſituation that can de- 
rive benefit from it . 
Sir William Lorrain, with a fpirit that marks his wiſh 
for improyement, brought two men from Leiceſterſhire, 
to drain his grounds at Kirkharl. This buſineſs they 
ſeem to have underſtood and executed well; but we think 
they have miſled the worthy Baronet, in telling him they 
underſtood laying out land for watering. We were ſorry- 
to ſee a firſt attempt executed in ſo bad a ſtyle, which 


may tend more to diſcourage the practice, than forward 
its introduction. 


Sucr | | 6.—FEmbankments. 


In the vicinity of Wooler, a large tract of low flat 
ground (called Haughs ) adjoining the rivers Till and 
Glen, being ſubject to be frequently overflowed, an at- 
tempt was firft made to embank them at Yevering, in the 
year 1787 which anſwered the purpoſe, and ſoon after 
was adopted on the haughs of Turvilaws, Doddington, 
Ewart, & by which the lands that could not' be let for 
more than 158. per acre (from the great hazard of loſing 
the crop) are now let for more than double the fom. 

The height of theſe banks is from 3 to 5 feet; the form 
is repreſented by a ſection fig. 6, pl. 5, where the height 
CE is 4 feety the baſe BA x5 feet, BC 5 feet, and the ſlope 
next the water CA, 13 feet, The fide BC was faced up 
with ſods the green fide out, cut from the ditch D, out of 
which was dug the materials for forming the bapk;* and 


- * In ſame fitnations it is beſt to cut the ditch, on the fide next 
the river, leaving checks at proper intervals, to prevent the run 
of the water. Theſe cavities fill up in a few years, with mud 
brought by the floods ; and the bank is in leſs danger of breaking 
when there is no ditch at the back of it. Sb 


* 
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the fide CA, covered with green ſods pared from the 
baſe BA, previous to throwing up the earth. 
The expence from 28. to 34. per rood of 7 yards. 
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T HE different kinds of cattle bred in this county are 
the ſhort horned—the Devonſhire—the long-horned— 
and the wild cattle, N ; 


The ſhort horned kind have been long eſtabliſhed over 
the whole county, the other kinds are found only in the 
hands of a few individuals, who have introduced them 
with a laudable view of comparing their merits with the 
eſtabliſhed breed of the country. They differ from the o- 
ther beds, in the ſhortneſs of their horns, and in being 
wider and thicker in their form, conſequently feed to the 
moſt weight; in affording the greateſt quantity of tal- 
low when fatted, in having very thin hides, and much 
leſs hair“ upon them than any other breed (the Alderneys 
excepted); but the moſt eſſential difference confiſts in 
the quantity of milk they give beyond moſt other breeds: 
there being inſtances of cows giving 36 quarts of milk 
per day, and of 48 firkins of butter being made from a 
dairy of 12 cows: but the more general quantity is 3 fir- 
kins per cow in a ſeaſon, and 24 quarts of milk per day: 


/ It is probably from the thinneſs of their hides and hair, that 
/ they are accounted tenderer than moſt other breeds. 
Their 
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Their colour is much varied, but they moſtly are an 
agreeable mixture of red- and white. From their being 


in many places called the Datch breed, it is probable they 
were originally brought from the Continent, 


They have been much improved of late years, 'by the 
exertions and attention of enterpriſing breeders z who 
have already improved them ſo far, as to be fold fat to the 
butchers at 3% years old. The weight of the carcaſe is in 
general from 60 to 80 ſtone, (14 lb. to the ſtone) but 
there are inſtances of individuals attaining much greater 
weight. wy 

Sir H. Grey bred ad fed two ſeven-years old oxen 
that weighed 152 ſtone g Ib, the four quarters only ; and 
a ſpayed heifer, 132 ſtone, 6 1b. ditto. Mr »mith ＋ ; 
Togſtone, a cow, 127 ſtone 11 lb. ditto. F 

But large ſize is not now conſidered as an excellence: 
Quick feeders, that lay their fat upon the moſt valuable 
parts, and hare the leaſt offal in the coarſe parts, are the 
kind which err enlightened breeder wiſhes to be poſſeſſ- 
ed of. : 


The long Horne have been . from the improv- 
ed ſtocks of the Midland counties, at different times and 
by different breeders; but have in moſt inſtances given 
way again to the improved breed of ſhort horns. 


The Devonſhire breed is only in the poſſeſſion of Walter 
Trevelyan, Eſq. of Nether Witton, who introduced them 
about three years ſince; their offspring has not yet got to 
4 proper age to form. a ent of their W 
merits. 

Die Wild Cattle are only found in Chillingham Park, 
belonging to the Earl of Tankerville; and as it is probable 
they are the only remains of the zrue and genuine breed of 

that 
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that ſpecies of cattle,* we ſhall be more particylar n our 
Ceſcription. 

Their colour is 5 white, muzzle black ; the 
whole of the inſide of the ear, and about one third of the 
outſide from the tip, downwards, red ; horns white, with 
black tips, very fine, and bent upwards, Some of the 
bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and an 
half, or two inches long. The weight of the oxen is 
from 35 to 45 ſtone, and the cows from 25 to 35, ſtone, 
the four quarters; 14 lb. to the ſtone, The beef is fine» 
ly marbled, and of excellent flavour. 

From the nature of their paſture, and the frequent 
agitation they are put into, by the curiofity of ſtrangers, it 
cannot be expected they ſhould get very fat ; yet the fix 
years old oxen are generally very good beef. From 
whence i it may be fairly ſuppoſed, that in . ſitua - 
tions, they would feed well. 

At the firſt appearance of any perſon they ſet off in full 
gallop; and, at the diſtance of two or three hundred 
yards, make a wheel round, and come boldly up again, 
toſſing their heads in a menacing manner; on a ſudden 
they make a full ſtop, at the diſtance of forty or fiſty 
yards, looking wildly at the object of their ſurprize; but 
upon the leaſt motion being made, they all again turn 
round, and gallop off again with equal ſpeed, but not to 
the ſame diſtance: forming a ſhorter circle, and again 
returning with a bolder, and more threatening aſpe& than 
before; they approach much nearer, probably within 
thirty yards, when they make another ſtand, and again 
gallop off: this they do ſeveral times, ſhortening their 
* 


* We are no ſtrangers that there may be found in two or three 
different Parks of the kingdom, breeds of cattle which paſs under 
the denomination of Wild Cattle; but are inclined to believe 
that they have been contaminated by croſſing, and that thoſe in 
Chillingham Park are the only remains, which anſwer the deſcrip» 
tion given by Boethius, of this ſpecies of cattle. 


diſtance, 
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inſtance, and advancing nearer; till they come within a 
few yards, when moſt people think it prudent to leave 
them, not chuſing to provoke them further, as it is pro- 
bable, that in a few turns more they would make an at- 


tack, 
The mode of killing them was, perhaps, the only mo- 
dern remains of the grandeur of ancient hunting. On 
notice been given, that a wild bull would be killed upon 
a certain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted, and armed with guns, &c. ſometimes to the 
number of an hundred horſe, and four or five hundred 
foot, who ſtood upon walls or got into trees, while the 
horſemen rode off the bull from the reſt of the herd, un. 
til he ſtood at bay; when a markſman diſmounted and 
ſhot. At ſome of theſe huntings, twenty or thirty ſhots 
have been fired before he was ſubdued: on ſuch occa- 
ſions, the bleeding victim grew deſperately furious, from 
the fmarting of his wounds, and the ſhouts of ſavage joy 
that were echoing from every fide; from the number of 
accidents that happened, this dangerous mode has been 
ſeldom practiſed of late yearsz the park-keeper alone 
generally ſhooting them with a rifled gun, at one ſhot.— 
When the cows calve, they hide their calves, for a week or 
ten days, in ſo m eſequeſtered ſituation, and go and ſuckle 
them two or three times a day. If any perſon come near 
the calves, they clap their heads cloſe to the ground, and 
lie like a hare in form, to hide themſelves. This is a 
proof of their native wildneſs, and is corroborated by the 
following circumſtance, that happened to the writer of 
this.narrative, who found a hidden calf, two days old, 
very lean, and very weak; on ſtroking its head, it. got 
up; pawed two or three times like an old bull, bellowed 
very loud, retired a few ſteps, and bolted at his legs with 
all its force; it then began to paw again, bellowed, ſtep» 
ped back, and bolted as before: but knowing its inten- 


tion, 
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tion, and ſtepping aſide, it miſſed me, fell, and was ſo 
very weak, that it could not riſe, though it made ſeveral 
efforts; but it had done enough, the whole herd were 
alarmed, and coming to its reſcue, obliged me to retire ; 
ſor the dams will allow no perſon to touch their calves 
without attacking them with impetuous ferocity. 

When any one happens to be wounded, or grown weak 


and feeble through age or ſickneſs, the reſt of the herd 


ſer upon it, and gore it to death. 


Dairy.——This county cannot boaſt of its dairies ; thoſe 
who live in the vicinity of Newcaſtle, and other populous 
places, make a handſome return by the ſale of milk, freſh 
butter, &c. but upon moſt of the large farms in this coun- 
ty, dairies are not held in much eſtimation, 

Breeding young cattle—is practiſed in almoſt every part 
of the county. Upon the large farms, cows are kept more 


for this purpoſe than the profit of dairying: there are in- 


ſtances of 50 or 60 calves being brought up in one ſeaſon, 
by one farmer, who did not milk more than fifteen cows, 
Calves are certainly, beſt reared with milk, but where 
ſuch numbers are bred, many different things have been 


mixed with, or ſubſtituted for, this nutritive and natural 


diet; oats and b-an meal, oil cake, lintſeed, boiled turnips, 


&c. are uſed, and have their various advocatesz but lint-, 


ſeed is moſt approved; eggs are excellent for mixing in 
the calf's food ; when cheap in the Spring, perhaps they 
cannot be better employed. In the Summer the calves 
are turned to graſs, and in the firſt Winter get turnips 
and ſtraw, . After being a year old, they are kept in Sum» 
mer on coarſe paſture; and in Winter on ſtraw only. 
Hiring Bull. for the ſeaſon, is practiſed in this coun- 
ty; as high as 50 guineas have been paid for a bull of 
the ſhort-horned breed, for one ſeaſon, and from 3 to g 


guineas given, for ſerving a cow j but the more common 


premium is a guinea, 
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\ | SECT. .2 —Of Sheep. 


In this county there are three diſtin breeds. The 
Cheviot ſheep, the Heath ſheep, and the long-wooled 
ſheep.” 14 35 

The Cheviot' ſheep—are hornleſs, the faces and legs in 
general white“ The %% breeds have a fine open coun- 
tenance, with lively prominent eyes; body long, fore 
quarters wanting depth in the breaſt, and breadth both 
there and on the chine; fine clean ſmall boned legs; thin 
pelts, weight of carcaſe when fat, from 12 to 18 lb. per 
quarter; fleeces ſrom 23 to 34 1b each, and ſold in 1792, 
for 11d. per lo, The wool is not all fine, there being in 
a fleece of 3 lb. weight, only 2 lb. of fine wool, worth 
one ſhilling per Ib. (when the whole fleece ſells at 10d. 
per lb.) and one pound of coarſe, worth only Gd. per lb. 
I bey are bred only upon the hilly diſtricts in the north» 
weſt part of the county, and do not extend much farther 


ſouth than Reedwate.. 


The 4e/t king of theſe ſheep are certainly à very hardy 
and valuable /mountain ſheep, where the paſture is meſtly 
green ſward, or contains a large portion of that kind of 
herbage; which is the caſe with all the hills around Che- 

; Vöot, where theſe ſheep are bted; for as to the mountain 
of Cheviot itſelf, no kind of ſheep whatever are bred up- 
on it; and we find. it an: univerſal practice, amongſt the 
moſt experienced ſheep farmers, to depaſture tlie Heatby 


1 


Many of the Cheviot ſheep have dark faces, and were more 
ſo formerly. We were informed: by Mr, Chiſholm, Mr Readbead; 
Mr "Marſhall, &c. that theſe dark-faced ones grew equally as 
fine wool; were as hardy, and equally as good thrivers' as the 
white-faced ones; but that the people to whom they ſold their 

mee p, and eſpecially tups, preferred white faces; for which rea- 
ſon, they have endeavoured to get quit of black face. 
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diſtricis with old ſheep, (gimmers and wethers) but they 
never attempt to keep a breeding flock upon them.? 
Blindburn is probably the higheſt and coarſeſt paſture 

in this county where this kind of ſheep are bred. We 
examined the herbage, and found, that the ewe · paſture 
had a conſiderable portion of green ſward, the coarſeſt 
parts of which conſiſted of 

Nardus ſtricta Wirebentt 

'  Juncus ſquarroſus Stoolbent 
Scirpus cæſpitoſus Deer hair 


; the leaves Ling. 1 
Eriophorum vaginatum à the flowering 
| | ſtem, Maß. 
Erica vulgaris Heath or Hadder. 
The ſhape of this breed of ſheep has been much im- 
proved of late years ; but all thoſe who have been aiding 
in making ſuch improvements, readily acknowledge, 


* Mr Robſon of Chatto, informed us, that ewes and lacks 
would not do upon his farms of Common Burn, near Wooler, 
and Felbope, and Carſbope, at the head of Coquet. On ſuch ſitu- 
ations, the gimmers are found to be hardier, or do better than 
the wether ſheep of the ſame age, called Dinmonts. 


+ The Engliſh names inſerted after the Latin ones, are ſuch as 
the Cheviot ſhepherds know them by, 


+ In the county of Durham, Yorkſhire, and 3 other 0 
erica vulgaris is known by the name of ing. This plant grows 
in wet moſſy places; it generally ſprings in February and March. 
The ſheep are 9 fond of it, not only the flowering ſtem, 
but the roots; and will ſrratch away the moſſy ſoil ſix or eight. 
inches deep, to obtain it. We have ſeen them working up to the 
eyes for this purpoſe. The ſhepherds tell wonderful tales of the 
nutritive powers of this plant; aferting, that ſheep reduced by 
hunger, will recover faſter, and thrive much better upon this plant, 
than turnips. It is certainly a valuable plant for three or four 
weeks ; but after it has flowered, the ſheep totally negle& the 
flower ſtem. { moſ7 ) and depaſture only on the leaves, { ling 

It is ſomewhat ſingular that the Cheviot ſhepherds mould con- 

der the flowering flem, and the leaves of this plant, as two dif- 

inet ſpecies z nor could tome of them be convinced to the com» 
trary, until the plant was taken up, and they were ſhown, that 
their 1200 and /ing grew both from the ſame root. 


there 
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there is ſtill much to be done; eſpecially to the fore quar- 
ter, which they all agree is very defective; but we hope it 
will not long remain fo, as we think we ſee a ſpirit of in ; 
veſtigation ariſing amongſt theſe breeders, that in a few 
years will remedy not only this defect, but will diſcover 
others, which at preſent they are not willing to admit, 
But as knowledge is progreſitve, we cannot expect the 
perfection of this breed of ſheep can be obtained at once; 
it muſt proceed by flow gradations, as every other im- 
provement hath done; it is a great point gained, that we 
admit defects, and are deſirous to amend them. 

That breed of ſheep which brings the moſt profit to 
the farmer, will always be purſued by him, whatever his 
ſituation; but that object, we preſume, is not to be ob- 
tained in this diſtrict from fine wool alone. Perfect moun- 
tain ſheep ſhould be aive, hardy, well formed, and quick 
feuert: theſe qualities will always recommend them to 
the grazier, who will never purchaſe a ſlow feeding ani- 
mal, while he can get one of a different ſort, though at a 
conſiderable advanced price. But if to theſe qualities, ſo 
efſential to the ſale of a mountain farmer's ſtock, can be 
added a fleece of fine wool, a breed of ſheep would then be 
obtained, the propereſt for a hilly diſtrict of any we have 
yet ſeen. There is little doubt but this may be accompliſh 
ed by proper ſeleFion; and probably the 5% kind of Cheviot 
ſheep, from their hardineſs, and producing a portion of 
fine-wool, are the propereſt ſtock for laying the founda- 
tion of fo defirable an improvement. 

Mr Robſon, of Belford, (now. of Chatto) ſays, he i im- 
proved the ſhape of his ſheep very conſiderably; particu- 
larly the fore - quarter, and the wool, in having leſs but- 
tocks; by uſing three rams which he purchaſed in Lin- 
colnſhire, thirty-three years ſince; and we know other in- 
ſtances of improvement, by uſing tups of j or 3 Diſhley 

Joes! blood. 
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blood. In all theſe caſes, we do not find the ſheep leſs | 


hardy, or wool of 150 e ; but the Led TOY 
a rx i . i999 20 


Mr Readhead, of Chatto, is ibn fiat"thirre , 


ſome ſituations amongſt the Cheviot- hills, where the 


South Down ſheep might be ſucceſsful ; - thoſe who are. 
poſſeſſed of ſuch, would do well to make a fair experi- 
ment; ſhould it ſucceed, a very great improvement of the 
Cheviot wool, in point of fineneſs, would be derived by 
crofling with this breed: but probably what it gained in 


fineneſs, it would loſe in weight, for it is not the value per 
pound which conſtitutes the farmer's profit, but the value 
per flerce or rather, that breed is the be, which brings 
the moft profit in fleece and carcaſe jointly,+ from the ſame 


ground, in equal times. Opinions and conjectures will 
never decide this matter; it can only be done by foir 


experiments, ern by . n of en and im- 
partiality. 


Tb. Mode of ack id 90 the 175 nne 
of theſe hills, is to divide their flock into different parcels, 
viz. lambs, hogs, gimmers, ewes, and wethers, and each 


parcel kept on ſuch paſturage as is thought moſt proper 


for them- Every parcel is attended by a ſhepherd, who 
is bound to return the number of ſheep delivered to him, 
either 2 or in his account of dead Ace which are in 


4 42 4 
* Mr Smith, of Woodhall, had ſome of: his Cheviot ewes > put 
to a tup of Mr Thompſon's; the produce of which were ex: 
amined when 18 months old, by Mr Robert Thompſon, and the 
report was, that the form was amazingly improved,” and the 
mers ſtood the Winter remarkably well. This Gentleman 

s purſuing the experiment, and we hope will find the produce of 


the third or fourth croſs ſufficiently active and hardy for _ |; 
Ie, 


their food on many of the hilly paſtures around Cheviot. 


4” 


+ This criterion militates very ſtrongly againſt the Spaniſh 


ſheep; unleſs they can be found with catcaſes of ſuperior Wer 


and inclination to fatten, to any we have yet ſeen. 
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general fold t nes i 
nes. 

Ihe ewes are 24 years old before they Ae og 

tup ; and are kept till ſive or ſix years old: the loſs of 
lambs. is; ſometimes very conſiderable, not only on being 
dropped, but. alſo from other diſorders, as the milt- ill, 
which attacks them from 3 to 7 days old, the “ Quarter- 
ill," &e, which Mr Chiſbolm of Clennel eſtimates at not 
leſs than 1 5 per (cent. taking one year with another, And 

Mr Smith of Woodhall fays, that * altho“ the Cheviot 
breed be as healthy as perhaps any, yet there can hardly be 
an inſtance adducible of any of the different ſheep flocks 
coming all.zo the ſhears, much lefs the hogsz. out of 
which it is.common to allow two out of each ſcore. . 

Tie Nuib Bheop—have: large ſpiral horns, / black n 
and legs, a fierce wild-looking eye, and ſhort firm carcaſſes 
(weighing from 12 to 16 lb. per quarter) covered with 
long, open, coarſe ſhagged wool. The fleeces weigh from 
three to. four pounds each: and ſold, in 1792, for ſix- 
pence, per pound. They are an exceedingly! active and 
hardy race, and ſeem the beſt adapted, of all others, to 
high, expoſed Beatlhy diſtricte; ſuch as we find them in 
poſſeſñon of here, from the weſtern parts of the ur 
of Durham, 10 North Tyne. 


11 u Meppen of Blackhodley, boyshin ola abe of 4 
this kind*of ſheep for 10s. 6d. each, and'two-year olds 
for 14% which he depaſtures upon a beathy moor of 4000 
acres; from whe *ce he takes them at 3} years old to tur- 
nips y/ and ſells, the May following, from 28 to 32 ſhil- 
ung each { he has tried the Cheviot ſheep in the ſame 
manner bot thinks the —— a hardier and d better feeding 
wor 2 e N 


* Mr Hopper nl hat th et hep of this id be has u. 
pry abou bout Moffat, in Betis in $cotland. 
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Tue breeders of this kind of ſheep on the fouth weſt 
corner of the county, ate very confidetit; that they are u 
much hardier ſheep than the Cheviot breed; and upon 


their high | expoſed heathy mountains, where there 18 


very little green herbage, much more profitable; white the 
Cheviot farmers aſſert, that theirs are equally hardy, and 
that the greater value of the fleece gives them a decided 
ſuperiority» We have before ſtated that the ſineneſa ot 
wool is not a proper criterion, by which the merits of a 
breed of ſheep are to be determined ; it can only be done 
by fair experiment, in which all the circumſtances of the 
eaſe; are included; but we do not find that this has ever 
been done by either party, and tho” it is only opinion a» 
gainſt opinion, yet both parties are ſo poſitive, that they 
are ready to quarrel with any perſon who. happens to exe 
preſs an opinion of his own; we ſhall therefore content 
ourſelves. with ſtating, that the queſtion can only be pro- 


perly decided by a parcel of each kind of ewes (ſuppoſe 


109) being depaſtured and kept in every reſpect equally 


alike, upon ſome of thoſe high, expoſed ſituations, the 


height of which is much more elevated, and the herbage 
much coarſer than the Cheviot paſturesz and almoſt to- 
tally covered with Heath or Hather ( Erica Vulgaris. ) 
And at the end of five, fix, or ſeven years, that breed 
which has brought the greateſt number of ſheep to mar- 
ket, and made the moſt profit, will deſervedly be deemed | 
the hardie/t, ben, and maſt eligible, for ſuch ſituations, 


Until ſome experiment of this kind determine the 


| matter; we hope, we ſhall not give offence to either part, 


\ 


* 


by ſtating, that we have ſeen the heath ſheep bred with 
advantage upon higher and coarſer paſtures than Common. 
Burn, or thoſe others around Cheviot, Which. are deemed. 
improper for a breeding flock of the Cheviot kind z and. 
that it may probably turn out, that each breed is particu- 
3 to particular ſituations, the one to coarſe expoſ= 
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ed mountains, where the luxury of green herbage is thinly 
ſcattered, or rarely to be found: the other, to hilly paſtures, 

where conſiderable portions of verdant ſurface predomin- 
ate, ſuch as characterize the: W diſtricts en 
0 12101100 


1 


The long-4woolled ee a e che 
end diſtrict of this county, were called Muggs, probably 
from their faces being covered with a muff of wool, cloſe 
to their eyes, Theſe being a flow feeding tribe, have 
given way to the Diſhley breed, which were firſt intro- 
duced into this county in the year 1766,“ and by their 
ſuperior merit have ſo far made their way againſt every 
prejudice and oppoſition, that it is probable in a few 
years there will be a diflculty in finding a flock that is not 
more or leſs related to the Diſhley blood. h D 
' The improved breed of ling - oll ſheep—are diſtingulſh- 
ed from other long-woolled kinds by their fine lively eyes, 
clean heads, firaight broad flat backs, round barrel-like 
bodies, very fine ſmall bones, thin pelts; and that fin- 
gular property "of making fat at an early age, perhaps 
more than any thing elſe, "gives pop a PREY over 
(he other breed in this iſland, © 

The weight of the carcaſe in general is, ewes W or 
four years old, from 18 to 26 Ib. per quarter; the woot 
upon an average, 74 Ib. a fleece; the length rout 6 to 514 
inches; ſold in 1792, at 10d. 'per Ib. 

The moſt approved mode of management of this Weed 
of ſherp is as follows: The ewes generally lamb in March, 
when we give" them a few turnips to increaſe their milk. 
The latter end of June or beginning of July the lambs are 
weined, and ſent to middling paſture ; but a good paſture 
would'certainly be a more eligible practice. The ewes are 
milked two or three times . caſe er: a9. pa woof 
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2s are not intended to be continued for breeding; are cula 
ted or draughted out, and put to clover: when this fails, 
they get turnips, and are ſold about Chriſtmas to the 
butchers, very fat; the price from 34 to 408. each; fre- 
quently meaſuring four or five inches thick of fat on the 


ſides, and two or three inches down the back, all the way. 


from head to tail. And though this breed be not emi- 
nent for much tallow, yet ewes under {ſuch circumſtances 
have been known to produce from E e to e 
four pounds of tallow each. | 

The lambs, after being weaned, take chi: name of then 
They are generally put to turnips the beginning of Novem- 


ber, and continue at them till the middle of April or be- 
ginning of May; when the wether hogs are put upon 


good paſture, or ſecond year's clover. The ſecond Wins» 


ter they have turnips until the clovers are ſufficiently _ 


grown to receive them, which is generally about the 
middle of April: they are clipped or ſhorn about the 


middle of May, when we begin to ſell them, and are moſt. 


ly all ſold by the middle or end of June, Morpeth is our 
beſt market, where the two ſhear wethers are generally 


_, ſold for from forty to fifty ſhillings a head; in 1797, they 


ſold for 31. per head on an average. At this age they 
are equally fat as the ewes before deſcribed: | 
Olk late years it has been cuſtomary to ſell the ſhearling 
wethers, in June 'or July, to the butchers, fatter than 
moſt other breeds will be at two or three years old; the 
weight of theſe OI wethers is from 18 to 21 Ib, per 
quarter, 

We generally reckon one third of the ewes to have 

twin lambs. They are put to the tup, ſo as to have lambs 
at two years old, and kept for breeding until three or 
four years old, except ſuch as are of particular good forms, 
or have other valuable properties; theſe we keep as 
hi as ever they will breed. Such as are deſective in 
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ſhape, ſuſpedted of being low feeders, or other unprofit- 


able qualities, we never We The ls: or mor to 
breed from them. N 


eee eee the ſeaſon, has has a 
practice in this county for near 30 years, and is becoming 
more prevalent daily; the prices vary from five to one 
hundred guineas; for the uſe of one ſheep ; and ewes are 
frequently taken in to be ſerved by a favourite ram, at as 
high rates as from 3 to 5 guineas each. The number of 
ewes to be ſerved by a ſhearing tup, is generally ſtipulat · 
ed not to exceed 80, and for an aged ſheep 120. 

At the firſt introduction of this breed of ſheep, a great 


prejudice vas raiſed againſt them, and clamorous outcries 


made, that their adoption would be the ruin of the 
eountry, and no means were left untried to depreciate 
their value: but every obſtacle has been overcome by 
their ſuperior merit, which ſeems now to be univerſally 
eee wil as may be judged from the following cir - 
n ee 
In Oberg, Mr Thompſon of Chillingham filing 
Writ quitted'a farm, he advertiſed to fell by get | 
ow? . in n of 5 each. 
. 4, d 
The firſt 100 ewes, ſold 
on an average for | 21 0 o per lot of 5 each. 
The ſecond 100 for 20 2 6 ditto ; 
The firſt 100 gimmers for 29 © © ditto 


_ Several lots of the gimmers ſold for above 351. each lot, 


one in particular for 381, or 71. 12s. each ſheep. 

The higheſt lot of ewes was 281 or 51. 128. each» 

The purchaſers amounted to upwards of 50, amongſt 
whom were ſeveral, that a few years before, were the moſt 


violent, and loudeſt exclaimers againſt any “ change or 


er e in the eſtabliſhed breed of the country. 
ORE Sheep of the 6b kind, to be ſold to 


graziers 


1 
* 


— 
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graziers to fatten, is practiſed by the occupiers of ſuch. 
farms as do not afford a ſufficiency of turnips, or ſuch as. 
do not produce any: thoſe who are in the latter predica- 
ment, either take turnips for wintering their hogs, or put 


them upon good old graſs paſtures. The wethers are 


generally ſold in September and October, being then 
ſhearlings, for, from 228. to 268, each; and the ewes 
three and a half years old, from 18s. to 248. each; in 
1796, they were as high as 21. each. 


There are few or no ſheep bred in thoſe p parts of the | 


county, called Caſtle-Ward, Bedlingtonſhire, and the 
ſouth-eaſt corner of Morpeth, Ward. REY 

The modern maxims of breeding were introduced | in- 
to this county by one of Mr Bakewel!'s firſt diſciples, up: 
wards of 30 years ſince; previous to which, big bones” 
and „ large fize”” were looked upon as the principal cri 


teria of excellence, and a ſacred adherence to the rule 


of never breeding within the canonical degree of relation - 
ſhip; but thoſe prejudices are at this period, in a great 
meaſure, done away; and the principal farmers of this 
diſtrict may now be claſſed amongſt the moſt ſcientific 


breeders in the kingdom, who have purſued it with an 


ardour and unremitting attention that have not failed of 
ſucceſs.* * , | * 

Salving was formerly univerſally practiſed, and it was 
thought the ſheep could not do well without it. In the 


lower diſtricts it is now almoſt totally diſuſed ; and ſome © 


of the hill farmers have laid it aſide, and find their flocks 
do equally well as before; and the wool ſells for a much 
better price than when it is ſalved; but it is of Me tn 


* It is this knowledge of breeding, and the vice diſcrimination | 


ol ſeleQing proper ſtock for grazing, added to their improved 
mode of cultivation, that gives them a celebtity of character, for 


their extenſive knowledge in rural affairs, and that has for ſome. 


years back made this diſtrict a School for Agriculture, where pu- 
e have come to be inſtructed. 3 
K * As 
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as may be naturally expected, from the want of near 4 of 
a pound of ſalve upon each fleece. 

This ſalve is compoſed of 12 lb. of butter, and 4 quarts 
of tar, mixed well together while warm, which quantity 
ſerves 24 ſheep, the number a man will ſalve in a day. 


" Milling, —It uſed to be a general practice through all 
this county to milk ewes after the lambs were weaned, for 
fix, eight, or ten weeks; from this milk great quantities 
of cheeſe were made, and ſold for about 3d. per pound. 
When kept to three or four years old, it is exceedingly 


pungent, and on that account ſome people prefer i it to 


cheeſe of a much better quality. 

To milk ewes two or three times after the lambs are 
weaned is a uſeful practice; but when continued to eight 
or ten weeks, i it becomes very detrimental, keeps the ewes 
lean, and ill prepared for meeting the ſeverities of Winter. 

This cyſtom has been long diſuſed by the intelligent 
farmers i in the lower diſtrifts ; and we are glad to find it 
much laid afide by the moſt conſiderable hill farmers. 


The profit of milking ewes for ſix or eight weeks is eſti« 


mated at gd. per ewe; and it is generally agreed they are 
decreaſedin value, at leaſt 18. 6d. per head; of courſe there 
js a loſs of about 18. per head by milking, In one in- 


\ ſtance of milking long-woolled ewes, laſt Sumner there 


was a loſs of at leaſt 3s. . head. 


% 


srer. 3.—Horſet. 
"The beſt draught horſes uſed in this county are brought 


from Clydeſdale; in Scotland; they are in general from 
© 15% to 16 hands high; ſtrong, hardy, remarkable good 


and true pullers; a reſtive horſe being rarely fold a- 


| morg them. 


Thoſe bred in the county are of various forts; deſcend. 


of from ſtallions of different kinds, from the full blood 


racers 


— 
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racer, to the ſtrong, heavy, rough · legged black; From 


the full blood ſtallions and country mares, are bred excel- 
lent hunters, road and carriage horſesz and from the o- 
ther kinds of ſtallions are bred the draught horſes, which! 
in general, are middle ſized, active Een e well en 
to the huſbandry of the country. 

We have before obſerved, that fince the price of horſes 
had been ſo very high, ſeveral oxen had been uſed for the 


_ draught ; but whether with propriety or aan wit 
appear from 


A comparative Statement We Hi ORSES and OXEN, 
| for the purpoſe of the Draught,” 5 


BY way of preliminary it will be neceſſary to admit as 
data, That a horſe which eats 30 buſhels of oats per year, 
will not conſume of other food ſo much as an ox that 
gets no corn ;* but in the following eſtimate, we ſhall al- 

* This is deduced from the following experiments, e 

Three working horſes about 154 hands high, eat in 14 days, 


96 ſtones of hay; which is for each horſe at the rate of x6 ſtones _ 


a week, with an allowance of oats, 12 gallons per week. 

Mr Thompſon's of Chillingham Barns, 18 horſes in 12 d 
eat 430 ſtones of hay; which is 14 ſtones per week, each h 
allowance of oats, 16 gallons per week. 


Mr Atkinſon's of Yevering, eat per week, 13 ſtones of hay, 3 
buſhels of potatoes, and 16 gallons of oats. | 

Mr Jobſon's of Newtown, $5 years old working oxen, with a 
full allowance of hay, had, each ox, 6 quzrts of oats per day. 

In 15 days 4 oxen eat 164 ſtones 7 Ib. of hay, which is after the 
rate for each ox, of hay 194 ſtones per week. 

of oats 104 gallons ditto, 

Three days after, the ſame oxen were put to hay only ; and in 

days eat 79 ſtones ro lb. or 20 ſtones each ox per week, which 
A only 4 ſtone more, than when they got roc gallons of corny in 
the ſame time. This is a e circumſtance, and deſerving of 
further inveſtigation. 

An unworked ox, 34 years old, was put to good old meadow 
bay, the 29th of Ps and eat 49 ſtones in 2x days; or per 
week, 16 ſtones 
An idle horſe 1 hands high) eat of the — 2100 as ones in 
10 days ; or per week, 14 ſtques—had no corn. 


\ 


* 
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jo horſes to eat as much as oxen, as the difference is not. 
yet ſufficiently aſcertained. 

That the oxen are yoked at 3 years old, and are worked 
un fix; and for the firſt year require 8, to do the work 
of 2 horſes 3 but after having been worked a year, and 
become tractable and ſtronger, 6 are equal to 2 horſes, 
either by being yoked three at a time, or two, and driven 
by the holder with cords; of courſe, the expence of a 
driver may be eſtimated to be ſaved for one half the year. 

That the expences of a ploughman, the plough and 
other articles that are the ſame in both teams, need not be 
taken into the account. 

And that oxen, to work regularly through the year, 
cangot work more than half a day at a time, 


Expence of an ox per ann. 


e th 
ee 2 actes, at 208. per acre. 2 © © 
33 
Wintering—on raw & turnips 2 00 
but iſ on hay 40 0 
| The average is* | - . 


Intereſt at 5 per cent, for price of the ox 0 10 © 
Harneſs, „% C2» =" OTE 0 
„ BOW. | 5 £0 
Dedub for the increaſed value of an ox for 1 yr. 10 © 


bare expence per ann of an ox forthe team 5 5 0 


ag the expence of G onen 31 10 © 
To which muſt be added the expence of a 

Vit A A. * — —— 
ene 0294 | Carried over 31 10 © 


A Frent portion of the {vil of this county is improper for 

turnips ; in thoſe diſtrictu hay is givers, inſtead of turnips, for 

vous reaſon we have taken the average. * 
river 
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e 
n Brought over 31 10 © 
driver for $a yer - 2 3 10 0 


Total expence of a team of 6 oxen = 36 0-0 
An 8 ox team; 


þ 4 N ; 4. 46 
The expence of an ox per ann, being 5 3 * 
Fj LO 3 


That of 8 will be - 3 = 
To which, add the expence of a driver 


gives the expence per ann. of an 8 ox team 50 0 ny 


Therefore the expence of a team of oxen _ * 
the firſt year, will be - 50 0 0 


ditto * the ſecond year. - 35 8 .0 "4 : 
ditto the third year © - 353 0 © _ k 
— —. 


divided by - 3 120 0 © 


Gives the average expence per ann of an ox 
team, from 3 to 6 years old - 40 © 0 


Expence of an horſe per ann. | 
| 4. 4. d. 


Summering,—Grafs 2 acres, at 20s. per acre 2 0 0 
Wintering,—Straw 13 weeks, at gd. per week o 10 © 
Hay 16 ditto, 14 tons, at 21. per 


7,6 We OC SN 
a year) 70 buſhels of oats, at 2s. x 
3 J 45 ws NO TR 650 gh. 2 | 
Shoeing and harne . 1 „ g 
JJ ͤ 41 OUT Over” Fg 2050 
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1 bg 8 7 £ 4. d. 
7 18 Brought over 13 10 o 
Anmuity to pay off 2x1. in 16 years, the purchaſe 

N value of the horſe at 4 years old 2 5 0 


. 15 15 © 
Expence of a horſe per ann. - 15 10 0 
Ditto of a two horſe team 3 31 10 0 
I a three horſe team be uſed, the account will ſtand 

0 tits: = 50 5 
The expence of an horſe per ann. being 15 15 0 
. 


* 


That of 3 will be 47 50 
To which; add the expence of a driver - 8 oo 
gives the expence ofa 3 horſe team - 55 5 0 

If the compariſon be made with the horſe team of 
many of the midland counties, where they uſe 5 horſes, 


goked__ ane before another in one plough ; the account will 


ſtand thus: 3 

a | ü a 4. 4. d. | 
The expence-of one horſe per ann. being 15 15 © 
O OF 05 . | f 425 | | | | 5 
r | | : Carried over 78 15 0 


18 1 918 
4 , 
«4 


10 ,t4 £4 F: 4 F 7 4 
This is calculated on the ſuppoſition, that a horſe bought at 
4 years old, will work 16 years; and admitting his price to be 251, 
then the queſtion will be, to find what anndity will pay off 251. 
i 16 years; allowing compound intereſt at 5 per cent, which bo 
the rules laid down by the writers on algebra, will be al. 5s. od. 


2.4. That 
$223 @5- 
1 nu : 
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That of 5 will be „„ Fe, 
To which add the expence of a man to drive- 18 O0 O 


The expence of a team of 5 horſes will be 96 x5 0 
Ditto | of 3 ditto, = 5 5.0” 
Ditto *, of 2 ditto 31 100 : 
Ditto of 8 oxen = =» 50 0 0 
The average expence of an ox team, from 3 to 
6 years old, that will do the ſame e of 
work as 2 horſes „ "40. 4 


: — — 


The 3 to be drawn from the above 3 
are ſo obvious as to need little elucidation; but we cans 


not help remarking, how ſtrong the force of prejudice 


mult be, to continue the uſe of 5 horſes, and heavy, 


clumſy, unwieldy wheel ploughs, where a ſimple faving 


plough, and 2 horſes yoked double, and driven by the 
holder, woulg do the ſame quantity of work, equally well, 
and at one third the expence [ 

But before any proper concluſions can be drawn we- 
ther ax trams or horſes are the moſt eligible, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider, whether the quantity of land em- 


ployed in ſupporting thoſe animals be uſed in the moſt 
profitable mode to the community, as well as the occupier, 


With the latter, the firſt queſtion for conſideration js, 


whether 8 oxen uſed in the team, or in grazing, will 17 f 


him the moſt money ? 


Suppoſe 8 oxen, at three years old, were put to ow? 


plough, and plough 6 acres per week; which, at 38. 4d.“ 

per acre, is 20 ſhillings; and if they work 48 weeks in a 

year, then their whole N (after deducting 6l. for 
d d 7 it will make 8. the uſual 

man and driver, it w 5 for ploughing an 


acre in this « 
CXPENCces 


* If to this 39. 4d. „„ wages for the plough- 


- 
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expences of harneſs, ſhoeing, &c.) will be 42).: but if 
they plough only 5 ncres per wet, (which is probably 
_ nearer the truth), then their whole n will de on- 
y 34l. 
The ſame oxen put to graze, to pay the ſame money, 
mould improve in value gl. 58. each, in the firſt caſe; 
and 41; 5s, in the latter: but we are inclined to believe, 
there are few ſituations, if the cattle are of a good quick 
feeding kind, where they would not pay conſiderably more. 

In reſpe& to the community, the account will be nearly 
as follows: 

From the above ſtatements, we find that an ox for 
ſummering and wintering, requires 31 acres; 
therefore a 6 ox team will require - 21 ditto 


And 2 horſes for grafs and hay per 
ann. require - - — 7 ditto.” 
For corn & ftraw - - = 4 ditto 
Land neceffary for Nee 2 horſes 

per ann. | = - - - 11 ditto. 


The difference is the qty of 
land required for a team of oxen <- 10 acres 
more than horſes. 55 
Hence it appears, that a team of 6 oxen requires 10 
eres more land to maintain them than a team of 2 
horſes, which will do the ſame work: and of courſe, the 
produce which might be derived from this 10 acres, is 
loſt to the community: ſuppoſe it be one half in graſs, 
and the other half in ploughing, then we ſhall have, 
Fg 5 Acres of clover, or graſs, 
ar 15 Ditto of oats. 
7 le 1x4 Ditto of turnips, or fallow, 

17 Ditto of wheat, 


» +++ $6 
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It would then ſend to market yearly, at the loweſt 
computation, , bs 

51 Curt. of beef. Wi 

ic 8 Quarters of oats. e WTR 

And 5 Ditto of wheat. 57 475, SOLES 


From this view of the ſubject, it appears, Yi 


were univerſally uſed for the draught, in the room of 


horſes, there would be a conſiderable defalcation in the 
ſupply of the markets, both in corn and animal food.“ 


And the loſs to the farmer would be the profit derived 


from the produce; which by the uſual mode of allowing 
one-third for the farmer's profit, would in this caſe be 
about 101, "Ev 


* 
4 * * 


Sgcr. 4.— Swine. 


The Beriſbire pigs, and the large white breed, were 
formerly the moſt prevalent in this county; but the ſmall 
Black Chineſe breed has in a great meaſure ſupplanted them, 
eſpecially upon the large farms; and theſe are likely to 
give way to a ſmall white breed lately introduced, remark» 
ably quiet, inoffenſive animals; on which account they are 
principally preferred to the Chineſe breed. | 


„ fn this county it is eſtimated that there are capable of cul- 
tivation, 80000CT acres; and allowing 4 of this to be in tillage, 
that is 266666 acres; and that every go acres in tillage will 


require a team to manage it property z of courſe there will be at 
leaſt 5333 teams, but for the of round numbers call it 5006 


| | 5 is 
Then $000 N 7 cwts, beef == 37500 cwts. beef at 308. 56256 
5020 4 3 qrs. oats = 40000 qrs. oats at 168. 32000 
3000 4 5 qrs, wheat = 25000 qrs. wheat at 408, 500009 


L. 138250 


The value in proviſions that would be loſt in this county yearly, 
if horſe teams were aboliſhed, and oxen uſed in their ſtead. 
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Sect. 6 Rabbits, 1 


Rabbits are found in conſiderable numbers amon g © the 
fand hills along the coaſt, and are probably the moſt eligi- 


| ble ſtock for ſich fituations, having oe ſold of wy years 


for 25- per couple. 


Scr. 4 Cate. 


4 


rind kept i in ſmall numbers, on many parts of the 


_ Cheviot hills, not ſo much as an object of profit, but the 
ſhepherds aſſert, the ſheep flocks are healthier where a 


few goats depaſture. This probably may be the caſe, as it 


is well known, that goats eat ſome plants with impunity, 
that are deadly poiſon to other kinds of domeſtic animals. 


The chief profit made of theſe goats, is from their milk 
being ſold to invalids, who come to Wooler 1 in the Sum- 
mer ſeaſon, | | | 


Hite * SECT. 7.— Poultry. 


Fulle in a diſtrict like this, where they are ſold 
ſo low, are the moſt unprofitable ſtock kept upon a farm; 
the value of the corn conſumed by them, being generally 
double to what they are ſold for; and the labouring people 
are ſo well convinced of their inutility, that they con- 
ſtantly and univerſally fell them, knowing from experi- 
ence, that if the value received for them be laid out in 
either beef or mutton, it will be much more ſerviceable; 


and this piece of economy is ſo well underſtood, that we 


believe there is ſcarce an inſtance of a labouring perſon 


ever making. uſe of poultry for his own family; they are 


always conſidered as articles purpeſely bred to pamper 


. 
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Te the greateſt part of this eovinty; and eſ- 


pecially upon the large farms, there are very few ſer- 
vants kept in the houſe ; ſeldom more than two men and 
two. maids: but the ploughman, carters, barnmen, ſhep» 


herds, &c. have each a houſe and garden or yard to them- 


ſelves, and are generally married, The ns en of 
ſervitude for one year are: YE 
1 1 4 d. 
2 Cows kept, of money in lieu at zl. each, 117 6 0 2 
3 Buſhels of wheat - at 5s. per buſh,” © 15 . 
33 Ditto of ats at 1s, 8d. ditto „ 
12 Ditto of barley - at 28 6d. ditto = 1 
12 Ditto of rye - at 3s. 4d. ditto 2 0' © 
10 Ditto of peaſe - at 3s. Gd. ditto - 1 15 © 
24 lb of caſt wool - at 64d. per 10. 
1 Buſhel of potatoes planted, SP Or, 
keeping hens, &c. | 
Carriage of coals, fix cart loads, 


„„ 
TH S 
to o + 


Anal 


18 21" © 

— 

e a as n 

the following wages: for harveſting 6d; per day, for hoe- 
” L i 


[ 


iv $% 


| 
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ing turnips,* hay-making, ſcaling, weeding corn, &c. 
uſed to be 4d. per l but was laſt year raiſed to 6d, per 
| day, 

In addition to the above conditions, the ſhepherd gen- 
erally has as many ſheep kept as are worth four or five 
pounds a year ; but, if he has any under-ſhepherd to keep | 
to aſſiſt him, the number is increaſed accordingly. In 
the hilly diſtricts, their ſheep ſometimes amount to hun- 
dreds, beſides fix. or eight neat cattle, 

An overſeer or head ſervant has, in addition to the a- 

bove, as much money as. to make his place worth from 
20l. to 30l. a year. 
Threſhing is moſtly done by the piece; a twenty: fifth 
part of the corn threſhed, being the general cuſtom, if the 
ſtraw, be taken away unfolded ; but if the threſher folds 
the ſtraw, he has a twenty-firſt part, and finds a woman 
to dreſs the corn, and to work at all other work, for the 
fame wages as the others; he has ſtraw for his cow in 
Winter, but pays for her Summer's graſs, 

The yearly wages of houſe ſervants are, for men, from 
8l. to 121 ; for women, l. to 51. 

The wages of day labourers, without victuals or any al- 
lowance of a are, 


— ö 4 ; 4. d. | P 2 


For len, in 1 „ 4,-2.10,1,! 4k 
f „ Winter 1 c to 1 2 
* „„ 8 -8',6:40.4. 0 
Women, ditto -  -. dt o to 1 3 


„ —ͤ—m m— — 


In this branch of labour, the women in the northern parts of 
the county excel: the writer of this note has at different times 
viſited Norfolk, Suffolk, and all the principal turnip diſtricts in the 
iſland 3' but never ſaw turnips /o evell hoed, and compleatly cleaned, 
or debt in ſuch garden · lilo culture, as on theſe borders. 
355 
+ In 1756 the wages got up to ac. and in harveſt to 26, 6d, for 
men; and for women, to 16, 9d. p 
or 


i N NS, . 3 * fo 
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— 4. d. 4. d. 


por other work , - 0 6 to o 8 
Maſonsss - 1? » „ 8 to 2 © 


Carpentees 1 6 to 2 © 


- Upon ſome of the large fareds; a carpenter and ſmith | 
art hired by the year, „ in to ie FAR 


The hours of working are from fix in the morning to. 
ſix in the evening, when the length of Jay. will rem 
with the men intervals ol reſt : PR br 


Cn 
At breakfaſt — 0 3 8 
| Teno'clock, = „ 30 
Dinner 5 * — „„ 
Four clock 0 30 


| 'ts all 3 oo hours of 
reſt, and nine of labour. 


Srcr. Prehn, AR 
The price of grain in this county 8 very — 
betwixt the markets of Newcaſtle and Hexham, and 
thoſe of Alnwick, Berwick, and Wooler, there is always 
a conſiderable difference; the prices in the northern parts 
being in genera] the loweſt, on amongſt the loweſt, in the 
kingdom, owing to the'produce being ſo much greater 
than the home conſumption. This ſurplus affords large 
quantities to be yearly exported' from Berwick, Ale- 
mouth, and other __ along the northern 227 of e's 
coaſt. 
The average prices of grain at Berwick, in 1792, were, 


4. d. 
150 West - - $5 © per buſhel. 
F : Rye a 8 3 4 ditto 


Wheat id barley, in Newcaſtle market: are moſtly fixpence a 


buſhel higher; and in Hexham, nine · pence. 
L 2 5 Barley 


F 


© 
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We % 1. d. . 
55 Barley . - Org 2 6 ditto 


TP 7 ©: {op 2 2 ditto 
Pesſe = - $6 ditto 


Fat ſtock being eaſily driven from one place to another, 
keeps the price of butcher's meat more upon an equality 
in all the markets of the county. | 

The average price of butcher's meat is from threepence- 

halfpenny to fourpence-halfpenny per pound; but in 
May and June it generally gets to fivepence, and the two 
laſt years has been ſixpence and ſevenpence. 

. 1 

Butter 0 6 a pound of 16 ounces. 
Skim · milx and ewe cliceſe o 3. ditto 
Fat gooſe += + 
Turkey la 22 
Duck A, be 
Chicken 
Eggs, per dozen 
: Potatoes, per buſh, » » 


Li: 


5 


8 
4 ” 


Sci. 3.—F. wel, 


. Upon the edges of the moors, towards the weſtern 
parts of the county, a few peats are burnt; but in every 


other part, we believe, coals are univerſally uſed. 


The quantity conſumed by a poor family, is from 5 5 
7 cart loads a ear. 
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© CHAPTER XV. | 


_ POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


: : 
=. Mor * * * 
1654 I tei 


ad een 
ster. I Ru. 


| Tas 3 roads are moſtly in P ates 

thoſe that have an opportunity of getting whinſtone, 
or limeſtone, are the beſt; but they certainly would be 
better if the ſurveyors would order the ſtones to be bro- 
ken ſmaller and the roads made wider, One great ob- 
jection to ſome of theſe roads is the many ſteep banks 
they are diſgraced with, ſome of the worſt might have 
been avoided; but it ſeems the original ſetters- out of 
theſe roads had a predilection for climbing and deſcend- 
ing ſteep banks: this is notorious on both the roads up- 
on Rimſide-Moor, without even the plea of being near- 
er; as the leveller road would have been nearer, travelled 
in much leſs time, and with far leſs fatigue. Some fimilar 
caſes appear on the poſt road, which we hope will be 
remedied in the next application to PaGament for a new 
act. 

The townſhip roads are in ſome places good, but by far 
the greateſt · part are deſerving of a. different appellation ; 
the cauſe of this deficiency is in moſt caſes to he attributed 
to the neglect and manner 10 tins þ the ſtatute- 
works | 

One mode of e e this neglact, would bs to ap- 
point a ſurveyor, with a ſmall ſalary, who ſhould be em- 
powered to collect the compoſition due for. ſtatute-work, 

L3 and 


be 
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- and employ thig money for repairing the road where mf 


neciſſury for the public in general, without having regard to 
the convenience or influence of individuals. 

A book ſhoulii be kept by the ſurveyor, and yearly ex- 
amined, ſettled, and figned by a committee of inhabitants, 
before it went to the magiſtrates. We know from expe- 
rience, that by this means the road would be much bet- 
ter made, and in near double the quantity : for when a 
farmer ſ-nds his cart to perform ſtatute · duty, it ſeldom 
carries more than half a load, and the ſervants practiſe 
every manceuvre-to put off time, and do as little as poſſi- 
ble, which would not be rhe caſe with hired carts, as every 
inhabitant would be ready to report any mal - practices. 


SECT. 2—Canale, 


: 
| 


In this 'county there are no Canals; and edtwithfiand- 
ing heir manifeſt utility to a diſtrict like this, where ſuch 
immenſe quantities of heavy articles are to be conveyed ; 
yet we believe, no attempt was ever made, or even ſo 
much as a canal projected, in any part of the county before 
1792, when ſome gentlemen on Tweedſide had it in con- 
templation to make a navigable canal, from the collieries 
and lime works near Berwick, to Kelſo in Scotland, and 
from thence up the Tweed and Tiviot ; but a ſurvey be- 
ing made by Mr Whitworth, it was dropt, probably on 
account of the great expence. 

The next public notice we can trace, was given by Mir 
Dodd, in 1794, of a canal from Newcaſtle to Carliſle, or 


Miryport; in Cumberland, to join the eaſt and weſt ſeas. 


This was to paſs on the /ourh fide of Tyne: but Mr Chap» 
man propoſed a line to paſs on the north fide of Tyne, the 
peculiarity of which was, that it ſhould come from Hay- 


don-Bridge, to the wpper parts of Newcaſtle, upon one 
level without a lock, and the goods conveyed from thence 


to 
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to the river, either by a kind of ſtair· caſe of locks, or in 
waggons on an inclined plane. By this propoſal,. the 
principal ſupporters of the grand canal were. diyided inte- 
two parties; the conſequence; of Which was, that, the 
money to compleat the great deſign of uniting, de xo 
ſeas, could not be raiſed, and of courſe i it Was giyen up; 
one on the north ſide, propoſed to Jp. at  Hoydens 
Bridge, and another on the ſouth ſide at Hexham, The 
ſubſcriptions for defraying the expence of the north lne, 
we were informed were filled; and, application, was 
made to Parliament ip, 1797, lo obtain an Act eib r. 
a canal on the north fide, but, it met. with ſo ſtrong an 
oppoſition from the land owners, that it was rhoughe 10 
per to withdraw it. 

The ſubſeribers for a canal on = ſouth, 1 the 1 
ſtill perſevere in their endeavours to accompliſh the line 
to Hexham, or Haydon- Bridge; and we have nat heard 
that any oppoſition to the meaſure is intended by the pro- 
prietors of Kas, through which it is to a. . 


ster. 3 Faire. 


Die 2 2 Faire" in- "this County are: 

Ath ebe a Le cattle; theep hotfes, 
hiring fervants, &c. y e 

ioth.—Allendal. for cattlCGmee. 

12th. Alnwict.— A large ſ ſhow of both fat and lean 
cattle, 

14th. ——Haltwhj Ne for cattle, chiefly coms 1 ga, 
ing. 

June; 
Tueſday before | 
Whitfantide. ; Besen. A few.cudle and , 


Wedneſday before f 
Whitſunday, Ns = at t cattle, _—_—_ Ae. 


> 


{02 ? 77 n. 237. 


* 
z 


arrears 
L 4 Wulttön 


1 e 
” af e DDr 
J rh © . 5 4 oF 
* (| # if - L 1 £ Jas a || if 
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Whitſuri Foe. Sag e- Bank, (near Corbtidge).=ifo- 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, K. 


Whicfun-Toefday—1/bitfun- Bork, (near oder.) A 


large fait fot cattle, horſes, and great numbers of ſheep, 
| principally torg-woolled hogs, an ewes and athbs; and 
4 hiring for fervants. 
Friday 1 Telly £9 j 5050+ Wah few lean 7 fat cattle. 
week. 
' Joy 1 500 Jo 5 
© 4h — Stay tro Bank, boar Coltiidee W is 
6tie of the largeſt" ſheep fairs in the north of England;“ 
principally of che black-faced heath ſheep, which moſtly 
chme from the ſouth weſt of Scotland: there are alſo 
great numbers of cattle, horſes, and ſwine. pee. 


Wedneſday 1 | 
re ng 10 Morpeth—for fat cattle, ſheep, 40. 


L Monday, — Alnwick, (ak 150 lean me 


2, , eee RY 
' gth,—— Hixham. Cattle, horſes and FO chiefly 

lambs. both of the Cheviot and heath kind; from the 
vicinity of Langham, (in Scotland.) 

12th.——Newcaſile—holds g days for bores and for 
fat and lean cattle, on the laſt or 12th. | 

,23d.——Belforg,— A tew cattle and ſheep. 

24th. ——W hittingham,—for fat and lean cattle, and a 


few horſes. The beſt ſhow of fat cattle of any fair i in the 
county + 
26th.—E/ſdn,—a few cattle. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Saturday af Kaan —a few cattle, chiefly finall 


ter the 15th 


-* Upwards of a hundred thouſand ſhrep are ſhown at this fair, 


+ This fair uſed to be held 0n tbe 4th of zeptenter, but was 
| " ae” 


altered a few years fince. 
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| ich r few caitle, moſtly ſteers and 
heifers. , 


"27th — t. 'Nintans, (near Wooler),=a very large 


fhow of ſheep and cattle, with à few hot fes. Che ſheep 
are · moſtly draft or caſt ewes, and ſhearing wethers. 
OcToBER, 
Firſt Tucſtay— Abe al- fbr fat and lean Cattle. 
2d. — Rethbury,—tor cattle, woſtly for ſteers and 
heifers. 
© 17th. —-Wodkr, — for very great numbers of ſheep, of 
the Cheviot and benen kinds: 51 dec 775 ad 
horſes. 
2gth.——Neweefte,—for horſes, 65700 and eie 
This is one of the largeſt fairs in the north of England. 
The horſe fait begins nine or ten days before the 29th, 
and continues every day in the town, where great num 
bers of remarkable fine horſes, for the field, the road, and 
the carriage, are fold daily. The abundant choite of e- 
very kind, brings great numbers of dealers from London 
and various other diſtant places: its celebrity has increaſ- 
ed very much of late years, and we believe it may be juſt» 
fy claſſed amongſt the firſt hot ſe fairs in the kingdom, 
The thow of cattle is alſo very great, not only lor the 
breed of the country, but alſo for darge droves of kyloes, 
{Scotch cattle) which are purpoſely driven from the High- 
lands, to be ſold at this fair. — The fair on the 29th, is 
held on the Ton- moor, and is called the Cow bill Fair, 
NovemMBER. : | 
iſt.— Rotbbury— for young cattle | MY: 4 
8th. Hexham, —Cattle. $2420 e 
_ 14th»——A/endale,— Cattle, moſtly: ſmall co.. 
22d. — Netocaftle. Fat cattle, chiefly cows: this 
fair is held in the town; andi is called the Stoner fair,” 
22d. —— H#/twhifle.—A few fat cows, and lean Gattle 
for wintering, | | | 


Ser. 


«$i 
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" aafer #4 » 4 Þ l 


En 33 SecT. 4. Markets. 


Tueſday.— Hexham,—for corn and other proviſions. 
Ditto Belſord.— The chief ſupport of this market, is 
the ſale of corn, great quantities of which are ſold by ſam- 
ple, for exportation. 28 

Ditto. Nerucaſile, —a ſmall market for proviſions of 
various kinds. . | 

Wedneſday.— Morpeth, for corn, butcher's meat, 
butter, &c, and for fat cattle and ſheep; of the former 
on an average not leſs than 80 weekly; and of ſheep, 
and lambs 1600 ;* which' are bought up for the conſump- 
tion of Newcaſtle, Shields, Sunderland, f &c. | 
Thurſday.— Wooler, — principally for corn, conſiderable 
quantities of which are ſold by ſample, moſtly for expor- 
tation. Fs 7285 
Friday. Rot hbury.— This market is little more than 
nominal, there being only one butcher who ſells a few 
carcaſes, and which conſtitutes nearly the whole of the 
market. Ls: | 6 

Ditto. Allendale, — for corn, butcher's meat, and con- 
fiderable quantities of potatoes and garden ſtuff from 
Hexham; all for the ſupply of the mining diſtrict to the 
weſtward. ; 1 


* Mr Thomas Spours, who has attended this market for up- 
wards of 40 years, ſays, that 3o years fince, there was not half 
this number ; and he remembers, that for ſeveral -weeks in the 
Winter, very few ſheep or cattle, if any, were exhibited, 


þ It may be proper to remark, that 30 or 40 years fince, the 

butchers of thoſe places were obliged to purchaſe a great dea of 
fat ſtock, in the neighbourhood of Darlington, and other parts of 
the 33 Durham; the produce of the north not being equal 
to their demands: but the ſcales are now turned, the northern 
farmers being able, not only to ſupply the increaſed population 
of thoſe places, but to ſend great numbers of both fat cattle and 
ſheep, every year, to Leeds, Wakefield, Mancheſter, &c. 


Saturday 
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Saturday. — Newcafile——A very large market, and well 


ſupplied with corn, butcher” 8 dent, fiſh, reno ow 
ter, &c. 2 

Dr Hutton, i in his Plan of Newcaltle: / I in +1772, deen 
the annual conſumption of this place to be 3000 catttle, 
10000 calves, and 147000 ſheep and lambs. 4 

Ditto. — Alntuicł, —a large market for corn and 45 
viſions of various kinds. | | | 

Ditto,—Berwick,—for corn, butcher's meat, wy ber 
articles of proviſions; at both this market and Alnwick, 


conſiderable quantities of corn are fold by pls for ex- 
portation. | 


i * * 


SECT. $:=Commerce, | 
The commerce of this county is derived principally 
from the coal trade: the ſhips belonging to the port of 
Newcaſtle, in 1972, are ſtated by Mr Pennant, to be 
3948, their tonnage, 758214-—The principal exports are 


coals, lead, lead ſhot, dns, 4 "ee ber dente, e 
glaſs, &c. 


The exports from Berwick, are chiefly corn, a6as; Oat» 3 


meal, ſhilled barley, potatoes, fifh, eggs, wool, Sc. cbaſt- 


ways; which has increaſed very much of late years; the | 


foreign trade is chiefly to the north of Europe. 

The number of veſſels belonging to this port is about 
40, making upwards of 3ooo tous: the receipts of the 
cuſtoms are, upon an average, about 3000l. per ann. 

The port of Alemouth alſo employs a few nn in ex- 
porting corn, flour, &c, 


And a few veſſels are employed in the Summer ſeaſon, 


in carrying lime, from the neighbourhood: of Bambeo', 
to en parts of Scotland. 


SECT. 6— ManufoAlures.. 


This county is not diſtinguiſhed by any ſtaple manu- 
factures; 


* 


— 
| 
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factures; the principal are derived from, or connected 
with the coal trade and mines; as ſhip-building, roperies, 
forges, founderies, copperas, coal tar, ſoda, or marine 
alkali, white lead, potteries, glaſs works, &c. 
* Hexham has been long famed for its manufacture of 
gloves, which employs about'300 hands. | 
»'Fo: eſtabliſh manufaFures of Wollens, two or three 
eſſays have been lately made at Alnwick, Mitford, and 
Acklingtonz and a cotton Mill has been lately erected at 
Nether-Wittton; all of which, from preſent appearances, 
we hope are doing well. 
There is one ſpecies of manufacture carried on in this 


_ Uiftrit, with an agricultural production of ſmall value, viz, 


that of ſtraw, which is not only made uſe of as a covering 
for the heads of the wives and daughters of the humble 


cottager, but has allo lately been converted into orna- 


ments that might accompany the richeft and moſt ſplen- 
did dreſs, which the palace or the drawing-room ex- 
hibits z, and, for the honour of the plough, has not only 
been converted into buttons for the men, but alſo into 
rings and car-rings for the ladies. 

Agriculture is certainly benefited ,by a ee in 
the conſumption of its produce, by the great number of 
people employed: but we do not find any new modes of 
practice or improvements in agriculture, introduced in 
their vicinity, or reſulting from the en of thoſe 
een them. 


i 


SECT. 7 Poor. 


We domot find any mode of managing the poor in this 
county, different from that nn wy in other 
diſtricts. 

In thoſe tenſhips where they are collected and main- 
tained in poor houſes, the rates are eaſier, than where they 
nes at their own houſes, We are inclined to be- 


„ lieve 


. 
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lieve tliat work · houſes, under proper regulations, 0 
not only conſiderably leſſen the rates, but the * 3 
be et e more comfortably. 


* 


Sgcr. 7. . 


Of the population, we could not collect ſufficient da- 
ta, from whence even a tolerable gueſs could be made. 


—— 2 gti ?r, „„ 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 


OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


IN our journey through this caxmty, wherever we en- 
quired what was the chief obſtacle to improvement ? the 
anſwer was univerſally, * Tizhes{''-s An impoſition ſo preg- 
nant with mifchief, and ſo often the ſource of violent diſ- 
ſenſions betwixt the clergy and their pariſhioners, ſhould 
if poſſible be removed, either by purchaſe, commutation, 
or any other means, by which a fair equivalent ſhall be 
rendered for them: for ſo long as they exiſt, it is impaſ 
ſible to expect that agricultural improvements will be car- 
ried on to the extent of which they are capable. In our 
Survey of Cumberland, we have ſhewn the great uncer- 
tainty of employing money in ſpeculations of improving 
land ; and that the tithes, in ſuch caſes, are a large por- 
tion of a man's capital in trade, and not a tenth of the 
natural produce of the earth, which ſome have thought 
was all that was intended by the original impoſers, who no 
doubt meant them for a good purpoſe; but if through a 
ſucceſſion of ages, a change of manners, of ſentiments, - 


and 


_ —_— 
\ J - 
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and of cultivation, has taken place, and. the ill effects of 
tithes be univerſally felt, and acknowledged to leſſen the 
t quantity of food obtainable from a conſiderable portion 
of this kingdom, a change in the mode of paying tithes 
would allo be deſirable; for the proprietors of ſuch lands 
are not only Joſers, but the community at large. It is ſur- 
prizing that a grievance of ſuch -magnitude ſhould have 
ſo long evaded the reviſion and regulation of the legiſla- 
ture; and that it ſhould be always ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
dy the clergy, there being no wiſh te take any thing from 
them, but to render a fair equivalent for what is their due; 
and which there would be little difficulty in doing, not- 
withſtariding the many objections that have been invent- 


ed, to perplex this moſt intereſting queſtion. 


"1, © CHAPTER XVIL.. 
- MISCELLANEOUS -OBSERVATIONS: 


0-044 ppp pm 


SECT. 1—Agricultural Socttties. - 


Tarrz never. was any Agricultural Society in this 
county ; and if any ever had. exiſted, it probably would 
have been ſoon diſſolved, if we may judge from the ex- 
periments that have been made in ſome neighbouring diſ- 
tricts, where we find, that after a few years continuance, 
they have been given up; but whether from a'radical de- 
fe in the inſtitutions, the non-attendance, and indiffer- 
ence of members, or the injudicious diſtribution of prizes, 
we are not prepared to ſay z but think that public farms 
are much more likely. to promote improvements in the 
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SECT, 2,—Weights and Meaſures. 


 Wreightr and meaſures—are in à fad ſtate of confufion ; 
a pound, a ſtone, a, buſhel, a boll, are rarely the ſame in 
different markets, and frequently uu in the ſame mar- 


ket for different articles. | Fed rag 

n.. ðͤ IVOWOCOTE N , 

4 Beatmenty d , ²— wg Det, 
2 Peek k a ů œ”0 «' 


2 Kennings - = 1 Buſhel, Wi * 
% Buhs 1404 Hye) Ballets ct 
- | -, "os Biden ; as 
For Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe, 
4 Quarts - I Forpit 
4 Forpits 1 Peck 
4 Pecks «= 1 Buſhel 
2 Buſhelss 1 Boll, b e e 
ore Oats and Barley. 
4 Quarts - 1 Forpic F e 
5 Forpits - 1 Peck | | 
4 Pecks 1 Buſhel 
2 Buſhelss 1 Boll, = buſbolr, Wi mfr 


.F ky 5 At Alnwick, 
3 Quarts  - 1 Forpit „ 
4 Forpits — 1 Peck OY | 4 : 


3.Fecks.... - 1 Buſhel, Wincheſter. 171 
2 Buſhels - 1 Boll of Wheat. 
6 Buſhels - 1 Boll of Barley or 7 Oats, 


| At Woler. 443 hp 
4 Quarts 1 Forpit 7 125 
3 Forpits 1 Peck | 5 | rar 
3 Peck! 1 Buſkel 


LY "= 


, ; n £34 * "a" F - 
6 Buſhels oll 
Th 12 f „ln 1 Boll "4s 1 #1 40 5 * rs '”7 n 
— | UGG RE f 4 5 „but 
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A ſtone of wool i in ſome. parts is 24 1b. in others 18 Ib.; 


and a ſtone of every other article is 14 Ih. - 
The Board of Agriculture could not do the public a 


Pe ſervice, than by bringing forward a regulation of 


weights and meaſures. One weight, and one meaſure, 
derived from the fame root, and increafing or decreaſing 
in a ten fold ratio, would introduce ſuch ſimplicity, eaſe, 
and perſpicuity, into all tranſactions of buſineſs, (where 
calculations are neteſſary) as would prevent the number- 
leſs miſtakes and errors which are daily happening. 

Preparations for remedying this great inconvenience, 
have been made at different times; and we believe there 
are ſufficient materials for perfecting the meaſure, when- 
ever it is thought proper to bring it forward. 


SECT. 3-—Vermin. 


Males and rat.—are two ſpecics of yermin which we 
think capable of being in a great meaſure extirpated, or 
ſo far reduced, as to render their depredations of little 
conſequence. In Cumberland, a mole is rarely to be ſeen: 
this is in conſequence of every occupier of land contribut- 
ing his due proportion towgrds their deſtruftion. A 
ſimilar plan eſtabliſhed. in this county for deſtroying ver- 
min, we believe, would readily be complied with by every 
good farmer; and the bad ones ought not to have it in 
their power to injure their more induſtrious neighbours, 

Crows —of late years, have become à very great nui- 
fance, not only for rooting up wheat, and other grain, in 


a ſprouting ſtate; but clover and potatoes, corn ſtacks, 


and young plantations, are greatly injured by them. Laſt 
Spring, a collection of ſixpence a plough was made by a 
few farmers in Glendale Ward, for pulling down their 


"neſts. Many thouſands were deſtroyed by this means; 


and we hope the practice will be continued until they are 
found leſs pernicious. | 


* 
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Foxes are very numerous, and very deftruRive to 
young lambs, in a diftri& like this, where fo many ſheep 
are bred ; but while they are ſo anxiouſly. preſerved for 
the chace, we deſpair of ſeeing any regulations take place 
for reducing the numbers of this miſchievous animal. 
Dog. in every place are ſwarming : two thirds of them 

at leaſt are kept by people who have no manner of uſe 
for them; and are conſtantly complaming of their ina- 
bility to obtain food for their families, It would be do- 
Ing theſe people an act of juſtice, to exempt them from 
doing ſtatute duty on the high-ways, on condition they 
did not keep a dog; and to ſupply the deficiency by lay- 


Ing a tax upon dogs, which tax —_ be 125 toward 
1 the roads. ; 


CONCLU ha 


| Review x ſome. porta; parts 


nnn 


IN taking a review of the foregoing. report, we find, 
that the minerals are of great importance to this county; 
In reſpect to the coals, it appears, that they are not inex · 
hauſtible, and in two or three centuries will probably be 
ſo far wrought out, that the metropolis will have to be 
ſupplied from other diſtricts with this neceſſary article, of 
a very inferior quality, and at a much higher price. 

The moſt ſtriking parts ina view of the nen, are 


22 Since the firſt edition of this report, the Lexiflatur 
thought 'proper to lay a tax upon a certain deſcription 7 
but have exempted the only ones, which are a Atiſunet to! 


community. | 
N t 
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the great extent of farms: | leaſes for 21 years, and the 
opulence, intelligence, and enterpriſing ſpirit of the farms» 
ers: | but the moſt prominent feature, is keeping a due 
balance betwixt the arable and graſs lands, ſo as always to 
have a large breeding live ſtock, eſpecially of ſneep. Va- 
rious ſyſtems of huſbandry have been tried, and the boaſt- 
ed one of turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, has been 
purſued till the crops have evidently declined, particularly 
the turnips and clover; and the only means of reſtoring 
ſuch lands, has been by adopting the ſyſtem of three years 
arable, and three years graſs, depaſtured with ſheep, and a 
ſmall proportion of cattle ; by this mode, nature has time 


to prepare a ſufficient lea-clod, which being turned up 


for the turnip fallow, will enſure a vigorous crop of tur- 
nips, as it is well known they always flouriſh upon freſh 
land, or where they find the remains of a lea-clod to 
vegetate in. It is from this circumſtance, and the pecu- 
liar and exceHent mode of cultivating them, that ſuch 


great crops are produced, with nat more than 10 or 12 


cart loads of dung per acre: crops that are ſeldom worth 
leſs than 4, 5, or 6L per acre, for the purpoſes of feeding 
cattle and ſheep, have in ſome inſtances been ſold for 
7 and gl. per acre, This mode of cultivating turnips in 
drills, is alſo of great importance, being much ſuperior to 
the broad · caſt culture, not only for the turnip crop, 
but for every other crop that ſucceeds them. 

The proportion betwixt the quantities in arable and 
graſs, varies according to the quality of the ſoil, and other 


eircumſtances ; but in moſt fituations it is uſual to keep a 
_ eertain' portion of the beſt and richeſt old grazing lands, 


conftantly In graſs, as a corps de reſerve,” in caſe the 
artificial grafſes fail; and on ſtrong clayey ſoils, for depaſ- 
turing a portion of the ſtore flock upon in winter; for 
this purpoſe, it is neceſſary upon ſuch ſoils, to have a much 
larger portion of old graſs land, than upon dry loams; 
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'and which is generally eaten lightly in the latter part of 
Summer, that there may be a good aftermath, 11 the 
time the artificial graſſes fail. 

It is this union of ſtock and tillage, and purſuing hs 
ſyſtem mentioned in page 64, that enables the farmers to 
pay ſuch high rents; and which keeps the land always in 
a due flate of fertility, to produce the moſt profitable 
crops ;* and at the ſame time is managed and kept clear 
of weeds at the leaſt expence, The portion that is kept 
in graſs for three years, breeds and fattens ſuch a number 
of ſheep, as leave a conſiderable. profit, probably equal, af 
not more than the arable crops: the yearly profits of a 
ſheep, being, eſtimated at not leſs than from 20 to 308. 
6 or 8 of which, an acre of clover will fatten, and an acre 
of turnips about double the number. | 

By this ſyſtem are obtained the principal Fatt of 
folding, without any of! its inconveniences; for * on an 
average 
The iſt year s clover & graſs any 7 ſheep per acre for 

1 20 weeks 

ad. ditto _ = WL TEN 5 ditto. 20 ditto. 

35 ditto += . X — 9 ditto 20 ditto 

and the turnis 12 ditto 20 ditto 

that is is 25 - we — | 27 ſheep per acre, 

for 20 weeks, which is after the rate of 540 ſheep per 
acre for one week once in fix years; at the ſame time 
that the ſheep are . on an average, * of 25 
ſhillings a year each, . 
* 


® There is a certain ſtate of fertility necelſary for producing 
maximum crops of grain; land may be too rich as: well as too 
or, for growing corn: we have frequently ſeen crops of whe 
rendered of little or no value, by the injudicious application of * 
few cart loads of manure per acre more than was neceſſary 3 upon 
lands made too rich, corn is very apt to lodge ; which not only in- 
ures the crop of grain, but entirely deſtroys the clover and arfi- 
FITS 12 jp along. yith it. 


$2 7 
3 M2 1 HOW? | By 
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By this means, and the lime and manure laid on the 
fallow turnips, or drilled beans: the lands are kept in the 
higheſt late of fertility, for producing all kinds of grain 
and green. crops; and the profits from the ſheep, we 
preſume, are much greater, than could be obtained from 
' the © folding-breeds;”” by the mode of folding practiſed in 
| Norfolk, and ſome other parts of the kingdom. 

If our farms were ſtocked with thoſe breeds of ſheep, ſo 
much extolled for their folding properties, and managed 
under the folding ſyſtem, we are clearly of opinion, 
(from having examined the various breeds,) that a very 
great diminution of rental would take place in a few years. 
But when the Northumbrian farmers are informed that 
the profits of a Norfolk ſheep in “ lamb; wool, and fold- 
ing, are only from 10 to 13 ſhillings per year, * we 
need not be apprehenſive that they will adopt this prac- 
tice, the remnant of a barbarous age; when the country 
was, for the moſt part, in open townfields with appendant 
common; but which, we hope, will give way to a more 
enlightened ſyſtem; though this prejudice for Folding- 
ſheep, like many others, will probably require a feries of 
years totally to extirpate it: the misfortune is, that thoſe 
who know the leaſt about ſtock, are generally the moſt 
bigotted for retaining the original breeds of the country; 
and the loudeſt to raiſe a clamour, againſt i innovation and 
attempts! at improvement. 

lt will be proper to obſerve, that the ſheep ſtock of this 
Aimtrict has been ſo much improved within the laſt 30 
years, that they can now be ſold fatter at 15 months old, 

than they uſed. to b be at, more than double that age; yet 
we And that the ſame childiſh; argumente were uſed at 
that tie; again changing the ® eſtabliſhed breed of the 
country,” as are uſed. by ſome. people at this day, in fa- 


Wur of due worſt breed of ſuerp in the Kingdom, 


12 ® Suffolk report, thy A. Young, Bla, warts 
: This 


_ 
_ __ 
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This improvement i in the ſheep ſtock, has been accome 
pliſned by the practice of hiring tups, at no inconſiderable 
prices; and which is now become ſo prevalent, and ſo 
many competitors have entered the liſts, that we hope 

the ſpirit of emulation will not flacken, and that we ſhall 
ſee additional improvements every year. ; 

Having thus taken a ſhort review of the moſt ſtriking 
features of the agricultural practice of this diſtrict, we 

hall next Proceed OF a few hints . 


- 
: 
— —j—6—jt —— —— 


„5 ꝛ1T ⁵0k.. ww. . woos 


Means of Improvement. ; 


To thoſe few who practiſe the ſyſtem of taking two * 
P | white crops to a fallow, and of continuing their 
land in tillage for nine, twelve, or more years, and of 
| ſowing it up with common hay-ſceds, - white clover, &c. 
and letting it coiſtinue as many years in graſs, as it con- 
tinued in tillage ; we would recommend the ſyſtem in the 
article Rotation f crops, (page 64.) 


Of drilling beans and peaſe; we have before expreſſed 
our ſurpriſe, that ſo excellent a practice ſhould be neg- 
lected in all that extenſive diſtri along the ſea coaſt, 
where they are ſo much cultivated ; we hope that the 
good ſenſe and enterpriſing ſpirit of the wealthy farmers 
of this diſtrict will no longer be ſwayed by old cuſtoms, 
but will be ready to make a fair experiment, of a ſyſtem _ 
which bas been practiſed on ſimilar ſoils with ſucceſs, and 
may, in all probability, be equally beneficial on theirs. 
The difference betwixt a naked fallow, and a crop of N 
s too ſtriking to need any elucidation. 


Watered Meadotus.— There are many parts of this 
county capable of deriving great benefits from this prac- 
tice, eſpecially where the waters are unmixed with vitriolic 
impurities, derived from their connection with coal-mines, 
or ſtrata of aluminous earth. We have alſo our ſuſ- 

M 3 picions 
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picions of ſuch waters as are ſtrongly tinctured by i Mi- 


ſions of peat-moſs. 


 Draining=is alſo another operation from which great 
advantages are to reſult; but they ſhould be hollow drains, 
executed with judgment, and well ſecured: and not ſurface 
drain, a foot wide, and fix or eight inches deep; ſuch are 
mere temporary reliefs to a tenant, but no permanent im- 
provement. 1 

In the live flock of this county, there is certainly great 
improvement to be made, and like many other branches 
of ſcience, the more we inveſtigate the ſubject, the more 


ve are convinced of its unlimited improvements: but im- 


provements of this kind are not ſo eaſily ſpread as thoſe 
of cultivation. If a farmer ſees any modes of practice 
more beneficial than thoſe he knew before, he can readily 
adopt them; or if he diſcovers and ſelects a new variety 
of any ſpecies of grain, more productive and more valuable 
than any hitherto known, it multiplies ſo faſt, that it is 
readily diſſeminated 3 but improved breeds of flock are not 
ſo readily diffuſed ; they are much flower in their propa- 
gation, and much more eafily contaminated, and are only 
to be preſerved by attention and judgment: when theſe be- 
come general, we may hope that improved breeds of ſtock 
will prevail over the whole county; this period is proba- 
bly more diſtant than a true patriot would wiſh, but in the 
mean-time we hope, that thoſe who are already poſſeſſed 
of improved breeds of ſtock, will not ſlacken in their pur- 
ſuits z that by their example, the knowledge and practice 
of breeding may, by degrees, be better underſtood, and 


a ſpirit of emulation more generally diffuſed. When we 


conſider and reflect how flow that moſt valuable breed of 


| ſheep (now beſt known by the appellation of the Di/bley 


breed ) has ſpread, and how very ſmall a part of this iſland 
they ſtill cover, one would be almoſt led to think that the 
regen were not bleſſed with the ſenſes of ſeeing and 

feeling , 


f 
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feeling —Mr Bakewell has been employed above 40 years 


in the important taſk of improving this breed of ſheep, to 


a degree of perfection unknown at any former period; 
yet it is a very few years ſince 'many of his near neighbours 


purſued a very different, and leſs lucrative ſpecies. To 
this day, we are pretty well informed, that more than 
half the large fertile county of Lincoln continue to breed 


a ſlow feeding, unprofitable kind, though adjoining the 
county of Leiceſter ; which is the more to be regretted, 
| becauſe that county certainly produces more ſheep than 
any other'in the iſland, and perhaps we do not hazard too 
much if we aſſert it as our opinion, that it ſends more 
mutton to market than any two c6unties in the kingdom. 


However, we flatter ourſelves, that the labours of the 
Board of Agriculture will have a happy tendency towards 


opening men's eyes, and convincing them of the propriety 
of not only cultivating the ground in a more maſterly 
.manner, but of ſtocking their paſtures with the moſt 
profitable animals. 


Public Farm in every _ conducted by proper 


perſons, would tend more towards forwarding the perfec- 
tion of Agriculture in all its branches, than any other 
meaſure that has ever been ſuggeſted; and as the gentle= 


men of large landed property would be the moſt intereſt» 


ed in the reſults of ſuch an inſtitution, they certainly 
ought to be the guardians and ſupporters of it. The 
principal expence would be at its firſt inſtitution; when 
once got into a proper ſyſtem, it would require eels if 
any further aid, 


If eſtates of 5ool, a year, and upwards, were abi to 


contribute 10l. per thouſand, yearly rent, it would, in this 
county, raiſe a ſum ſufficient for ſetting forward the un- 
dertaking, We ſuppoſe the farms to contain from 700 


to 1000 acres, of various ſorts of land, ſome mountain paſ- 


tures, and an opportunity of converting a part of it into 
M 4 watered 
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watered meadows. We know ſituations of this ſort that 
might. be rented for five or fix hundred pounds a- year. 
A farm of this kind would not only be a ſchool, where 


youth might be inſtructed in agriculture ; but even experi- 


enced farmers might often viſit it with advantage, to learn, 
the reſults of new experiments, and adopt thoſe that pro» 
miſed to be uſeful It would be eaſy to enlarge on this 
ſubje&, and ſuggeſt many uſeful appendants to ſuch an 
inſtitution, ſhould the gentlemen of landed property ever 
think of carrying a ſcheme of this kind into execution. 
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CHAPTER 1, 
GEOGRAPHICAL 8TATE -AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 
4104-4 <<» >>> 
SECT. I.—Situation and Extent. | 


Taue county of Cumberland is ſituated between the 

latitudes of 54 deg. 6 min, and 55 deg. 54 min. North; 

and the longitudes of 2 deg. 13 min. and 3 deg. 30 min. 

Weſt from London. Its length from St. Bee's Head, in 

a N. E. direction, to Butter Burn, is 38 miles; and its 

mean breadth, in a N. W. direction, is 30 miles. | 
It is bounded on the eaſt by Northumberland, 51 miles 

: — Durham, 7 

on the weſt, by the Iriſh Sea, « 67 

on the north, by Scotland 0k bY | 


the Solway-Firth, - + 
on the ſouth, by Weſtmorland, 48 


— -and Lancaſhire, 21 


Making the whole circumference, - 224 miles 


and contains 1516 ſquare miles, or 970240 acres, 
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| Bxer: 2.—Divifons % 


This county is divided into five wards, viz. aa 

land Ward; Eſkdale Ward; Leath Ward; Allerdale 
Ward above Derwent; and Allerdale Ward below Der- 
went, 


Secr, la 


In a county like Cumberland, enjoying ſuch an extent 
of ſea=coaſt, and where ſo large a portion is occupied by 
mountains, and thoſe reckoned amongſt the higheſt in the 
kingdom, “ the climate muſt be various. Along the coaſt, 
and for a conſiderable way up the rivers, the ſaow ſcl- 
dom lies above twenty-four hours; but upon the moun - 
tains the ſnow will continue for ſix or eight months: of 
courſt, the lower parts of the county are mild and tem- 
perate, while on the higher grounds, and upon the moun- 
_ tains and their vicinity, the air is cold and piercing; but 
the whole is healthy, though ſubject to great and frequent 
falls of rain, particularly in the Autumn, which makes 
their harveſts very precarious and expenſive. This exceſs 
of wet, we believe, is more or leſs the caſe upon the whole 
of the weſtern coaſts of the iſland. 


* The higheſt mountains in the kingdom, are 
Feet. 
Beneviſh in Scotland, +»  - 44350 the higheſt in Scotland, 
Benlomond, ditto - - 342.40 5 
Snowdon, in Wales, 3,456 the bighett in Wales. 
Croſs-fell in Cumberland, 3,400 
Helvellin, ditto, — — 37324 


Skiddaw, ditto. - 3 (che bigheſt in England. 
Saddleback, ditto, - 3,048 a | 

; Blackhouſe heights, $elkirkihire 2,370 
Ettrick- Pin, ditto, 2, 200 


Carter-fell, Roxburghſhire, * 1,602 
Wbernſide, Yorkſhire, e 1,350 
Ingleborough, - 6; 179 
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We have been favoured with the following Table, . 
ſhewing the perpendicular height of rain that has fallen 


at Keſwick, the laſt ſeven years; by the ingenious Mr P. 
Croſthwaite, owner of the curious muſeum there. by 


[178917901791 FT 7530754 1795 


Inch. Inch. Incb. Inch. Inch. ] Inch.\Inch.\ 
January | 8,5 | 5,9, 435 | 537 | $47 | 143 || 
February | 9,1 | 4,0 | 9,2 | 4,91 9,6 [11,2] 5,3} 

March 1,3 1,3 3,1 | 940 | 5,3 | 6,5 4,7 
April 4,2 2,3 | 343 11,6 1,8 $54.4 $37 


May  .| 3,7 | 3,6 | 440 | 6,5 1,8 373 2,7 
June 7,0 5,1 2,0 2,7 4,11, 63,3 
July 5,3 6,3 8.23.9 2,62, 2,0] 


Auguſt' | 3,5 5,8 5% 6,0 | 8,8 | 3,1 6,4] yr 
September 7,3 | 8,4 | 2,8 [10,01 2,9|8,1| 1 

October | 8,1 | 6,1 | 7,1 | 6,7 | 6,2 | 9,4 1258 | 
November] 6,x 5,0 8,7 5,81 3,4|6,9|11,9} * 
December | 8,1 10,9 7,8 11,7 5,4 8,0 0,6 


—— — — — — — 


Total in 723 64, 53,5 [8495 15946 [7147 6%, 
each year | | | 


Scr. 4.—Seil and Surface. 


The foil is various, but may be claſſed under four diffe- 
rent heads. 
1ſt. Fertile clays, or rather rich 3 acl loams, occupy but 
a ſmall portion of this county: formerly this kind of ſoil 
was generally employed in grazing, or the dairy ; but 
fince the introduction of growing wheat, it has been con- 
verted into tillage, and produces excellent crops of grain, 
| 2d, Dry Loams, including the various degrees from the 
rich brown loam, to the light ſandy ſoils. This is the 
moſt prevalent, occupying a greater portion of the county 
than any other; not only the lower diſtricts, but the 
ſteep ſides of the mountains, are in general of this ſoil ; 
and in many places, even their ſummits are covered with 
a dry ſound earth, producing green ſward, with little 
heath; 


- 
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heath: we ſuppoſe. at leaſt one half of the lower, or cul- 
_ tivatable diftrift, is of this valuable ſoil, excellently adapt- 


eld to the culture of turnips, artificial graſſes, the various 
ſpecies of grain, and of breeding and feeding the, moſt 
improved kinds of ſtock, particularly ſheep, it OM. per- 
fectly ſound, or ſafe from the rot. 

3d. Wet Loam, generally on a clay bottom. The fer- 
tility of this ſoil is various, depending on the thickneſs of 
the ſtaple, and the nature of the clay below: it is danger- 
eus for ſheep, but may be applied with advantage to keep- 
ing cows for the dairy, breeding young cattle and horſes, 
and to the culture of wheat, oats, clover, and ray graſs. 

4th. Black Peat earth, is moſt prevalent on the moun- 


tainous diſtricts, particularly thoſe adjoining Northumber- 


land and Durham: it is alſo found on moors or com- 
mons, in the lower parts of the county; in ſome places 
only a few inches thick, upon a white ſand, well known, 
by thoſe whoſe lot it has been to cultivate it, to be an 
ungrateful and unprofitable ſoil. 


The ſurface is beautifully diverſified with level plains, 
and riſing eminences; deep ſequeſtered vales, and ſtupen- 
dous mountains; open, braky, heathy commons, and ir- 
regular incloſures, in ſome parts enriched with tufted 
groves and riſing plantations; the whole watered with 
innumerable ſtreams and extenſive lakes, abounding with 
fiſh of various denominations, which, with plenty of game, 
add to the recreation and luxury of the inhabitants.—Tt 
naturally divides into two diſtrifts; the mountainous, incapa- 
ble of being improved by the plough; and the cu/tivatable, 
or all ſuch parts as have been, or can be improved by tillage. 

The mountainous diſtrifts are ſeparated into two divi- 
fions, one of which bounds the eaſt fide of the county, 


and is the ige part of that ridge of mountains, that 


divide the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of the iſland, from 


Derbyſhire i in England, b to Linlithgow in Scotland. Croſs» 
, fell; 


6 {48 
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fel, Hartſide-fell, Geltſdale · foreſt, and Soadeniom waſte, 
are the names of that portion of the ridge which. paſſes 
through this county. Theſe mountains are compoſed ol 
ſtrata of different kinds of ſtone, and are rich in coal, 
lime, and lead-orez but are no way remarkable for any 
ſtriking irregularities of ſurface, : 

The other diviſion of mountainous dilrict occupies 
the ſouth-weſt part of the county, known by the names of 


Skiddaw, Saddle-back, Helvellin, Wreynoſe, Hardknot, 


Sca- fell, &c. &c. remarkable for their ſteep, broken, 
rocky ſides, and romantic ſhapes; and are in ge- 
neral one maſs of that kind of ſtone, which produces the 


beautiful blue fate, fo much and ſo deſervedly eſteemed 
for covering the roofs of houſes, They are deſtitute of 


coal, lime, or metallic ores; but in ſome meaſure repay 
this defect, by affording ſuch valuable ſlates; and produc- 
ing that ſingular mineral - ſubſtance, blacklead, which is 


found in Borrowdale, and, it is faid, no where elſe in the 


ſouthern part of the kingdom. 


Ihe height, ruggedneſs, ſteepneſs of the ſides, lin ſomes | 


places ornamented with wood and projecting rocks) the 
varied forms, ſublime aſſemblage, and pictureſque beauty 
of theſe mountains, and the lakes they environ, form 
ſcenes that few other places, if any, inthe iſland can equal; 
and have at different times exerciſed the pens of | many 
deſcriptive writers :—it comes only within our province 
to remark, that this kind of ſlaty ſtone appears to be very 
friendly to vegetation: the ſoil. which covers the ſteep 
ſides of theſe mountains, and found in conſiderable depth 
at their baſes, is in great part decayed ſlate; and the moſt 
fertile ſoils in the vales, we ſuſpect, have a large portion 
of this flaty matter in their compoſition this is the caſe 
in the vale of Keſwick, and particularly at Mill- * and 


along the weſtern baſe of Skiddaw. 8 


From a map of 9 publiſhed by ue, Hodg- 
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EKinſon and Donald, laid down from a ſcale of two miles 
to an inch, we calculate, that 
mL | Acer. 
The mountainous diſtricts contain, 342, 000 
Improvable common, - - - - - - 150,000 
Old incloſures, - - - - - - - - 470,000. 
Lakes and waters 8,000 


— — 


Total quantity of acres in the whole county, 970,000 


SECT. 5. —Minerals. 


This 8 abounds with coal, lime, and lead- ore; i 
alſo produces blacklead, copper, gypſum, lapis caliminaris, 
and excellent ſlate, 


Coal, — as obſerved in the laſt ſection, is found in many 
parts of the eaſtern mountains; and, with not many ex- 
ceptions, all along that tract (extending in different degrees 
of breadth,) from Sebergham to Whitehaven, and along 
the coaſt to Maryport, forming a diſtrict of about 100 
ſquare. miles.—Cannel coal is got in large unn. in the 
pariſhes of Caldbeck and Bolton. 


LTimqone.—abounds in moſt parts of the eaſtern moun« 
tains, and in the pariſhes of Grayſtock#Dacre, Penrith, 
Broad firid Common,  &c. and in the oF ATA ons of 
* and Whitehaven. | 


 Gypfum—is got in the pariſhes of Wetheral, and St; 
Cathbert's, Carliſle; but has never been "applied there 
as manure. 


Eg” 4s NM got in great abundance in Alſton Moor; 


and, in 4 leſſer degree, in the pariſhes of Caldbeck, and 
Melmerby.—In the lead mines is alſo found the lapis ca- 


im naris. 


. Copper» Ore—is found alſo at Caldbeck, Melmerby, ond 
at 
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at Heſket, but at preſent not worked with that ſucceſs 
| which formerly attended them, 


Black-Lead,—is found only in rms a "oc ks | 
| weſt of Keſwick. + Aon ee \ 1 


Blue Slates—of an excellent quality, are e gotten in Bor- . 
rowdale, and inferior ſorts in ſome * the W 77 
mountains. 


Freeflener—abound in moſt parts of the county; ſome 
of which ſplit into good flate; but are more heavy, leſs _ ; 
durable, and require ſtronger. timber to ſupport them, 5 
than the blue Late, and are alſo more FIR to imbibe 
moiſture, * e lr | 


Y ee 6,—Waters, N | 


Tho“ this county enjoys an extent of '67 miles of fea» *' 
coaſt, yet it cannot boaſt of its navigable rivers; the tide 
flowing not more than two or three miles up the greateſt 
part of them; even the Eden, by much the largeſt, is 
perplexed with ſhoals, and, its navigation cannot be ſaid to 
reach beyond Sandsfitld, me the 300 flows a few miles 
Further. l 

There are few 1 80 whe mater is a 8 6 

7 good, as this diſtrift is bleſſed with ; for, beſides the large 
-rivers Eden, Derwent, Eſk, &c,—every village, and al- 
moſt every farm, enjoys the benefit of a pure ſpring, or is 
viſited by a rivulet. The larger rivers abound with Sal» 
mon, Trout, and various other kinds of fiſh, and the 
ſmaller brooks with Trouts and Eels, It is alſo orna- | 3 
- mented with many beautiful and extenſive lakes; which, 1 
with their pleaſing accompaniments, have of late years 
made the tour of the lakes a faſhionable amuſement, | 
and from whence conſiderable emoluments have reſulted 
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Pats are probably. few counties, where properly i in 
land is divided into ſuch ſmall parcels as in Cumberland j 
and thoſe ſmall properties ſo univerſally occupied by, the 
owners; the annual value of theſe tenements, varies from 
51. to 5ol. a year: but the generality are from 15]. to 30. 
ſome few extend to 1ool. or a little more. 

The rental of the largeſt eſtate in the county, is ſaid to 
amount to 1015 Mage PE PPP 1c: f 


bee 2.— iner. Sd 374; 


1 By far the greateſt part of this {ec is held FTIR : 
6rts of manors, by that ſpecies of vaſſalage, called cu/lom- 
ary tenure ſubject to the payment of fines and. hetiots, 
ton alienation, death of the lord, or death of tenant, and 
the payment of certain annual rents, and performance of 
various ſervices, called Hoon - days; ſuch as getting and lead- 
ing the lord's peats, ploughing and harrowing his land, 
resping his corn, haymaking, carrying letters, c. &c. 
whenever ſummoned by the lord. 

Wi'-̃ cannot pretend to be accurate, but believe, that two- 

; thirds of the county are held by this kind of tenure, prin- 
- cipally in thoſe ſmall tenements deſcribed in the laſt chap- 
ter. — he remaining part is moſtly freehold, Which has 
 Hinereaſed with the incloſure of commons, and ſometimes 
whole pariſhes, or manors, have been enfranchiſed on theſe 


- oecaſions, Copyhold and leaſehold, are rarely met with, 
CHAPTER © 
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8 of e, s 3 we en 
come more under the notice of a topographical ſurvey) 
than an agricultural one ; we therefore ; muſt, refey to 
different touriſts, and more particularly to e 
nnn now. Fance n att} hte 


1 4 * 2 ©," - 
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Through the greateſt, part gr this county, "the 723 
houſes are remarkably well built of ſtone ;* the blue flats 
roofs, and white daſhed walls, give them a look of neat» 
neſs, that is peculiarly pleaſing, and prepoſſels a ſtranget 
with a favourable idea of the cleanlitieſs of the inhabitdrits; 
an'idea which he finds well-ſbiinded,” on furthey eee 
* 10 68 eee e e en ae 
+ Theſe houſes have, for the moſt part, a kitchen adi ' 
parlour in front, a toofall, back-kitchenj and mitk- Huf 
behind, with four or five lodging rooms above; the front 
contains five middle-ſized faſh-windows, two below ſtairs, 
and three above. | 
2 Where farms are ſo very ſmall, no great extent of farms 


1 Pucept a ſmall diſtri in the neighbourhood of Abbey-holm, 
and the north-ealt extremity of the county, particularly in the 
pariſhes of Bewcaſtle, Stapleton, Kirklinton, Kirkandrews, and 
Arthuxet, where they are moſtly built of mud or clay, and form 
a miſerable contraſt to the buildings in the other part of the 


| u,. of 
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offices are wanted ; a barn, a byer for houſing their cattle 
in winter, and a ſmall ſtable, are in general all that is ne- 
neceflary : no regular plan for the form or ſcite, ſeems to 
have been adopted, every one building according to what 
he thinks the moſt convenient for his ſtock and ſituation; 
but they are moſtly built at each end of the farm-houſe, 

old-yards, ſurrounded by proper offices, with a ſbed for 
cattle, are very rare in many parts of the county; we be- 
lieve they are moſt prevalent in the pariſh of Heſket, and 
its vicinity; the beſt and larger we e . 
Mumcaſter's. 

"We obſerved, ip ſome parts of ads nx : 
practice of covering the perpendicular walls of their houſes 
with blue-ſlate, to prevent (we ſuppoſe) any kind of moiſ- 
ture from penetrating them. 

Repairs are generally made at the 5oittt expence of 
landlord or tenant; the former ſupporting walls, doors, 
and timber ; and the latter thatch, ſlate, glaſs, in 

* | Wor 


"gp " SrcT.. 3.— Cottagee. Wy 172 2 ww 
wy this deſcription of buildings, there are not many 


Ade erected for labourers in agriculture, very few of 
that claſs being wanted in this county: as the farms are 


fo ſmall, the occupiers and their families are generally 


7 


_ Cofficient for the work without any foreign aid. 
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SECT. wen ” Farms 


On the large eſtates, there are fome farms from 100l. 
to 1501. a year, few reach 2091. and we only heard of 
four or five, that got as high as 3 or 400l. a year, and one 
of 6ool.; but the moſt general ſize of farms 1 in this coun» 
ty, is from 151. to gol, a year. . 5h 
Cumberland farmers may he divided into thous claſſes: 
the occupiers of large farms; the ſmall proprietors, (pro- 
vincilly « Lairds or Stattſmen i and the ſmall farmers. 

It Is to the firſt clafs, and the gentlemen'farmiers, that 
this diſtrict owes the introduction of any of the modern 
improvements in agriculture; and we were glad to find a 
ſpirit of enterprize ariſing amongſt them, for the adop- 
tion of new modes of e and en breeds of 
4 „ dei 24 

To the ſmall Progeleteregmagrigulture, we ga . is 
little. indebted for, its advancement: theſe 4 ſtateſmen” 
ſeem to inherit with the eſtates of their anceſtors, their - 
notions of cultivating them, and are almoſt as much at · 
tached to the one as the other ;:they are rarely aſpiring, ' 
and ſeem coptent with their ſituation, nor is luxury in any 
ſhape an object of their deſires ; their little eſtates, which 
they cultivate with their own hands, produce almoſt every 
neceſſary article of food; and cloathing, they in part 
manufpdture themſelves; they have a high character for 
ſincerity | and honeſty, and probably few people eajoy 
more caſe and humble happineſs,” 

N 3 ' The 
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The ſmall Farmer—-is obliged to raiſe ſuch crops as will 
pay him beſt for the preſent, and avoid every expence, of 
which he does not receive the immediate advantage, by 
which means, his farm,-and-hjmſelf, are always kept in a 
ſtate of poverty: many of theſe ſma'l farmers are alſo 
mechanics, and aꝑricultural labourers, that farm from 51, 
to 10 or 121. a N 


* * * 
29 — 1.3 . 


6 2.— Rent; 


ergy! rfl; 
: Ii then! vicinity « 'of towns, land lets from 21. to al. an 
2 
acre; farms At a diſtance from towns, from 5 to 30s. 
$18 Un 


per acres i in general 1 the average may be ſtated at about 


1 5s per acre ; rent is almoſt univerſally paid | in money. 
s r fror wy © 
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0th) ere 0 ar 
„Tubes ue wog when in kind; a ow pariſhes, nay 3 
0 ale in lieu of tithes, and others are tithe - free, in con- 


| ſequence. of Wat of common being given to the i im · 

proprietot, SW 97 eim nie ni einst: 

"0 6 Al 10) n {0428 ill 246.3 15 1 

10 2/542 bond Scar 4 — Parr Rates, . 
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6d! Harington. 1s I Kirkofwald, is 8d,—And 
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The noblemen and gentlemen who enjoy 5 moſt con- 
fiderahle. landed property in this county, / "ln no heafer; 
Tome | haye verbal contracts for ſeven 155 which are 
nent to. none; and of thoſe who let leaſes, i the term is on- 

Jy. ly for five, ſeyen or nine years; beſides the uſual reſers 
vations of mines, wood, Ge. the tenant « covenants to pay 
YN 7 4 the 


* 
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the reut, ceſſes, taxes, and to keep all in repair i ſome are 
confined. to a certain quantity of tillage, and to falloꝶ 
one-fourth yeatly ; others are under no reſtraint. of-this 
kind; a few others are conſined to lay on acertain. quan- 


tity. ol lime, and to ſow. with white clover and hay-ſeeds, 


the lands: that are laid to (graſs: theſe are the principal 
covenants that affect agriculture. To enumerate ſuch as 
are of a local nature, reſpecting the performance of cuſs 
ſtoma, ſervices, grinding corn, payment of chickens, &c. 
would add little to the improvement of ee or 
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For the mode of itiveſtigating this ſubject, we ea re-. 
ler to tlie Northndafins Rane page 533699 11 77s 4 
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Tu Pa of this ality is the ag plough, uſed 
through all the northern counties, in which we obſerved | 


WHOS" 


no imptovemlent. 
To ſpend time in "deſcribing the harrow, roller, * 


that Have been uſed'in almoſt every part of the kingdom 


for ſome centuries, would be oy wn, this Report to 


fi v7 9 # sf} 4 


little purpoſe. 


The Carts, through the whole of this county, are drawn 
by a ſingle horſe, and probably originated through ne- 
* from the ſmall farmer keeping no more than one 

e horſe, 
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Horſe, Ia thoſe times, fimplicity and cheapnefs were on- 
Iy cbuſidertd : we recollect 1eeing ſome of thoſe um 
e cori without one piece of iron about them; the 
wheels were made of three pieces of wood, joined by pins 
of the ſuſie material. It is probable they had tlie name 
of tarmble tarri, from the axle being made faſt in the 
wheels, ind the whole turning, or tumbling round to- 
gether: but this conſtruction has given way to the wheel 
with a na de and ſpokts, turning round a fixed axle; which 
u much more managable, in quick or fhort turns.“ 
The advantages of ſingle korſe carts are ſo well under. 


Rood. in this county, that we did not ſee any other uſed. 
©" Three ſingte horſe carts are driven, without any dif- 


Geuley, by a man, or a boy, or even women and girls; 
along the coaſt, more than. half the carts, are driyen by 
females, and many of theſe under twenty years of age, 
with as fine forms and complexions, as ever nature be- 


ſtowed un the Tofter Tex. We cannot help ſaying, we | | 


were diſguſted at ſeeing them put to this employment ; 
and eſpecially, at their riding in ſo aukward a manner be- 
hind the cart · ſaddle. 


Double mould board Ploughi—ate uſed by ſome farmers, 


to form the one- bout ridges for turnips and potatoes, and 


alſo for earthing them up. 


Vi innqwing,, Machine; have been lately wpedssel, 
nod. ure now become very general; twenty years ſince, 


corn was winnowed without any ſort of machine; ang 


„ 


tural wind, lufficiently. ſtrong to blow | the chaff from the 


grain: nd yery often had to take: it to ſome eminence at 
a diſtance, where the breeze was more certain. 1 
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Tars guntainous diſtri&t are all open, and niolt pro- 
bably wil long remain ſo: the cultivatable parts ate a 
mixture of old incloſures and ets 7-5-1 interſperſe 
through every part of the county. by 
The ſize of incloſures, in general, Ss in proportion td 
the ſize of farms: the ancient fields are ſmall and irregu- 
lar; the fences of vatious conſtructions; walls, earth 
mounds, thorns, hazle, and other bruſh- wood, all lend 
their aid in a greater or leſs degree; and, in two of three 
places, we obſerved large tracts totally incloſed by whin- 
fences,® which have a very ragged, flovenly, and un- 
couth appearance, from the numberleſs gaps where the 
whins have been deſtroyed by froſt, an accident" to which 


this plant is very liable ; nothing but the e NN 
firy can juſtify the uſe of whin-fences, © 


The fields of 'thoſe commons that have bees diet 
within the laſt thirty years, are laid out in ſtraight lines, 
and moſtly incloſed by quick ey men _ n 
| have done very well. 4 

The advantages that ariſe from belongs! in e to fits 
erlaſe of produce or value, maſt entirely depend upon the 
modes of management, purſued after the inclofing takes 
place. From the abundant crops produced by land, 
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thinkeß that it win always continue to do ſo; and the de- 
ception is ſtill increaſed, by the ſtimulating effects of 
lime; © but alas! after having got nine or ten crops, the 
golden praſpect yaniihge/ithe farther they proceed, the 
more they are convinced of their error; and growing 
corn having become a loſing trade, the land is left to graſs; 
but what can it produce? already exhauſted by repeated 
corn erops, and over dozes of lime, it remains a ſpectacle 
of the bad effects of ſuch culture, and a warning to others 
to i he ſame courſe; even under this treatment, the 
1 55 value is in the atio 0 of three or four id one; had 
{theſe ande been continued in, tillage only three years at 
one time; the firſt year pats 3 ſecond, fallow, turnips, or 
rape: the third wheat or oats, or (if the foil ſuited)-bar - 
ley, ſown up with clover. and, ray-grals, and depaſtured 
wich ſheep for three, four, or fixe years, according to 
| cirgumſtances and ſituations, we will venture to ſay, the 
land would b have gone on improving. from rotation to ro- 
2 N tariop 3 5 would have been more profitable, and put on a 
| very different aſpect to what, it does at — and * 
been I Worfh double the rent it now lets 8 
\', The advantages ariſing from incloſing of commons, in 
reſpect to the improvement of, flock, is obvious; while in 3 
© ſtate of common, every one turns on hat he pleaſes; 
and there is generally double the quantity of ſtock 1 that 
there ought to be. The , conſequence is, they make no 
improvement z, they barely exiſt; the early profits how 
ſmall | Should an enlightened breeder, wiſh. to improve 
his ſheep, how ig he to effect it, while his ewes mix pro- 
aiſcyayſly with his neighbour's flocks? If he had the beſt 
tup in the kingdom, can he be ſure that one of his ewes 
would. be tupped by him, while, there are probably not 
elt chan , ſcore of his neighbour's to conteſt the female 
- with him ? On the other hand, if the common were in- 


cloſed, every one wopld ſtint with thats ſpecies of ſtock 


1 £8150) for 
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for which his allotment was beſt adapted, and in ſuch 


numbers as would inſure'profit: when he can confine his 


ewes within his own incloſure, he can make whatever ex, 
periment he pleaſes; by putting a few, or many ewes, to 
any particular tup, without any fear or apprehenſion of 
having a ſpurious breed, by the interference of his neigh- 
bour's: he is alſo enabled to keep his flock from many dif 
orders: few commons. but have ſome tracts of land liable 
to the rot: how are they to be prevented from depaſtur- 
ing upon it? or if the ſeab, or other infectious diſorders, 
have taken place amongſt any, flock on the ca, how 
is he to avoid it? 1 
To the queſtion put by the Board, 10 «has inclogig com- 
mons decreaſed population?” — We anſwer, that we,can« 
not conceive, how incloſing of commons can decreaſe 
pulation ; unleſs an increaſe of corn and cattle, an increaſ- 
ed demand, for labourers and, mechanics of various de: 
nominations, tend to decreaſe mankind 3 the , contrary 
poſition. muſt certainly hold good i in an eminent degree. 
The beſt account we could obtain of « e divi 
by a(t of parliament, were, 
Sowerby, about 25 years 
Sedbergham, about 30 years . | 
Stainten— 20 5 
Culgaiths-::'2 e . 
c, ** 
[1157 tBlkeltony'! © - 12g r 
* Brampton, eee „ ' 
* ehington p te e 
Newby, wet. e An brite Tn 
Farlam 12 1 570 


At the laſt four places, the lord of the manor „ bad 


1-12th for his conſent as lord of the ſail, and making the 


allotments freehold ; at moſt of ys Yrs. the lord had 
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Ser. 1.— Tillage. | 
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tach bun is here commonly ee up 
horfes ; a team of oxen, we believe, is not to be found in 
the county! the horſes are yoked double, and driven with 
cords by the. ploughman. An acre is accounted a good 
Gay" s work ; and on light ſoils, an acre and a half. 

The ridges are very narrow, from 5 to ) feet, being 
the common breadth, whether in corn or in gras. 

"Fallows for wheat or turnips,—are ploughed once in 
the Autumn, by the beſt cultivators, and four” or five 
times in the courſe of the ſucceeding Summer. ; 

Barley—is ſown on one ploughing after turnips: but 
after 2 white crop, (as in rotation firſt) they plough twice, 
and manure with go or 30 cart. loads of Aung: Urn add 
lime. | 


Oats—are always bon on me roll en 
SECT. 2 FE. Following, 


Fallowing for wheat and-turnips, is praiſed in many 
parts of this county; four or five ploughings andiharrow- 
ings, is the general practice: we ſaw ſome very elran, and 
well managed, gathered up into neat narrow ridges, on 
which the wheat was prion] voy air. Bk 


f 
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The molt prevalent ſyſtem, through” 4 great part of 


ibis county, is, to have a crop! of white corn every year 
'while 


on contbittanc— my 


while in ploughing : ſuch cultivators make nd fallows, / 
except ploughing twice, and moni" 8 N can be 
deemed ſuch. 

Where a field is n out from graſt, they kn 
oats.—oats,—barley,—oats; or, onts,—barley,—oats;— 
oats, &c. &c. for nine or twelve years, and then leſt to 
graſs for ſeven or nine years. Some few ſow hay*ſeeds 
and a little white clover ; but the greateſt part le 3 
nature,* 


Where they fallow for wheat; the rotation 8 


1 Fallow MY 
- Het 20 06s bam WIT 
2 Wheat | 
. , > Le 1 . 
3 Oats, or Barley "V9 CFR 


4 Oats,—for 3 or 4 Alas and then left for 


graſs, for ſeven or nine years z, ſome few ſow clover and 
hay ſeeds. 


In thoſe places where the turnip culture is edited, 
the rotation is, a 


; rt . 
.1 Turnips 4 2 
451 Barley "et aw 18 f 
3 Clover TORT 
4 Ditto : 1 
£558 Oats. | "MOTO nn 41 ( 10 
6 Ditto. „ 
Or, E AR 
1 Turnips FE Ts F 
2 Wheat | 1 eee 


1 1 * 
1 L 114 7 A 1 


On 4 a farmer at Uldale why they ſowed no clover, 4 
graſs _ he replied, *©* ave have no accafion, for the lan is na- 
. run Thoſe that are experienced in cultivati 
will N. . that after wing from fix to twelve whi 
crops in ſucceſſion, it ean ſcarerſy be otherwiſe than graf. pro. 
There is certainly ern in Sands but of ſuch Lind, as 
good farmer would wiſh to be poſſeſſed of. This barbatous fy 
tem is 77 upon many dry loamy ſoils z which, after being 
t to 


thus grafs, cover amazingly faſt with moſs, probably owin 
to the bad cultivation and tentanting crops of f corn — 


the wetueſt of the climate, to which it No generally attributed. 


3 0 
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* ? ths”; »4 Clover 1 eie Hr N ' 8 
| 5 Ditto Cabbage 
U 
rs . Oats. . 77 8. 748 4 354554 


We are glad to bad, that two or / ;ndividuals . 
Aopted the idea of not, taking, two white crops in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and purſue. the,excellent rotation of turnips,— 
barley,--cloyer t two years,—then oatg, or wheat, 1 


SEGT- „ cammanly cullivated. 


Wheat is a modern production here; 2 general opinion 
uſed to prevail, that wheat could not be grown in many 
ports of this county. We were informed that it is not 

much more than 40 years, . ſince Summer fallows for 

wheat were firſt uſed; and it is not twenty years ſince 

Lord Muncaſter introduced Summer fallows, and the cul- 

ture of wheat, in the neighbourhood of Ravenglaſs, where 

1 * is now grown in great abundance, as well as alt along 

the coaſt to Scotland, and in the neighbourhood of Car- 

- Iifle. The wheat that is ſown after turnips or clover, is 

trifling, the main ſupply is from Summer falſows; they 

generally ſow two buſhels and a half per acte, in Septem- 

ber or October, as the ſeaſon ſuits, and they reap from 
fixteen to thirty buſhels per acre. e e 

Barley and Cats, being the grains from which the bread 
of the inhabitants is made, were probably the firſt, and 
only corn, grown in this county for many centuries; bigg 
or bear, with four rows, of grains on the ear, was the kind 


1411 


of barley formerly cultivated; but lately, the common 


| 1 early fart, with” two rows, has been intrdquced, They 

It ſow two and a half buſhele per acre, in Agel or! My, and 

IN - 9 twenty-one buſhels on au averages} on 
| | 5 "The Common Oat, was' the only variety growy' in this 
1 25 and.is now ' by fax the moſt prevalent but of late 
= . baton cv9' 4 vi 2 "years, 
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years, a few We individuals. have introduced the; | 


early varieties of this grain, with, great adyantagegiithey, 
are diſtipguiſhed from the common oat by the name. of 


layland oat, and are the Dutch or Frieſland pat. r 
e quantity ſirun, is from four to ſix buthels per aere. 


Tho time of Joy, Maran of Apr ee 1199" 16 


The Pr idbce=from I 5 to 40 buſhels p per ae acre} but the 


average of the county was ſtated to us, to be only 20 
buſhels per acre. W 5 


18 17 v4 +4 . 


Peaſe.- —ln a climate where ſo IA "30 als, and 
where the harveſt is ſo,precarious, the culture of peaſę 
would be attended with ſo many chances of loſs, and ſa 
few of gain, that we were not ſurpriſed to find them ſo 
generally neglected. The difficulty of harveſting them, 
has probably firſt ſuggeſted . the idea, of building, their 
ſtacks in_the cloughst of, trees, ang after wardz in lender 
high pyramids round the boles of tall trees, to prevent 
them from blowing 9987 h by this method, they can alſo 
lead and ſtack them, in a damper. or moiſter ſtates ;, A 

as they, do not come near the ground by live, or a feet, 
they are ſeldom troubled wich mice. The greateſt diam: 
ter of the ſacks, is not more than fix or. ſeven feet fy the 
height of many twelve or fifteen 3, if the tree has not A 
ſufficiency of « convenient, branches " bear, th the bottom, 
they nail a flick or two... acrols, to- - form A baſe, 
When finiſhed, they have a very Gngular appearancg. 
| Turnips, were firſt cultivated in this county, to any ef⸗ 
| edt, for the uſe of cattle, by Philip Howard, Eſq; Aube 


71 9177 171 Nee 
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* Laſt ye Mr. Palder near Roes Caſtle, introduce 
"known on ee borders by r Rory Ca Chase 5 ” 


ety, and perhaps the beſt variety known, of the Poland oat) and 
which will, no goubts aner well on all the beſt rich ſoils in the 
county. my 


4 at 7 


+ Where the main ſtem divides into branches, 


Oat, (a vari- 
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dy, in ne year 1765 : hrs gelt effay was drilled at four 


feet diſtazicez the crop antazingly good; the weight on an 
dverage, 19 W. each ternip; ſome weighed 25 lb; he 
afterwards continued to grow them at two feet, and two 
and a half fett diſtanoe, with conſtant ſucceſe, for eight 
or ten years, before any, farmer followed the example; 
at laſt, Mr Collins, of Wetherall, made a trial, and ſuc- 
cen others ſoon followed bim vo 

It is, therefore, about thirty years {El a few farm 
ers firſt began to cultivate turnips; and conſidering with 
what tardineſi new modes of praftice generally make their 
way amongſt that uſeful claſs of ſociety, it is no wonder 
that the' growing of turnips ſhould, in a great meafure; 


be Riff confined to the vicinity where their cultivarion 


originated; and we ſuppoſe, by the mode of practice, that 


from this ſource may be traced the various patches of 
| tornips we obſerved at on anoirt Burgh, þ oops, and 1 


few other places. n 

The land, after being tide ſulRiciently fine by Wap 
ptoughings and harrowings, i is ſet up in one-bout ridges“ 
at 30 inches diſtance z the dung is put in the bottom of 
the "hollow intervals, and tovered with earth by the 
plough'; the top of the” one-bout ridge is flattened by 
trailing a piece of wood over it, and on the Ffattened tp 
the turnip ſeed is ſown by a drill, which a man puſhes be- | 


fore him like a wheel-barrow.” 


The drilled turnips are hoed, and ſet out at about eighit 


or nine inches diſtance in the rows, which are 1 27 


between by a ſmall plough. 
Hoeing broad - caſt turnips is not meet, if any are 
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hand · weeded. Meſſ. Williamſon and Monkhouſe paid 
208. per acre this year, (#793) for RY theis 
broad-caſt turnips; : 
Ihe value of this excellent vegetable i Got ſuMcienthys, 
underſtood in this county, otherwiſe it muſt have made a 
more rapid progreſs. Probably this may be owing to its 
being applied to feeding their own bro of foes; We. 
_ faw ſeveral acres. of turnips this year, that were ſold for, 
from 3. to 31. 108, per acte, which a Nortliumberland 
grazier would have thought worth five or Hx pounds 
an acre, for feeding the 1 brecd of long - woolled 
ſheep. | 
Potatoes are culltlvarei in Lebe ridges, byalmoſt ently 
farmer, not only for the uſe of their own families, but for 
ſale, where the ſituation is not too diſtant from a good 
market. It is only upon the eſtate of Sir James Graham, 
at Netherby, that they are applied to feeding cattle and 
ſwine: and by Lord Muncaſter, to feeding cattle, who 
alſo gives them to his horſes; Mr Lamb and Mr Blalock 
favoured us with the following particulars: 2 8 
Mr Blaleck feeds cows, and ſays, that 140 buſhels of | 
potatoes, with 16 ſtones of 'oatmeal, will fatten a cow in - 
| three months, equally well as turnips, of 3 or 4l. value. 
The ſmall farmers apply potatoes to feeding ſwine 
thirty buſhels of potatoes and ten of corn, made in- 
to meal, will fatten a ſwine of eighteen or twenty ſtones | 
weight, equal to corn of 11. 155. value. The potatoes are 
boiled, and meal mixed with them. | 
From theſe data, yr value of an _ be vewls 
eſtimated :© ST 916) ** 
The expence of eaux ober with potatoes and 5-4 
/ ͤ i i 
from which dedu& the value of 16 tome “ 
... oatmeal - AS ie 4,10 AÞ..16*0 
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1 bog 
The eps of edi wins with potatoes 
and meal is n . 18, = 


| page the value of corn 10 <P fire; attends 


- ANCE, Cs i te a go ory? w.. 1; 8.0, 


leaves for 30 buſhels of potatoes i = 0 10 0 


From the above it appears, that potatoes for feedin g 


: com, or ſwine, are worth no, more than 4d. per buſhel. 


They eſtimate a fair average crop of potatoes to be 240 
buſhels per acre; the value at 4d. per buſhel, is only 4, 
gut of which the ſeed ought to be deducted, the other 
expences attending the cultivation of potatoes and turnips 
being much upon a par 

The land on which theſe potatoes are 9 la moſt 
excellent turnip ſoil, and would produce turnips, almoſt 


any year, worth 51, per acre for feeding cattle or ſheep.“ 


From the above ſtatement it appears, that an acre of po- 
tatoes is of leſs value, than an acre of turnips for, feeding 


cattle. Mr Lamb has been long convinced of this, and 
fays, that the practice of applying potatoes to feeding 


cattle and wine, | is every year loſing ground, and the cul- 


ture of turnips, which was pretty general here twenty 


years ſince, (but gave way to potatoes) is now, in its turn; 


| regaining the ſituation it ſo juſtly deſerves. 


l 3 informed are ſeldom cultivated with 
ſycceſs ; the failure may probably be owing to their 
being ſown, broad, caſt, without manure, and not hoed: 
we would recommend, to ſome ſpirited cultivator, to try 


them in drills at 30 inches intervals, ſo as to admit of be- 


* Mr D-— aſks, “ how dan turnips be worth gl. acre 
for feeding cattle and ſheep?” We reply, nothing is more com- 
Won; R more. 


54 ; s ing 


or CUMBERLAND.! | ror . = 


ing horſe-hoed, and ploughed between; this mode re f 
can recommend, on the ſucceſsful practice of ſeveral 5 
years. * 1 


Cabbage —have been cultivated by Lord W | 
Dr Harriſon of Penrith, and a few others in that vicinity, / 
Carrots—have alſo been tried by Lord Muncaſter, who 
found them a very troubleſome and expenfive crop, owing 
to the abundance of weeds, occaſioned by the great rains 
and. moiſture of the climate. 
Flax—is cultivated in ſmall quantities, on the northern 


extremities of the county, for family uſe z but much leſs 
now than formerly. | 
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Sxcr. 1.—Natural Mabel pf ban. 


Natura. ado are 1 found in narrow 
ſtrips by the ſides of rivers. The largeſt tract of na- 
tural meadow, in this county, is in the pariſh of Scaleby, 
which lets. for 285.. per acre: alſo between the lakes of, 
Keſwick and Baſſenthwaite, there is a conſiderable, extent | 
of natural meadow. | | | 1414 
Natural paſtures are not very numerous in the cul- * 
tivateable diſtricts of the county; unleſs ſuch may be 
called natural paſture, which is left to nature to cover 
with herbage aſter having been exhauſted with growing 
corn. II * en e be underſtood doch, as have. 


1 1 
W 41 R H 


N . See Wekaverlth Report. 
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neyer been diſturbed by the plough, there will be found 
great abundance in this county; as not only all the com- 
mons in the cultivateable diſtricts, but the mountains may 
come under that denomination. 


Snow. 2.—Artiſcia! Grafſer. 


Artificial Graſſes, are here confined to a ſmall number 
—red clover, F trifolium pratenſe ) white clover (trifolium 
repens common hay-feeds, with a little rib graſs (plan- 

tag lanceolata ) and ray-graſs, { lolium perenne. 

We were informed, that in 1752, no perſon in the 
county had thought of ſowing a field down with clover, 
or even hay-ſeeds ; and that Philip Howard, Eſq. of Cor- 
by, was the firſt who ſowed a field with clover, and 
taught his countrymen the uſe of artificial graſſes; yet it 
is but a few that have benefited by his laudable exertions. 


Red Clover, is principally ſown where the turnip culture, 
and ſummer-fallowing for wheat, are practiſed, and the 
land continues only two years in graſs: it is generally 
_ mown the firſt year, and depaſtured the ſecond. The 
vt | great objection to growing this valuable graſs, is the hov« 

1 ing of cattle, which may be obviated by depaſturing it 
with ſheep, or by a little caution in having the cattle 
pretty full, before they are turned into it, and to take care 
to put them to it on a dry day. Some object to it, becauſe 

they have taken a fancy that it A CE jr the ſoil. Old 
Ellis ſays, ** Clover is the mother of corn. We believe 
that, could the Cumberland farmers be induced to make 

an experiment, they would be of the ſame opinion, and 
would find their profits ſo ſuperior to what they are at 
preſent, that they would become converts to the cauſe, 
We hope we do not exaggerate when we ſay, that the 
profits of red clover for two years, would be double to 

; chat derived from the ſame quantity of ground ſown with 
white 
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white clover, rib graſs, and hay-ſeeds ; and that the pro- 
fits of the ſucceeding crop of corn would be nearly in the 
fame ratio. * 


4 


White Clover, has many advocates, and is certainly a 


valuable plant, where land is intended to continue in 
'graſs for a few years, which is generally the caſe here; 
and by thoſe who ſow any kind of graſs ſeeds, it is in 
great repute; it is ſeldom or never ſown alone, but ac- 
companied by what is here called common hay-/eeds, which 
are generally harmleſs, from the heat they moſtly get in 
the ſtacks, and their vegetative powers thereby deſtroyed : 
where that is not the caſe, we fear more weeds than uſe» 
ful plants would be the produce; for when it is confider- 
ed, that of the uſeful plants which compoſe a good mea» 
dow, ſcarce two of them flower and ripen at the fame 
period ; and as the time of mowing is governed more by 
the weather, or other circumſtances, than the collection 
of uſeful ſeeds, it may happen, that not one valuable 
plant may then have its ſeeds in that ſtate of perfection, 
which is neceſſary for the reproduction of its ſpecies z at 
the ſame time it is probable, that you may obtain the ſeeds 
of many plants, which you would wiſh to avoid. 


Rib Graſs, is ſown in ſome places where and 4 is intend» 
ed to continue in graſs. 


Ray-graſs, has here but few advocates; a general pre- 
judice againſt this plant ſeems to have taken place, we 
think unjuſily, for we are convinced, from long experi- 


ence, that under proper management, it is a valuable 
graſs; it grows in all ſoils, and in all ſituations; early in 


the Spring, and late in Autumn; and even thro' Wins 
ter, on dry ſoils and in open weather: the only reaſon« 
able objection. we know of, is the great propenſity it hath 


to run to ſeed; but this may be eaſily obviated, by eating 


it bare with cattle, or by mowing the paſture: juſt beſort 
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it begins to flower, which increaſes the eatage, by the 
quantity of bottom graſs it ſends forth alter the opera- 
tion, 

It is the propereſt graſs we know, to ſow along with 
red or white clover; and we would beg leave to recom- 
mend it, inſtead of common hay-ſeeds, ſo univerſally ſown 
in this county, with clover, both red and white,. | 


Scr. 3.— Hay Harveſt. 


The hay harveſt is here in the months of July and 
Auguſt; the modes of management various, according to 
the nature of the graſs, weather, and notions of the farm- 
er: we do not find any thing pecuſiarly excellent in their 
practice; the only ſingularity is, that the occupiers of 


ſmall farms, in ſome parts of the county, put the whole of 


their hay into barns; the larger farmers ſtack their” s at 
10 . | 


Sect. 4 Feeding. 


The moſt general. ſyſtem of grazing is,—on the richeſt 
grounds, cattle with a few ſheep ; on the leſs luxuriant, 


ſheep only. 
The kinds of cattle uſually fatted are the native coun- 


| try breed, and Scotch cattle, both Kyloes and the Gal- 
| loway kind, Of theſe, they find the Kyloes the quickeſt 


feeders, the Galloway next, and their own country 
breed of long horns the ſloweſt. 
The profits of grazing cattle depend much on the {kill 


ol the buyer, in /elefting the quickef feeders ; and, when 


fat, in ſelling them for their full value ; alſo, not unfre- 

quently, on the ſtate of markets. | 
The beſt grazing lands we ſaw were at Pap Caſtle, near 
Cockermouth, let at 41. per acre ; and the holm lands on 
both ſides the Eden, near Carliſle, let at 21. 10s. per acre, 
for the purpoſes of grazing only, Mr Toulſon, of the 
former 
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former place, buys in oxen and hgiters in October, keeps 
them all Winter upon the paſtures out of which his fat 
ſtock has been recently ſold, and-gives'them-'a-little hay 
in bad weather. After keeping them near twelve months; 
they leave, on an average, a profit of gl each; their weighty 
from fifty to ſixty ſtone. But this inteiligent-gentlemary 


was candid enough to confeſs, that he thought ſheep, 
mixed amongſt cattle, a more profitable ſyſtem z and we 


were glad to find this mode pradiſed, by all the beſt gra- 
ziers in the county. 


Of Sheep-grazing, there are two branches; firſt, feed- 


ing wethers ; and, ſecondly, ewes for fat lambs ; they are 
both bought in the Autumn, are kept on graſs the whole 
time, and get no other food, except hay in ſtormy wea- 
ther. 


The profits are, a wether ſold fat in October, 10 


Fleece 34. lb. at d. 6 


Ne e 
Deducting prime coſt and expence of ſalving, o 12 6 


Average profit by feeding wethers, - 00 9 © 


| . . d. 
Ewes, a fat lamb ſold in June, — o 8 9 
Fleece 31 lb. at dq. 0 1 6 
Ewe fat, fold in November, - 0 10 6 

| I 0 0© 

Deduct prime coſt and falving,, «= 00 8 © 


Profi by feeding ewe and lamb, „ % 0/0. 


There are a few who buy! in 9 to bleed upon tur- 
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| tts 'blackfaced (heath fheep, and the Cheviot erb. The 

ik | moſt experienced -graziers all agreed, that the true black - 


_ | ' faced heath ſheep were quicker _ and a hardier races 
Ro 5 ee e e 
S CA dots 
CHAPTER IX. 
GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


en 


OARDRRNS and Orchards in this county, are conſider. 
ed only as conveniences to private families; and not as 
objects of emolument, or commerce, as in ſome other 


diſtc icks. | 
ll MED, | 
Il — 4, CLE — 
CHAPTER x. 


woops AND PLANTATIONS, 


— en I a nana —— 
* y 8 * — A 


=_ | f ; 9 15 
_ | | | Tuis county is far from being well wooded. The 
. Irthing, Eden, and Caldew, are the only rivers, 
: | p we wiſh to be underſtood, as not ſtating this as an a/cer- 
=_ | gained lact, but as an wines of the Cumberland graziers and 
_ | {yrmere. 

whoſe. 
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whoſe banks produce any quantity of natural avod ; and 
of theſe, the banks of the Caldew ſeem to have the larg- 
eſt proportion of old oak - timber. Of the value of the 
oak · timber proper for the purpoſes of ſhip- building, we 
could obtain no ſatisfactory information, but ſuſpect, from 

what we ſaw, it is of ſmall extent: we fear, the oak is not 
ſuffered to attain a ſufficient age for this purpoſe; as we 
{aw a wood near Weſt · Ward (now felling) of upwards of 
two hundred acres, that was little more than thirty years 
old, the whole cut away, without leaving any, to ſtand for 
ſhip timber. 

Of late years, many tons have been made near 
gentlemen's ſeats, which ſhew, by their vigorous growth, 
how well adapted the greateſt part of this county is for 
the production of wood. From the nakedneſs of the 
country along the coaſt, one would naturally conclude, 
that the ſituation was inimical to that production ; but 
Lord Muncaſter's extenſive and thriving plantations near 


'  Ravenglaſs ſhew, CO en 
to other cauſes, 


: | 
. 
7 


— 


EHAPTER XI. 
WASTES. 


<<@>> > 


Tur extent of waſte lands, in this county, is very greats 
—Of mot paſture, 342,000 actes, which we ſup- 


” If a enſtomary tenant plants wood, he cannot cut it without 
leave of the lord; in ſome caſes, the lord claims it as his own, 


which ſufficiently explains why the occupiers do not plant wood. 
pole 


. tourth or one-fifth dearer than in an adjoining county, it 
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poſe not capable of improvement from the plough; yet 
many parts of theſe diſtricts might be applied to planting, 
with conſi-lerable ad vantage, and would probably in this 
way, make a better return, than if the ſoil had been in ſuch 
a ſituation as to admit of being converted into. tillage, 


We were glad to ſee a large plantation of larches thriving 
exceedingly well, on the ſteep edge of the weſt ſide of 


Skiddaw, lately planted by Mr Story. We hope the ex- 


' ample will be ſpeedily and extenſively followed, by every 


proprietor of ſimilar ſituat ions; but, unfortunately, the 
greateſt part of theſe diſtrifts is in a ſtate of common, 
and no improvement of this kind can take place while 
they continue in that fituation : of courſe, the firſt ſtep 
to improvement is a diviſion, and for every proprietor to 
know his own part. If this cannot be done, the only 
means of improvement then left is, to convert them from 
unlimited commons to ſtinted paſtures. 23 
Ihe preſent value per acre, of theſe mountainous diſ- 


tricte, may be nearly eſtimated from the following data: 


Mr Greenhow, of Threlkeld, takes paſturage for his 
ſheep on Skiddaw foreſt for a year, at 568. per ſcore, which 
is thiee · pence per ſheep; and ſuppoſing an acre keeps a 
theep, then will three-pence an acre be the yearly value 
of theſe mountains. They can ſcarce be in a leſs produc- 
tive ſtate; an acre of wood, if it only grew broom-ſticks, 
would pay much better. 


Of the Commons, in the lefs elevated parts of the courity, 
there are many, with large tracts of excellent ſoil, capa- 
ble of being improved by judicious culture, proper drain- 
ing, and improved breeds of ſheep, to many times their 
preſent value; which is certainly very ſmall, probably not 
more than from one to two ſhillings per acre. In a coun- 
ty like this, that does not raiſe corn ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of its inhabitants, and where it is always one- 


18 
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is lamentable to ſee ſuch extenſive tracts of god corn land 
lying waſte, of no value to its owners, and of no benefit to 


the community. Inſtead of the preſent ſcarcity of grain, 


large quantities might be yearly exported; and inſtead of 
the ill formed, poor, ſtarved, meagre animals that depaſ- 
ture the commons at preſent, an abundant ſupply of good 
fat mutton would be had to grace the markets of the 
county, and alſo to ſend off large ſupplies to Newcaſtle, 
Liverpool, r = other We manufactur- 
ing places. | 

It is diffitult to ſay, what wei be the increaſed value 


of ſuch land, under proper management; we think we 


cannot be wrong in ſtating, that it would be at leaſt from 


fix to eight times the value to the proprietors, -But of, 


what advantage would it be to the public ? 


l | Acres. 
We have already eſtimated that there are of im- 
re e commons in the lower part of the %, 50,009 
county, N 


Out of this deduct for benkfites, proper or 33 30 9 
plwanting, and other unfertile plates, 0 
There will be left for cultivation, 120, 000 
Suppoſe this be put into a rotation of three 
years tillage, and three years graſs, then there & 60,000 
will be in tillage yearly, 
 . ©, Suppoſe one-third for fallow, and of this, one half to 
be turnips, the other half naked fallow for wheat, then 
will there be yearly, | 


| buſh. [buſh. | val. 

Acres.| per ac. an. Price. per acre. 
Oats, 120000ſat 30 is| 600000 [at 2s, pr 1 iso, oool. 
Wheat, r ooooſat 20 is|200000 ſat 38. pr ditto={50,000 
Barley, 19000]at 30 is] 300000]at. 38. pr ditto—|45,000 
Turnips, 10200 | 2 zl. Pr Acre. 30,000 
Naked Fallow, Irocoo! | 
Carried over 60000 3100000 C. 185, % 

And 


1 
3 
by 
k 
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|» Brought over T. 185,000 
And aces! the graſs land would only keep one 
ſheep per acre more, then will there be an in- 
creaſe of 60,000 ſheep yearly; the profit of 42, 200 
vhich cannot be valued at leſs than wah each, 
the amount will be, 


Total value of increaſed produce - FL. 227,000 


; 


CHAPTER X17. 


IMPROVE MENTS. 
136 
Sect. 1.—Draining. 


Ds AINING, is one of thoſe improvements which has 
been introduced of late years into the northern counties; 
and where it is done with judgment, is, in many ſitua- 
tions, of the greateſt conſequence, Cumberland has not 
been behind its neigbours in adopting this beneficial mea- 
ſure; we were glad to obſerve, in many places, great ad- 
vantages gained, both by hollow and ſurface drains z ſome 
done with great art, by one or more hollow drains run- 
ning in the direction of the outburſt of water, and cut 
deep enough to get through the bed of ſand or gravel in 
which the water runs, and by that means arreſt the ſource, 
which drowns the land below it; but the like intelligence 
has not in all places prevailed, for we often ſaw the drains 
running in parallel directions, perpendicular to the ſourcb, 
and at ſuch diſtances, as the drainer thought the nature 
of the foil required; this is more particularly the caſe, 
where ſutface drains are uſed. The hollow drains are 

| filled 
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7 * 
filled wich ſtones when 7 can be e got, otherwiſe with 
ſods. f 


SECT. 2.—-Paring and Burning. 


This operation is ſeldom performed in this county, ex- 


cept on heathy, or coarſe grounds: the erpence about 
158. per acre. 


SECT. 3.—MHanuring. 


Farm-yord dung, is here, as in moſt other places, the 
chief reſource of the farmer: where turnips are grown, it 
is wholly applied to their culture; where they are not 


grown, it is uſed for the various purpoſes of drefling graſs 


land, and for the barley and wheat crops, 


Lime, is found in great abundance in many parts of s 


this county, and of an excellent quality, The quantity: 
laid upon an acre yaries from ſixty to an hundred and fifty 
buſhels; we found it a general opinion, that lime did lit- 
tle good to land that had been long accuſtomed to it; and 
that thoſe who had uſed the large quantity of 150 buſhels 
per acre, found their lands greatly, exhauſted, and were 
now fully convinced. of their error in continuing it ſo 
long, eſpecially. in ſuch large quantities. We have had, 
many opportunities of obſerving the abuſe of lime, which, 
moſt probably, is one of the beſt manures known, for. 
particular ſoils and ſituations, and under peculiar circum» 
ſtances, and proper reſtrictions; yet, like many other 
good things, a ſuperabundance may be prejudical ; or 
rather, we are ſenſible, that too often repeated, —_ in 
large quantities, it becomes hurtful. | 

Bime is moſtly laid on, while the land is in a ſlate of 
fallow; but in ſome places, we found it laid upon the-graſs 
land, one or tus years before they intended to plough it 
out, We 26 


Tangle, 
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Tangle, or Ben- Med, is uſed along the coaſt, wherever 
it can be got; the quantity per acre is fifty or ſixty cart- 
loads. This is known to be a valuable manure, either for 
corn, turnips, or graſs, wherever it can be had. 

Slake or Mud, left by the tide, is uſed in the neighbour- 
hood of Ravenglaſs, with good effect, on the graſs Spas, 
fifty or ſixty cart-loads per acre. 

Muſcles, are allo uſed in the neighbourhood af Raven- 


- glaſs, for manure, after the rate of five or ſix cart-loads 
per acre; they are got on the ſands adjoining the coaſt. 


Sea Sand. An accidental experiment of Lord Muncaſ- 
ter's ſhewed its utility i in deſtroying moſs, but it is not 
uſed as a manure, 


Compoſt. —lt ſeems a general practice through every part 
of the county, to make a compoſt of lime and earth, in the 
proportion of one cart-load of lime, to four or five of 
earth z they uſe it as a top-dreſling to their graſs lands, 


a | | | and find it very beneficial 


Ser. + Fans, | 


I B Al kinds of grain are ſown broad-caſtz the uu 
= ___ weeding it gets is by hand: hoeing a crop of corn, we be- 
| ' Tieve, was never once practiſed in the county. Turnips 
3 and potatoes are the only crops in which weeds are de- 
ſtroyed by Boeing. | | | 


o 
—— . — — — 
1 N 


1 
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| 
| - The only attempts we-ſaw of this. ſpecies of improve- 
| k ment, that had the leaſt reſemblance to a watered meadow 
; laid out by art, was at Bleatarn (about fix miles eaſy of 
| Carliſle,) belonging to Mr Richardſon of Rickerby, to 
| whom his country is highly indebted, for the ſpirited ex- 
| ample he has ſet in many other improvements. We were 

ſorry 


„ 964/44 
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wi to dad, there was little, more water than what: was 
collected by rains; the ridges narrow; and long; the 


trenches ſmall, and inadequate to carry a ſufficient quan- 


tity of water, for the purpoſę intended. It is unforty- 
nate that the firſt attempt ſhould have been made in ſuch 
a-ſituation, and under ſuch circumſtances, in a county ſo. 
pregnant with . favourable ſituations, and the water of ; 
ſuch an excellent quality, uncontaminated with mineral 


particles, or infuſions that are 25 deen to be inimical to. 
vegetation. 


* 


Sect, 6. — Improving Heath 1 


The beſt mode of improving peat earth, being a des- 
deratum of great conſequence, the more facts that can be 
collected upon this head, the more light will be thrown 
on the ſubject, and the more likely we ſhall oh to n 
the object ſought for. 

At Bleatarn, Mr Richardſon has made en improves 
ment, on a poor black moory foil, growing very ſhort” 


& 1 


heath, in its original ſtate, not worth ſixpence per acre. 


He ploughs in Autumn, and lets it he till the Autumn 
following; then ploughs acroſs ; and the next Summer 
makes a complete fallow, which he limes, after the rate 
of one hundred and fifty buſhels per acre; and in April 
or May following ſows it with graſs- ſeeds (without corn) 
in the following proportion per acre ;- white clover, 8 lb.; 
red, 4 lb.; | rib-graſs, 4 lb.; ray · graſs, 14 penn te and 
common hay-ſeeds, 6 buſhels. '' 3 

Another mode is to plough up in the Winter, and lodes 
it in that ſtate thro' the Summer, to rot, until next Spring, 
when it is ploughed acroſs, and made ſufficiently fine by 
repeated harrowings, ploughings, and burning of the ſods, 
to ſow with turnips in June: to the above quantity of 


- lime is added 30 fingle-horſe cart JIoads of dung. On a 
| mw of the fallow this year, * ſome drilled turnips, 


" 


- worth 


7 4. 
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worth 31. an acre: in addition to the lime, they had fifty 
ſingle - horſe cart-loads of dung per acre: but as dung is 
rarely to be procured for improvements of this kind, 
we think, that a crop of rape might be got for Spring 
ſeed, without dung, which would certainly be better than 
a naked fallow, as in the firſt mode. The lands that 
have been laid down two years, were full of graſs,* and 
excellent paſture or ſheep; but to make them thus pro- 
ductive, they are loaded with the following expences, 
which, according to Mr Richardſon's eſtimate, including 
the various ploughings, harrowings, lime, dung, graſo- 
ſeeds, intereſt of money, &c. amount to 111; 178. 6d, per 
acre; from which taking the value of the turnips: gl. 
leaves 81. 11s, Gd. the expence per acre, on the graſs. 

Near Naward Caſtle, Mr Ramſhay has made great ex- 
ertions in reclaiming, peat-mols, by throwing it up with a 
ſpade, into round ridges ſeven yards wide; the top being 
from twelve to eighteen inches. higher than the furrow, 
which is cut deep enough to act as an open drain. In 
this ſtate it lies all Winter: In the Spring following, he 
covers it nearly an inch thick, with a compoſt, formed of 
five. loads of earth, to one of lime; and upon this dreſſ- 
ing, ſows, | * 071 
Common hay-ſeeds,, 12 buſhels per acrr. 

Ray-graſs, ,., 2 ditto» 

Rib. grass, 2 or 3 lb. ditto. 
Where the land is dry enough, they plough; and, to 
the above quantity of graſs· ſeeds, add a few pounds of 
white clover. e | Fe”. 

Mr/Ramſhay uſes few hollow drains. Thoſe that re - 
quire to be three or four feet deep, he: ſlopes off at the 


fprom many obſervations made vn fimilar improvements, we 
| have always. found the firſt aud ſecond years grad by far the moſt; 

valuable; after this they decline in value, and in a few years re- 
turn to their original heath, if · not prevented by-ploughing. 
8 fdes, 


% 


. 
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ſides, into which the furrow drains empty. We. faw 
ſome lands that had been done two years; the ray-graſs 
and-rib-graſs growing well; the woolly holcus ( holen; 
lanatus ] in abundance: it comes naturally on all ſuch 
ſoils ; but is a graſs. that few kings of, "rh will eat, un- 
leſs, compelled by hunger... 
Mr Ramſhay informed us, the 3 of 3 
theſe improvements amounted to 10l. an acre ;. of courſe, 
both this and Mr Richardſon's, to pay common intereſt 
for the money expended, ought to let at 10s, an ere 
for a term of 21 years. 


So 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LIVE STOCK, '' 


7 srer. 8 


Tu Cath, are a ſmall breed of long A with * "few 
exceptions. of the Galloway breed intermixed, particularly 
along che coaſt from Whitehaven to Carliſſe. | 


This breed of long- horns is not diſtinguiſhed: A. any pe · 
culiar good qualities, which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is conſidered that, probably at this time, there 
is not one perſon in the county that pays any attention to 
its improvement. Twenty years ago Mr Hazle, of Dale- 
main, had made ſome progreſs in this buſineſs, and gain» 
ed a very uſeful breed of long-horned cattle ; but his ſue- 
ceſſors neglected them, and the labours of the good old 
man are totally loſt, _ ; eee 


* „ 
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The long-horned, and the Galloway polled cattle, are 
probably the beſt adapted to this county of any other; 
but the Kind of long-horns that occupy it at preſent, may 
certainly be much improved, by paying proper attention, 
to breed always from the beſt males and females that can 
be ſelected. This end would be the readieſt attained, by 
getting good bulls and heifers from the midland counties, 
where the long · horned breed are u ol to rent r. 
Lee. N e 


Die Dairics are ſmall, 0 moſtly employed in Ari 
butter, bf an excel/ent quality. Thoſe that are fituated in 
the vicinity of towns, ſell it weekly, by the pound, to. 
ſupply the conſumption of the inhabitants. In other 
ſituations, it is put into firkins of 56 lb. each, and ſent to 
diſtant markets. r 

The average quantity of butter from one cow, is 
generally eſtimated from one to two firkins: ſome 
cows will give twelve quarts of milk at a meal, and make 
ſeven pounds of butter per week; but the moſt general 
average is, ſeven or eight quarts of milk at a meal, and 
from 3 to 5 en of butter per week, eh the 
Summer. 


Skimmed milk 5b is the wincipal kind e ber, 


and chiefly conſumed at home. 2 20 
On thoſe farms that have a right of common; — 2 
lands are employed through the 8ummer in growing hay, 
depaſturing their cows, and ſometimes young cattle; but 
the latter are more generally ſummered on the commons, 
und in Autumn brought into the old incloſures, till the 
ht of en when all the cattle are rd 
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and theſe two are probably ſomething related ; one of 
them is peculiar to that high, expoſed, rocky, mountain» 
ous diſtrict, at the head of the Duddon and Eſk rivers, 
more particularly known by the names of Hardknot, 
Scalefell, Wrynoſe, &c- / 

Of this breed of ſheep, mtl called Herdwicks, ) 
the ewes and wethers are all polled or hornleſs, and alſo 
many of the tupsz their faces and legs ſpeckled z but a 
great portion of white, with a few black ſpots on thoſe 
parts, are accounted marks of the pureſt breed, as are alſo 
the hornleſs tups; they have fine, ſmall, clean legs, We 
were told that the lambs, when dropt, are well covered 
the wool is ſhort, and form as thick matted fleece, much 
finer than that of the black-faced heath ſheep; with 
which variety they ſeem to have been croſſed, as we ſuſ⸗ 
pect, from ſome of the rams having ſpiral horns, and from 
ſome kemps or hairs being intermixed amongſt ſome fleeces 
of the wool : they are a lively little animal, well adapted 
to ſeek their food amongſt theſe rocky mountains, in many 
places ſtony and bare; and where covered, the foil is 
thin, but the herbage moſtly green, though heath is 
found on their ſummits, - They have no hay in Win- 
ter, and ſupport themſelves in the deepeſt ſnows, by 
ſcratching down to the heath, or other herbage indeed. 
it ſeldom happens, but that ſome parts of the mountains 
are blown bare, which the ſheep find out. They do not 
face the coming ſtorm as reported, but, like other ſheep, 
turn their backs on it ; and, in ſuch weather, they gener- 
ally gather together, and keep ſtirring about; by which 
means they tread down the ſnow, keep above ity and are 
rarely over-blown. 

The loſs per cent. per ann. is of hogs* from 5 to 10.— 
Ditto ditto of old ſheep——2 to 5. 


* Provincial term for ſheep, from fix months old, till being 
firſt ſnhorn. 
. P 2 | The - 
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The ewes are kept as long as they will breed lambs, and 
are often from ten to fifteen years of age before they are 
ſold: the wethers go off at four and a half years old, 
Both ewes and wethers are fold from theſe mountains, and 
killed without being put on any better paſture: we ſaw a 
carcaſe of one of the wethers at Ravenglaſs, very good 
mutton, which weighed 11 lb. a quarter, and had 10 or 
12 Ib. of tallow. The ewes weigh from 6 to 8 Ib. a quar- 
ter; the fleece weighs 2 lb. and ſold laſt year at 6d. per 
Ib. which we think much below its value. 


The mountains on which theſe ſheep are bred, happen 
not to be common, but belong to Lord Muncaſter; as do 
alſo the ſtock that depaſture them, which have, time im- 
memorial, been farmed out to, herds, at a yearly ſum. 
From this circumſtance, ' theſe farms (three or four in 
number) haye obtained the name of Herdwicks ; that is, 
the diſtrict of the herds ; and the ſheep, the appellation of 
Herdwick fbeed. They have obtained ſuch a character for 
hardineſs of conſtitution, that Mr Tyſon,“ who farms the 
principal flock, ſells a number of tups every year into va- 
rious parts of the county, to improve the hardineſs of other 

ocks; the price is often as high as two guineas and a 
The ſheep, through the whole of this county (except the 
Herdwicks}J have been deſcended from the Black-faced, 
e9arſe-woolled, heath ſheep ;, but by croſſing with ſome o- 
ther king, (probably the Herdwicks many of them have 
acquired a large portion of white on their faces and legs ; 
ſome have thoſe parts ſpeckled, and others totally black; 
they are in general horned, high ſhouldered, narrow back- 


- ed, flat ſided, ſtrong boned, and many with thick, rough, 


hairy legs. The u is coarſe and long, but falls ſhort in 


we were told by Lord Muncaſter's agent, that the family of 
Tyſons have lived in this ſequeſtered ſpot above four hyndred 


Jears. 
c both 


* 
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both theſe reſpects to what is produced by the black-faced 
ſheep from Moffat and Linton in Scotland, and the Kent. 
more ſheep in Weſtmorelandz the fleece weighs from 3 
h to 4 lb. which fold in 1793 for 5d. per pound. 


The management of ' ſheep, over all this county, is very 
ſimilar ; through the Summer the whole flock is depaſ- 
tured on the commons, and range at large without any 
perſon to look after them: in November, the whole are 
gathered together and falved z* the old ſheep are turned 
again upon the common, but the hogs are kept in the 
old incloſures; ſome part of which has been kept uneat- 
en, to ſupport them through the Winter: on the approach 
of ſnow, the old ſheep are brought to the incloſures, or 
to ſome part of the common adjoining; and are daily fod- 
dered with hay, while the ftorm continues, Thoſe who 
have not a ſufficiency of incloſed ground for wintering. 
their hogs, take wintering for them, in thoſe parts of the 
low country where they do not breed ſheep. the price, 
23, per head, to have hay in bad weather, 

In Eſkdale and Mitredale, they formerly kept their 
hogs in the houſe all Winter on hay, and drove them to 
water once a day; but this practice is now laid afide, and 

they winter them upon the incloſed grounds, which are 
previouſly kept freſh for that purpoſe. They give no hay 
to their ſheep here, which are a _ deal of the Herd- - 
avick blood. . 

The ſheep are ſold in Abutidini to graziers. The price 

of thoſe from the eaſtern part of the county, are, | 
Wethers at 34 years old, — 1158. to 138. 
Ewes from 6 to 8 ditto, = 6s. to 75. 
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*The ſalve is compoſed of butter and tar, in the on 
of fixteen pounds of the former to four quarts of the latter. Thie 
quantity will aye forty ſheep. _ * 
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"row the ſouth-weſt ; - a «in ad; 
Eſkdale wethers at 44 years old, 108, to 138. 
 Ewes from 6 to 10 ditto, 45. to 6s. 

Skiddaw wethers at 44 ditto,. 138. to 148 
*EUEues from 5 to Gditto, - - Gs. to 83. 

We have no heſitation in ſaying, that the breeds may 

be improved, for there are few places where they have 
been more neglected. At Penruddock we obſerved ſome 
ſingularly rough legged, ill-formed ſheep ; on aſking an 
old farmer, from whence they had that breed, or where 
they got their tups ?- He innocently replied, Lord, Sir! 
they are fik as God ſet upon the land, awe never change any! 
The latter part of this ſimple ſtatement we readily believe; 
but that God ſet upon the land ſuch ill-formed, unprofita- 
ble animals, we cannot ſo readily aſſent to; and rather 
think, they have acquired their preſent ill- form, and bad 
properties, by the indolence and ignorance of the owners. 
We wiſh we could avoid adding, that the ſame practice 
which guides the men of Penruddock, is too TRE in 
every part of the county, 

; We found, in general, that the ſheep breeders here, 
Uke thoſe in moſt other countries, are very much attach- 
ed to their own breed. As they have never tried any o- 
ther, they cannot be admitted as proper judges, of the 
comparative mexit of different kinds of ſheep; but ſup- 
poſing, for the preſent, their own breed to be well adapt- 

ed to their ſituation, why not improve them, by ſelecting 
the beſt males and females, and rear à beiter offspring gf 
their own. kind? or, by. hiring, or buying; ſome of Mr 
Tyſon's BRS FORMED and FINEST WOOLLED Herd- 
wick tups, inſtead of getting tups from Kentmore in 
Weſtmoreland, which appeared (from what we ſaw) to 
have nothing to recommend them, (in our opinion) but ſize 
and cynrſeneſs. The ſhape of theſe ſheep is, in every reſ- 
pect, the reverſe of what it ought to be; the back nar- 
row, 
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row, the carcaſe long and thin, ſupported upon large 
rough legs, with coarfe hairy 'wool hanging down from 
their throats' all the way to their breaſt, which, on a wer 
day, gives them as much the appearance of goats as ſheep, 

Within the laſt three years, a few long - woolled ſheep 
have been introduced into this county, from the York» 
ſhire Wolds, by Lord Muncaſter; from Northumberland, 
by Mr Blacklock, of Corby ; Mr Richardſon, of Rickabyz | 
Mr Porter, Carlifle ; Mr Falder, near Roes Caſtle; Mr 
Lamb, Netherby ; and probably a few:others ;—and fince 
our viſiting this county in 1793, to the above names we 
are happy to add thoſe of Mr Graham, of Barrock Lodge; 
Mr Loſh, of Woodſide; Mr Stalker, of Lambsknow, &c. 
Who haàve not only hired tups at conſiderable prices, but 

even purchaſed ewes at as high prices, as from 41, to gl. 
each. 


SECT» b 3.— Horſes. " 


The Horſes are middle fized, from fourteen to fifteen 
and a half hands high, of various colours; but bays and 
cheſnuts ſeem the moſt prevalent; for a ſmall farm, where 
horſes muſt anfwer for both draught and riding, they are 
probably moſt ſuitable ; but certainly might be improved, 
by ſtallions from the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, the beſt 
breed of horſes we know for the double en * 
mentioned. 

About 70 or 80 years ſince, teams of oxen, or oxen 
yoked with horſes, were very common; from that pe- 
riod, draught oxen gradyally decreaſed; and for ſome 
years paſt we were informed, there has not been an ox 
team in the county. | 
* Almoſt every ſmall farmer breeds his own horſes, ans 
generally more than are neceſſary, tor the cultivation of his 
farm ; theſe are often purchaſed by dealers, for the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying the light horſe regiments. . {3 

| P4 | 


« 


- they ſhould alfo be inthe neighbourhood of a ſheltered 
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Sect. 4.—Suine. 


S wine are bred and fed here in conſiderable kd Ne 
every farmer'fattens one or more of theſe animals, and 
moſt labourers and mechanics rear and feed each a pig; 
at about 10 months old they are confined in the fty for the 
purpoſe of fatting on barley or oatmeal, and potatoes: 
their ne is from 15 to 20 ſtone. 


sncr. Dads 


Some narrow tracts of light ſandy ground along the 
coaſt, from Harrington to Abbey-holm, are occupied by 


rabbits. There are alſo warrens in the pariſhes of Wyber · 


thwalte, Drig, and Heſkit. 


SECT. 6.— Poultry. 


The minute diviſion of landed property occaſions a- 
bundance of poultry: the numerous waters, lakes and 


commons, facilitate the keeping of large flocks of geeſe; 


Which are fed on the ſtubbles, and ſupply the market 
plentifully, from the latter end of October, to Chriſtmas. 


Sn r. 1. —Pigeons, 


Are rarely found with the far mers; they are principally 
kept and bred by n of property, as articles of 


luxury. 


SECT. 8 — Bees, 


Are found thro' every part of the county, and in ſome 
fituations are very profitable, It is a prevailing opinion, 
that they thrive beſt in the vicinity of Heath [erica vulga- 
ris.) Hence it would appear, that this plant abounds 
with their favourite food ; but as it is late of flowering, 


early 
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early ſituation, to enjoy the benefit of the Spring flowers: 
where theſe cannot be united, it would probably be right 


to remove them from one to the other, to ſuit the ſea- 
ſons. | ' - | 4.68. 4 7 


-- 


| 


CHAPTER XIF, 
RURAL ECONOMY. 
Sgr. ti—Laboure' 


FROM the number of ſmall farms, there is an uncer- 
tainty of a day labourer meeting with conſtant employ- 
ment; as the occupiers want aſſiſtance only on Coma wa 
occaſions, 

On this principle we account for the high wages given 
in this county; through the whole of which, there is an 
univerſal cuſtom of giving the labourers en, both 
men and women; the wages are, 

For men, per day, 10d. and Wau; in terre} 18. 
and victuals - For women, hay- making, 8d. and victuals 
—— harveſt, 10d. and victuals.— The hours from 6 to 6. 

The victuals are eſtimated at 8d. per day for men, and 
6d. for women. Servants kept in the houſe, are only 
hired for half a year, to prevent gaining ſettlements. 
Their wages for that time are, a man, from gl. to 71. 

Women, 21. to 31, —-Maſons, without victuals, are from 
15. 8d. to 28. per day; Carpenters, 18. 6d. 

When work is done by the piece, the prices are as fol» 

lows: f 
| | 4. d. 
Threſhing wheat per buſn el! 0 2 


barley 
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T1938 ige Ii 4 Be le hang iy, , 2 7 | 4. d. 5 


— — barley ditto 2 - - 1 4-53-01 
— Oat +.ditto £9 Spe Torah iy — 0 1 a 


Ploughing per acre, JJC˙ͤ˖Äj. 5 
Reaping e ,, 5 
„„ ee 2 
Walling per ſquare yard, 122 8 


Sect. 2 —Provifconse 


Grain of all kinds is generally very high; the average 
price in 1793, Was, 4. d. 
For wheat, 6 a per buſhel. 
Barley, - - 3 8 ditto, 
non al ors wore e 2 8 ditto. */ 
HButchers' meat from 0 3 to 4d. per lb. 
Butter, from 0 6 to 8d. per lb. 
Skimmed milk cheeſe - 0 z per lb. 
Potatoes I o to 1s. 4d. pr. bu. 
„ — A ſtubble' gooſe, 28.—duck 8d. a fowl 6d. 
eggs from 3d. to 6d. per dozen. is 
Fiſ—Salmon, 6d, per Ib,—trout- 3d. | 
We ſuſpect the butchers' meat, through all the markets 
of the county, is not overloaded with fat: what we ſaw at 
Carlifle and Whitchaven was lean indeed At the latter 
place, we did not fee one carcaſe of decent mutton, — the 
greateſt part of it would not have been ſuffered to appear 
in Newenaſtle, and many other markets, that are accuſtom- 
el to ſee good mutton; a joint of lean Whitehaven mut- 
ton, is dearer at 3d. per lb than the ſame joint of a good 
fat ſheep is at 5d. on account of the greater proportion of 
bone to eatable meat, in the former, to what it is in the 
latter, | 
- The-bread, generally uſed in this county, is made of bar- 
ley, or a mixture of barley and rye; oatmeal is made into 
a | haſty- 


- 
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haſty-puddings, and eat with butter, treacle, 8 or 
beer, for breakfaſt, and often ſor ſupper. py 

- Potatees, for ſeveral years, have been in general uſe, as a 
principal article of food; few families dine without them; 
and we believe many a dinner and ſupper are made of 
potatoes, with a little butter, or cream, for ſauce; and in 
many caſes, only milk, or, where this cannot be had, a 
little ſalt, W 2% 

a SECT: 3.— Fuel. 

Coals are cheap and plentiful in moſt parts of the coun- 
ty; in ſeveral places from 15s. to 308. will procure a 
year's fuel, for a ſmall family. 


| Peat and turf alſo abound, and are uſed inſtead of als 
in ſome diſtricts, 


CHAPTER XV. 


% 


POLITICAL ECONOMY- 
—— 4 ——5— 
SECT. 1 ,— Roads. 


Tur roads are in general very good, both parochial and 
turnpikes, except the road from Carliſle to Newcaſtle ; ' 

ſome parts of which are very bad, and very different to 
_ What the ſame road is, e on entering Nor- 
thumberland. | 

The materials are excellent; 3 in general lime-ſtone; 
but, in almoſt every inſtance, not broken ſmall enough 
by one half, If theſe hard ſtones were broken ſo ſmall, 


'as 
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as to-paſs through a ring two inches in diameter, and the 
roads made wider, and flat, or very nearly ſo, few coun- 
ties in the kingdom would be able to vie with Cumber- 
land ſor excellent roads. 


aer. 2.—Canali. 


There are no canals in this county; in 1795, one was 
projected from Maryport by Carliſle, to Newcaſtle, but 
did not take place; owing to a difference of opinion, 
whether the canal from Newcaſtle, ſhould paſs on the 
North or South ſide of Tyne. 


| SECT, 3.—Pairs. 


Fennvany. 
20th.—Higton,—tor baten. 


ArRIL. 
5th. Vigion, — ſor cattle. 
24th — Penrith, — for cattle, 
25th.-Zon i cod, — for cattle, 


Mar, 

Firſt Wedneſday, and every fortnight till Michaelmas. 
— C:ckermouth, tor cattle, 

1ſt, 2d, and 3d Fridays Heſtet- Neu-marlet.— 
for cattle. 

28 h. A on. — for cattle. 


Joux. / 

et cattle. 

Tueſday before Whitſuntide.— . Albey- holm,— for cat- 
ile and horſes. 

Whitſun Monday, the Monday fortnight, and Mon- 
day month after,——Rogſey-hill, — A very great fair 
for cattle and horſes: and cattle are ſhewn here every 
fortnight wt, till Michaelmas. 

_ Whitſun- 
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Whitſun - Tueſday: and every fortnight alter .— Fir- 
rith, —for cattle, | 

Second Wedneſday after Fee 
—for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
AUGUST. 2 

4th. ——Ravenglaſs,for cattle. 

26th.—— Carlile,—for cattle and horſes. 
SEPTEMBER. 4 


2d, Wedneſday. es cattle, dec. and 
theep. 


18th. Fgremont,for cattle. 15 

igth. Carliſle, for cattle and horſes. 

26th, 27th, —— Penrith, — for cattle. 
OcToBER. 


roth. Cockermouth,—for cattle and tr * 

' Iſt, 2d, 3d Saturdays, after Old Michaelmas. Car- 
liſle, for cattle and horſes: theſe are called Zmptong, 
probably from the cattle being bought to drive to the 
great fair of Hempton Green, in Norfolk, held the 22d 
of November. | 

29th,——Abbey-holm,-for cattle and horſes. 
DecemBaR. | 


whence it is commonly called fs Aran. 


SECT. „ x 
Monday.—Cectermouth,—for corn, butchers meat, 
&c. * 1 
Tueſday.——Penrith,—A large market for corn, and 
all kinds of proviſions, | 
PVigton, — for corn, butchers' meat, &c. 


Brampton.— A ſmall market for corn and o- 
ther proviſions. 


wedneſday. 


a ' 
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"Wedneſday.——//ortington.—A large market for all 
kinds of proviſions. 
Thurſday.— ä corn and N : 
a large market. , 
Longtown,—butchers' meat and butter 3 
no corn. 
Kirtaſiualu.— A ſmall market for 
' butchers' meat, &c. 


Friday. MHaryport.— for proviſions all lane 
Hiſtet- Neu- marlet.— A ſmall aun for 


corn, butcher's meat, &c. 
* Ravenglaſs.—A ſmall market for provi- 
Ions. | | 
Saturday. Carliſie.— A very large market for corn, 
cnttle, ſwine, butchers' meat, and proviſions of all kinds. 
Keſwick. —A ſmall market tor butchers” 
meat, butter, &c-; and a few oats and barley. 
0941 Egremont,tor corn, and other pro- 
viſions. Fo v1 | 
SECT. g-— Commerce. 


The Commerce of this county conſiſts, principally, in 
the exportation of coals from Whitehaven, Workington, 
and Maryport, to Ireland, &c. The number of veſſels 
.employed in this trade amounts to upwards of 300, from 
60 to 120 tons burden. This lucrative trade has ariſen 
to its preſent importance, within the laſt hundred years; 
it originated at Whitehaven, from the exertions of Lord 
Lonſdale's anceſtors, to whom the coal in that e 
bourhood principally belongs. 

Mr Cur wen is the principal coal · owner at Workington, 
and Mr Senhouſe at Maryport. At all thoſe places, coal 
cannot be wrought faſt enough to ſupply the demand 


veſſels have frequently to wait fix or eight weeks before 
| they 


4 
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they can get a loading; 52a cerini ſign db al IN 


trade. 4 | 177 

„We have not hook able to ana at what Ws 
navigation was advanced in Cumberland. A ſurvey was 
taken by commiſſion from the crown, in the year 1566, of 
the trade and ſhipping of this county, ( inter alia; 1 
Whitehaven was then ſo far from promiſing it would ever 
arrive at its preſent wealthy and flouriſhing ſtate, that it 
contiſted only of % cottages, ſcattered on the beach, and 
hidden in the creek from the eye of an enemy, and to 
this dejected port one ſmall bark only belonged, of nine 
or ten tons burthen. . Nay, it is not more incredible than 
true, that there was at that time only one veſſel ap- 
pertaining to the whole county, that was of ten tons bur» 
then. The whole exports of this extenſive county, were 
nothing but a ſmall quantity of herrings and cod fiſh ; and 
the inhabitants knew ſo little of the luxuries and enjoy- 
ments of life, that the whole of this great coaſt receiv- 
ed no other imports than a little ſalt. | 

About the year 1582, the Earl of Lincoln being Lord 
High Admiral, cauſed an account to be taken of the ſhips 
and mariners within this county.z, when all the veſſels a» 
mounted only to twelve, and not one carried eighty tons. 
The number of mariners and fiſhermen were 198, of 
whom many had never navigated a veſſel nde. to an 
open boat. 4 

In 1607, Workington was the chief ak 5 the 
place from whence certain criminals, ſentenced to baniſh» 
ment, were exported to Ireland.“ 


Maryport, in the year 1752, conſiſted of only one farm- 
houſe; in that year another houſe was built. It is now 
a-neat, well built, middle-fized market-town, with 2 
ſmall and good harbour, incloſed by two piers; and in 


* ®* Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Cumberland, 


1793, 
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1793, contained 3445 inhabitants, which increaſe about 
100 yearly. The ground upon which the town is built, 
belonged to Humphry Senhouſe, Eſq. To encourage ſet- 
tlers, he ſold off houſe and yard ſteads, reſerving a ground 
rent. The land around it lets for 2 or 31. an acre, which 
would not have been worth more than 11. had 1 re- 
mained as they were in 1752. ; 

The quantity of coals exported from theſe pats; ken 
on an average of 11 years, ous * to 1792) i is as fol- 


lows ; 
Cha ldrons. 


From Whitehaven - 81940 
Workington, Harring- i | 
70870 


ton, and Maryport 
WE 3 15 2810 


The receipt of cuſtoms at Whitehaven, from 1 th 
June 1794, to 5th January 1795, (29 de was 198321. 
178. 8d. | 
The duty on coals Gina from, theſe ports, is 18. 2d. 
per chaldron to Ireland, and 58. to foreign ports. 
Butter, bacon, and hams of an excellent quality, form 
a part of the commerce of this county. The article of 
butter, is ſaid to amount to 3o00ool. per ann: the whole 
chiefly for the London market; to which place, alſo, con- 
fiderable quantities of freſh falmon are ſent from Carliſle. 


SECT. 6.—-ManufaFtures. 


The Manufaftures are not extenſive : printing cottons 
at Carliſle, and a check manufacture (on a ſmall ſcale) in 
moſt of the market towns, with four or five cotton mills, 
crected of late years near Carliſle, Dalſton, and Corby, 
with a ſmall factory of corduroys at the latter r place, i is all | 
this county has to boaſt of. 


Whether | 


\, / 
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Whether the coal trade and manufaftures have occa- 


fioned any improvements in the agriculture of the county, 


is doubtful ; but they certainly have. encouraged it, by 
making a very increaſed demand for its produce. 

The lead mines on Aldſton-moor affect the agriculture 
of this county very little, being x more intimately connected 
with Northumberland. | 


Sxcr. 17.—Por. is 


e 


2 ; | - 
In moſt of the country pariſhes, the poor-rates are low, © 
from 6d. to gd. per pound; which, we believe, is partly 


owing to a ſort of pride exiſting amongſt the lower 
claſſes, of not applying for parochial relief, till they can- 
not · poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; and alſo to the number of 


Friendly Societies, which have been eſtabliſhed, and we 


hope are ſtill increaſing, Such uſeful inſtitutions are de- 
ſerving of encouragement, by every perſon whoſe kopen 
ty is cee with Hopes, 


SECT: 8,— Population. | 


In Meſſrs Nicholſon and Burn's Hiſtory of Cumber- 
land, publiſhed in 1777, the number of houſes are eſti» 
mated at 20,000, and the inhabitants at 100,000: by 


Houſeman's notes, in Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Cumber- 


land, now publiſhing, they amount to 97, 200. 
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" CHAPTER xu. 


{OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


<< 44-44 >> pp 


1 


On E great i obſiact to improvement, ſeems to ariſe, 
from a laudable anxiety, in the cuſtomary tenants, to have 
their little patrimony deſcend to their children. Theſe 
ſmall properties (loaded with fines, heriots, and boon- 
days,“ joined to the neceſſary expence of bringing up and 
educating a numerous family) can only be handed down, 
from father to ſon, by the utmoſt thrift, hard labour, and 
penurious living; and every little ſaving being hoarded up, 
for the payment of the eventful fine, leaves nothing for the 
expences of travelling, to ſee improved modes of culture 
and to gain a knowledge of the management and profits 
of different breeds of ſtock ; and be convinced, by ocular 
proofs, that their own fituations are capable of producing 
fimilar advantages. And even ſhould they be half inclin- 
ed to adopt a' new practice, prudence whiſpers, that, 
ſhould the experiment fail, it would require the ſavings 
of many years to make good the deficiency. | 
The cuſlomary tenure is allowed, on all hands, to be a 
great grievance and check to improvement. Would not 
this be beſt done away on the diviſion of commons, as was 
the caſe at Brampton, &c. where Lord Carliſte had 1 2th 
for his conſent as lord of the foil, and for enfranchiſing 
the allotments. There are other lords who aſk 1-4th 


o See Tenures, page 378. 


\_ for 


* 
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for their conſent and enfranchiſing.“ The yearly value 
of the various cuſtoms, fines, &c. might be eaſiſy ſettled 
by commiſſioners; and twenty-five years purchaſe; on 
this value, be the price of enfranchiſement, which might 
be allowed out of the allotment, upon the diviſion of a 
common; or paid in money, at the option of the tenant; 
On theſe terms, neither party would have reaſon to 
complain; but where a tenant cannot enfranchiſe, under 
forty years purchaſe, it would be a humane act of the legi- 
ſlature to relieve theſe bondagers, by law; or laudable in 
the Board of Agriculture, to induce ſuch lords of manors, 
to accept a fair equivalent for theſe dregs of vaſſalage. 
Letting no Leaſes, or leaſes for five or ſeven years, is 
another great obſtacle to improvement. To ſuch propri- 
etors of land we would beg leave to hint, that no tenant 
will ever-make improvements under the uncertainties of a 
ſhort leaſe, much leſs where there is none. A tenant may 
be well convinced, that by proper culture, draining; im- 
proved breeds of ſtock, &c. he could make his farm, in a 
few years, worth one third more than it is at preſent; but 
this cannot be done without laying out money: ſuppoſe 
100l., and ſuppoſe, by this means, the increaſed yearly 
value of his crop is 20l. Now it is clear, it will be ſix 
years before he can be repaid. the principal and intereſt 
of the ſum expended. Should his leaſe expire in the 
fiſth year, he would be a loſer; and ſhould he have no 
leaſe, he might be turned off his farm at the end-of the 
ſecond year. Under ſuch. circumſtanceg, the chance of 
loſs. is much greater than the proſpect of gain, By rea- 
ſoning in this manner, he concludes, that it is ſaſer to 
have his 100l. at intereſt at 5 per cent. than riſk it in 
The portion yu to the lords of manors, for their conſent 
as lord of the ſoil, in moſt parts of the kingdom, is ane-fixteenth., * 


The part to be allowed for enfranchiſing will depend on the na- 
ture of the tenure, © © r | * | 


improving 
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improving his farm under ſuch uncertainties; and that it 
will be the ſureſt game, to take every n of the 
farm in his power 

On the other hand, if his leaſe had "140 for ny 
one years, he would have foreſeen, that, by laying out 
his 100l.. he would gain ' 200l and, as the hope of re- 


ward {weetens labour, he would have doubled his exer- 


tions, and gone on from improvement to improvement; 
and at the expiration of his term, his landlord would have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his tenant had acquired a com- 
petency, his farm increaſed in value, and the community 
benefited by the increaſed produce. We have heard, it 
is true, ſome arguments urged in favour of letting no leaſes; 


ſuch as would have been uſed by a feudal lord, and 


which, we are perſuaded, cannot long be held by liberal 
and benevolent minds, enlightened by ſcience, or anxious 
to promote the true intereſts: of their country. 
Due payment of Tithes in kind, is univerſally agreed to 
be a material obſtacle to the advancement of agricultnre : 
according to the preſent mode of collecting tithes, it is 
not a tenth of the natural produce of the land, but a tenth 
of the capital employed in trade. If a man employs 100k. 
in trade, he receives his profits, without any deduction; 
but if he ſhould lay out this 100l. on a ſpeculation of im- 
proving a piece of land, (ſay, draining a bog) he finds, if 
his ſcheme ſucceeds, that the produce is not all his on 
the tithe owner comes, and takes away cnc tenth, (which 
is probably all the profit, after deducting common intereft 
for the money expended ;) and this, from off land 
that never afforded any tithe fince the creation, nor ever 
avould have done, had not this ſpirited improver laid out 
his 1001, on improving this bog, rather than employing 
it in trade, where he could haye received at leaſt 10 per 
cent. for his money. I he bog would then have continu- 
ed unprofitable, and the tithe owner would have received 
4 | | _ 
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us injury; for neither he, nor any of his predeceſſors, 
had ever reaped any advantage from it, This obſtacle 
certainly might be removed, by gieing 0 oy W 
for tithes. 


CHAPTER xyn. | 
* Kt$08LLANEOUS e 


Sgr. 1. . Societies. 

8 
. are none in this county, nor ve belere has 
oof 27 -69 ever r been made to 1 wm Rein ee 


ster, cabal and dale. 


The ſame a in weights and meaſures prevails 
here, as in many other parts of the kingdom. 
As Carliſle buſhel, is 96 quarti ? 

A Penrich buſhel, is 64 ditto, for wheat CN _ 
Lo ditto, for barley, oats, and 
potatoes, | 
A ftone of tallow, wool, yarn, or hay, is 16 b. 
Ditto of butcher's meat 14 lb. but in _ places? 

16 lb. 

The pound is 16 ounces ; by which butter, and various 
ther articles are weighed. 


* : 
4 * 
4 " 


5 * A Wincheſter buſhel is 32 quarts, 


N CONCLUSION, 
Q 3 | 
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MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Tur firſt that preſents itfelf, is a reform in the culture 

of the arable lands. To thoſe who have been accuſtomed 

| to take two, three, four, five, &c. white crops in ſucceſ- 
fion, we would recommend, to continue their lands in tiil- 

lage no more than three years at one time; and in the ſe- 

cond year to fallow for turnips, or wheat, according 
as the ſoil ſuits; after turnips, barley, or wheat ; and 


on the barley or wheat, ſow red clover, white clover, 
and ray-graſs;* and continue in graſs, two, three or 
more years, (according to ſituation and circumſtances.) 
Where neceſſity urges, the clover: may be mown for hay 
the firſt year; but would recommend to depaſture it as 
much as poſſible with ſheep, which of all other ſtock are 
the moſt profitable, and the moſt i een or land that 
has been exhauſted by tillage- 1 
It would probably be right, in mt kreschbht to have 
one-third or one-fourth of the farm in old graſs, for the 
purpoſes of the dairy, and the ſheep ſtock in Winter; and 
we would obſerve, that where land is worth 40s. per acre 
in graſs, it would be a dangerous experiment to plough 
it up, in ſuch a climate as Cumberland poſſeſſes. 
We know that in ſome parts of the kingdom, lands are 
let at higher rents, for the purpoſes of tillage only; but 
then, their ſoil, climate, and ſituation, are peculiarly 
good; and it is a queſtion, whether, if theſe lands had 
been in old graſs, they would not have been worth more 
- for grazing, than they are at preſent for growing corn; 


To theſe may be added, ne and rib-graſs, accord - 
jng to circumſtances, 
probably 
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probably as good as the land at Pap Caſtle, let at 3 an 


acre, for grazing only, 


Tze lius Starb next offers itſelf for.confideration, - of 
the propereſt breed of horſes, and horned cattle, we have 
before, given our ſentiments: it only remains to ſuggeſts 
what improvements may be made in the ſheep z of which 

there ought to be at leaſt two, if not three, diſtinct breeds; 
that des;s , : 
For, the lower Güticke, a breed ol nu long · wol · 

led. ſheens: : 4. 2.110 

For the mauntainaus... a. ho be; mountain bm, ad- 
apted to the berbage and ſituation. __ , | 

For the high, heathy ridge of mountains, on the eaſt 
de of the county, the true black-faced heath ſheep are pro- 
bably the beſt adapted ; as we think them the hardieſt, and 
beſt calculated, for living a/tggether upon heath, of any other 
breed we know; of courſe a little attention to the im- 
provement of the preſent breed, by good tups, of the true 
heath ſheep, is all that is here wanted. But for thoſe 
mountains, on the ſouth-weſt part of the county, Which 
have ſo large a portion of ſound green ſward, we think a. 
fine-woolled ſheep might be kept to advantage z. probably 
the South Down, or at leaſt a croſs betwixt the South 


Down and the Herdwick ſheep; ; from the known inc lina- 7 


tion theſe breeds have to make fat, the carcaſe would cers 

tainly be as good, and the fleece would as certainly be of 

double value, as that of the preſent breed. , * 1, 4. 
The fleece of the South Down oy is 24 1b. Ms 

at 28. per l. — 3 

Ditto, of the Skiddaw ſheep, 35 lb. 4 5d. ditto 0.1.6 ' 


| Increaſed value of the fleece, „ 


But it is . the wool may be deteriorated, by croſſ- 
os with the Herdwick ſheep. If on this account we al- 


2. 4 low 
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N 6d. there will fill be a an increaſed” raſh of 15. 2 
fleece. 8 

For the lower diſtricts, a breed of improved long · wool- 
led ſheep, of 18 or 20 lb. a quarter, would undoubtedly 
be far more profitable than thoſe that are now bred and 
depaſtured upon it; and from the great portion of excel+ 
lent turnip foil; diſtributed through every part of the 
county, almoſt every breeder would be enabled to fatten 
his own, if he purſued the rotation above recommended; 
and he would find, that his wethers at 11 or 14 year old, 
would be much fatter than the preſent breed are at 4 or 
4% years old; and that hoop. 3 be ſold for the follow- 
ing prices: n 


. 7 4 P 


1 year old, "0 - . 
5 e dee 7 per lb. NN 6 0 


89 = 
g 9 15 S * 1 24 7 2 
r 0 * 4 
- „ F » 4. d, 
ws #444 . n 
- 


. 4+ 
* 4 fl - J 1 3 1 W :, : : 4 fg uy % 
* 


e 
Ded for wintering on tofnip- 20 weeks þ 


Henke of a 5 "Ts PO dia, 


mn 7 


14 on turnips, 45 ene 1 1 I 4 0 


At Afpatria they feed their own heep, and fell 
their "MY! at 45 ** old to the butchers 
for 3 


5 


a 1 0 

Wool, 4 feeces at 1s. Ge eh, Par ® 10. 6.0 
Metin „ 
_ Dedud for falving 4 years "AB rein? ia cons 
© Produce of . ebuntty bred wether 4 years old” 1 4 „ 


From 


after deducting the EXPENCE, eee * wh | 


1 
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From hence it appears, that the preſent breed of ſheep 
are kept three years for nothing, or that the improved 

breed of long-woolled ſheep will leave as much profit in 

one year, as the preſent do in four; or a flock of 25 of 

; theſe long-woolled ſheep would leave as much profit as 
r00 of the preſent race, and that for graſs only, as the 


expence of wintering on ang 54 was een in ny a- 
| bove ſtatement, 


' Inching of Commons, — we have already Fa out, 
would be a great ſource of improvement in this county, 
could it be done at a moderate expence, and on equitable 
terms; the charges of obtaining an act of parliament, and 
the various additions made thereto by the praclitioners of 
the law, are in ſome caſes three or four times more than 
all the other expences put together; Surely this might 
be avoided by a general act. The Houſe of Commons 
has already laid a foundation, by the ſtanding orders re- 
ſpecting ſuch, bills If two-thirds of the proprietors re- 
queſt a diviſion, we ſee no reaſon why they ſhould be put 

to the expence of obtaining an act of parliament, becauſe 
two or three, or poſſibly only one, ignorant or ill-natured 
perſon or perſons, are abſurd enough to oppoſe it. 


Watered Meadows—is another ſource of improvement, 
from whence great advantages may be derived; the 
ſtreams are not confined to any particular diſtrict: they 
are found equally pure, whether they have their ſource 
from the limeſtone rocks, on the eaſtern and middle parts 

6 p of the county or from the immenſe mountains of blue 
late rock, in the ſouth-weſt diſtrict, Numberleſsare the 
rivulets that might be employed, with the greateſt advan» 
tage in watering, and in moſt places would be turned over 
the land at the leaſt expence; being obliged at preſent, 
to be kept within their bounds by proper fences, and 
ſeem to ſolicit their indolent owners to employ them, ” 
their own emolument, and the benefit of the public- | 

| There 


U 


r ̃ . A . — EROS 


' 
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There are alſo many ſine opportunities for employing 
the larger rivers; ſome hundred acres of the flat tract of, 
land below Keſwick, to the top of Bafſenthwaite-lake, 
might be irrigated, and prevented from being overflowed 
by embanking; a large portion near the foot of the lake, 
is capable of the ſame improvement. In kſkdale, Lord 
Muncaſter has a fine opportunity of watering an exten- 
five tract. Near Carlton, on the Pettril, on the Ellen, 

and at many other places, we obſerved, where irrigation 
might be applied to great adyantage. | 

We made an excurſion to the Biſhop of Llandaff's, at 
Colgarth Park, where that reſpectable prelate has a moſt 
admirable fituation for watering.—He purpoſes to have a 
man from thoſe parts where the practice is beſt under - 
ſtood; a plan we bighly approve; and from his known 
ſcientific acquirements, enlarged ideas, activity, and per- 
ſeverance in every good purſuit, we have no heſitation in 
ſaying, that future improyers will revere his memory, and 
admire the man, for adding to the eharacter of a geod b;/bop, 
that of a good farmer, and for bleſſing theſe northern re · 
gions, by the introduction of a practice, from which ſo 
many, and ſuch great benefits are to reſult.— To this place, 
we hope, the Cumbrians will reſort, to be taught the moſt 
improved modes of irrigation ; and by introducing the 

practice into their own country, will reap the rewards 
which it is ſo highly expable of n from 95 8 | 
of i improvement, 


Draining,—has been practiſed with great advantage, 
by a few emerprizing individuals; but much remains 
yet, to be done, fa, almoſt every part of the county: 


. We are glad to find that kis Lordſhip has taken the hint, 
and brought an experienced gyrus from near Cirenceſter, in 
Glouceſterſnire, with a view of introducing this 2 of im- 
provement into this coynty ; be purpoſes irrigatin about 200 
acres; in different ſituations, and upon different ſoils, and with 
water of different qualities, 


: | 
#F3.3- 4.4 T (09360149 184; 1 * 


1 
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to thoſe who are 1 with the e of drain- 
ing, we beg leave to recommend it to their particular no- 
tice, as the firſt of i improvements. 

By Embanking, great advantages might, be ed, 
eſpecially on the marſhes of Burgh, Rowcliff, Abbey- 
Holm, and at the mouth of the Duddon, To point out 
the mode by which this could be beſt accompliſhed, would 
require a more particular ſurvey ; it is ſufficient, on this 
occaſion, to hint, that it may be done, and that conſider- 

able benefits would acrue from i it, not only to many in⸗ | 
dividuals, but to the public at large.“ 


* 


To the Notice of other Dj Ariftr, 


Me would beg leave to recommend the uſe of fingle- 

horſe carts; having been long convinced of their utility, 
we are glad to have an opportunity of ſtating to the pub- 
lic a few facts, which will 125 evince their ſuperior ad- 
vantages. 

The horſes of Cumberiand.; are not of a large ze, one 
Gfteen hands high, of a light form, that will anſwer either 
for ange or drawing ſeldom draws leſs in a ſingle · horſe 
cart tan - 12 cut. 

The common load for a 9 11 of the a- x 

bove ſize is #7 15 

The carriers from Brampton to Newcaſtle, over 

a hilly country, carry frequently,  - 18 
Me met a carrier's boy driving five ou from 


* The ſouth-weſt part of Cumberland is in a manner inſulated, - 
and cut off from all eaſy, ſafe, and ready communication with 
the ſouthern and weſtern parts of the kingdom; on the one 
hand, by the barrier of mountains which ſtretch from Kendal and 
Ulverſtone, to Penrith and Keſwick ; and on the other, by the 
flow of the tides over the Lancaſter, Cartmel, and Duddon ſands; 
by which the paſſage is not only interrupted for ſeveral hours 
twice a day, but alſo rendered very unſafe and dangerous: all 
which might be avoided, by proper embankments, 'and at the 
ſame time a great quantity of land gained from the ravages of 


the ſea, i 
Longtown 


he _ aeontevr tina gvnver 
Tangtoon to Newcaſtle; in which" were 
four ton; or on each cart. 16 cut. ; 

A ſingle-horſe cart carries ten pigs of lead; of 

twelve ſtone each, which is 19 
From the above it may be fairly concluded, that the 
common load for a fingle-horſe'cart, will be about 1 5 ent. 
4 In moſt countries, a two-horſe cart ſeldom car- 
ries more than, e — 20 ch 
Nor a three- horſe cart more tha e wh e 
Here a boy or a girl drives tuo o ſingle-horſe 
carts, which carry = - — 30 
Of courſe, 2 horſes, yoked i in P ngle- horſe tarts, will draw 
as much as three horſes yoked in one cart. 

A common carrier at Carlifle, who many years employ- 
ed a waggon, has laid it aſide, and now uſes fngle-hor/e 
earts oily ; as he find; he _ * that roman Cry 5 
greater weights. | 
There are few articles which may not be carried on a 
carriage of two wheels, equally as well as upon one of 
four, except long timber; and as waggons are ſo deftruce 

tive to roads,“ why ſhould their uſe be longer perſiſted 
min, as it is clear that the ſame number of horſes yoked in 
fingle-horfe carts, will draw more than-when yoked fix or 
eight together ;—they are eaſier loaded and unloaded, are 
much more handy, for almoſt every purpoſe; and ſix or 
eight may be driven by a man and a boy, which is a trifling 
additional expence. If a middle-ſized Cumberland horſe 


* Thi ſuperior goodneſs of the eh in Cumberland may, in a 
great meaſure, be attributed to the univerſal uſe of fingle-horſe | 
carts,- Wherever 2a 00 are uſed, they are the deſtruction of 
roads, eſpecially in hil countries, where they are obliged to lock 
the wheels ; the banks are in a manner ploughed up with them, 
and the nine inch wheels are, in reality, no,more than three inch 

wheels, by the artful mode of laying on the middle courſe of tyre, 
which is rai/ed an inch above the ref ; inſtead of being nearly ex- 
_ 'empted (rom tolls, every. horſe drawing in a <vaggon, ought to pay 
greble to what ſhould be exacted from a horſe drawing in a fingle- 
horſe « cart. 

draw 
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draws 1; cwt. a large ſtrong waggon horſe will as eafily 


draw 20 cwt. and which is done in ſome ou of the 
kingdom. 


For deſtreying Moles, —a moſt <a praQtice is pre · 
valent here, for every pariſh to let the taking of their 
moles, for a term of years, at a certain yearly ſum; whic 
is raiſed in the ſame manner as the parochial taxes, 
does not now exceed a halfpenny an acre; which, they - 
juſtly obſerve, was much cheaper than they could have 
the ground ſcaled for, were the moles not deſtroyed in this 
manner. It is a pity but there was a lau to oblige every 
pariſh in the kingdom, to deſtroy their moles in the ſame 
manner; which is done ſo effectually here, that we ſcarce 


ever ſaw a mole-hill upon the incloſed grounds of moſt 
parts of Cumberland. WY 
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Gaz AT Britain had "my halt herfelF of 1 605 natura 
ally fortunate poſition for commerce, which, encouraged 
by every means that the wiſdom of the legiſlature could 
| deviſe, had been carried to an extent hitherto unequalled 
in the univerſe; and the induſtry of her inhabitants, 
affiſted by the foſtering hand of government, had brought 
many branches of manufactures to the higheſt ſtate of 
perfection; while the cultivation of her fields was left to 
the feeble exertions of the huſbandman, aided, only by 
bounties on the raiſing of flax, and on the exportation of 
corn. It was reſerved for our days, to behold 4 Board, 
compoſed of the firſt officers of the ſtate, and of perſons 
equally reſpectable for high rank, diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and independent fortune, eſtabliſhed to fix the attention 
of a great nation on the improvement of its foil, and to 
direct and afliſt in the ancient and moſt a Seer of 1. 
arts, that of providing food for man. 
The eyes of all Europe are already turned to this Board, 
which, it is believed, is the firſt national eſtabliſhment, on 

a great ſcale, that ever exiſted in any country in favour 
of agriculture, and the advantages of which now appear 5 
fo obvious that it is a matter of aſtoniſhment that ſuch an 
inſtitution was not ſooner erected, oO : 
At the time of the landing of the Romans on this ab; 
corn was raiſed only on the coaſts, and even ſo late as the 
expedition of Severus, tillage was altogether unknown in 
thoſe parts which lay between his wall and that of An- 
n But, under the dominion of that wonderful 
R a Peoples 
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people, it ſoon came to be conſidered as the granary of 
the weſtern Empire, and immenſe quantities of corn were 
annually exported for the uſe 6f The” artes fir Germany 
and in Gaul; and in the year 359, when there happened 
to be an extraordinary demand upon the continent, Julian 
ordered eight hundred ſhips to be built, larger than the 
common barks, and ſent them to Britain for grain. It is 
not poſlible to aſcertain the capatity of theſe, veſſels, 
but it is... probable, from privileges that were granted to 
thoſe who built ſhips above a certain ſize, that many of 
them would contain more than ten thouſand Roman mo- 

dia, or upwards of three hundred Engliſh quarters. 
. Conſidering the change of manners, it is not to be ex- 
pected; that the days of ancient Rome will be revived, 
when the moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens united the culture 
of the liberal arts with the tillage, of their fields, and when 
the higheſt Officers of the State, having left the helm of 
government, did not diſdain to lay hold of the ſtilts of the 
plough. When, however, we contemplate the rapid pro- 
greſs which agriculture made in this iſland, in the rude 
days of that ſuperſtitious people, who were governed in their 
time of ſowing by the age of the Moon, and the ſetting of 
the Pleiades, what may not be hoped for from the ſpirit of 
an enlighrened nation, fully excited and directed to its pro- 
per objects by the newly eſtabliſhed Board, under whoſe 
auſpices, were but the ravages of war to ceaſe for a century, 
Great Britain. would attain to. an. incredible degree of 
wealth and cultivation? Enjoying a ſoil of great original 
fertility, and a climate favourable to the growth of moſt 
branches of the vegetable kingdom, its craggy mountains 
and verdant hills would be cloathed with lofty timber, or 
bleat with innumerable flocks, its meadows would rear the. 
ſtately bullock, and its fruitful plains would wave with 
the richeſt crops of every grain that the influence of a 
Britiſh, ſun can 1 into the bp of plenty. The perſe · 
vering 
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vering hand of induſtry would even teach trees and plants 

to flouriſh that at preſent are ſickly and droop, and can 
hardly exiſt through the Teverity of an inclement winter. 
In a few centuries more, others might be cultivated with - 
ſucceſs, which, if directly tranſplanted. to our climate, 
would immediately periſh. When peaches were firſt 
raiſed in Italy, all the world was ſurpriſed that they could 
be brought to perfeQion out of Perſia, What would 
Czfar and Diodorus Siculus ſay, were they told that the 
moſt eſteemed wines of Europe are produced -in Gaul, 
Germany, and Hungary, where they imagined that vines 
would not grow ? Or Strabo, if he knew that figs can be 
propagated in the north of Scotland? Or Lucullus, that 
cherries will grow almoſt any where, which in his time 
were known only in Ceraſus, and the milder climates of 
Europe? 

Trees and plants, being 4 paſſive, accommo- 
date themſelves very ſlowly to a change of climate; but 
the idea has been already* thrown out, that even thoſe 
of the torrid zone may be made to flouriſh in northern 
regions, may become gradually inured to the climate, that 
the climate itſelf may be changed for the better, and that 
Tome thouſands of years hence, repoſing under their own' 
olive trees, future Britons may quaff their own wine, or 
ſip their own tea, ſweetened with the juice of their own 
ſugar cane. 


* No apology is due to the author of J. W. Spencer's travels 
for the freedom that is here uſed with them. 
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Extent of the Clanty, ©. 7 3h 50 N 
4 Tur eounty of Weſtmoreland was ſurveyed i in 1168, 


and a map of it, upon à ſcale of an inch to a mile, was 
engraved by Thomas Jeffreys, geographer to his Majeſty, I 
in 17750. It appears, from this map, that the greateſt 4 
breadth of the county, from its, ſouthern boundary, near | 2 
Burton, to its northern one, near Penrith in Cymberland, 0 
is thirty-two. miles, and that its greateſt length, from of 
to weſt, is forty miles. 
I covered this map very exactly with fine writing paper, 
except the Eſtuary near Millthrope and Windermere lake; 
I then cut out a ſlip of the paper of an inch in breadth, 
and of ten inches in length, and weighed it accurately; 
from another part of the ſame paper I cut another ſlip, 
two inches in breadth and five in length, and found it to be 
preciſely of the ſame weight as the firſt flip; and hence, 
as the ſurfaces of the two flips were equal, we may collect 
that the paper was of an uniform thickneſs, The area of 
each of theſe ſlips was ten ſquare inches, and conſequent- 0 
ly covered a ſpace on the map equal to ten ſquare miles; 
T then weighed the whole of the paper which had covered 
the map, and'by comparing the weight of the whole with 
the weight of what had covered ten ſquare miles; I found 
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the number of fuare miles in the whole to be 844 now 
there are 640 ſtatute acres in a ſquare mile, and conſe- 
quently $40,100 acres in the whole county. | 

I meaſured this map in the ordinary way by reſolving it 
into triangles, apd found its area to be equal to 636 ſquare 
miles, or 497,040 ſtatute acres. 

Templeman, in his ſurvey, of the globe, makes the area 
of the county of Weſtmoreland equal to 633 ſquare miles, 
and conſequently, according to him, it contains 405,120 
acres. The medium of theſe three different eſtimates 
(though I am moſt He to fly on the firſt) | is 
450,772. 

Profeſſor Zimmerman, | in 1 political ſurvey of 1 
eftimates England and Wales at 54,112 ſquare miles, 5 
mounting to 34 631,680 ſtatute acres. Templeman, in 
the work above- mentioned, ſays that England and Wales 
contain 49,450 ſquare miles, or 31,648,000 ſtatute acres; 
: che mean of theſe two gives 33,139,840 ſtatute acres for 
the whole ſurface of England and Wales, and hence the 
county of Weſtmoreland may, in ſuperficial content, be. 
eſteemed a ſeventy-third 255 of England and Waler. 


| Proportion betwetn th Cultivated and Wa afte 
£112 Lajds in the County. 


* 5 a a bounty was firſt granted on the expor- 
tation of corn, one-third part of the land in England and 
Wales, or about eleven millions of acres, was ſuppoſed to 
: lie in uncultivated commons; if this was then a juſt pro» 
portion between the cultivated and waſte parts of the 
kingdom, we may ſafely conclude, that much above one» 
third, part of Weſtmoreland was then waſte land; as it 
is evident, from a bare view of the county, that few, if 
any counties in England, have, in proportion to their 
whole extent, ſo much uncultivated land as this has. 
The many incloſures which have taken N during the 

e laſt 
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« faſt hundred years, habe leſſened in ſome degree: the walte 
land of the whole kingdom; but no ineloſures of much 
conſequenes have taken place in Weſtmorelond. Inſtead 
of one-third, I am diſpoſed to conjecture that three · fourth 
parts of Weſtmoreland eonſiſt of uncultisated and: T 
ſtate my reaſons for this conjecture, being as ſenſible" as 
any perſon can be of the objections which may be made 
to it; but in a matter where there are nd dt to W 
upon, a conjectural argument may be allowed. 

It appears, by the return made by the era of the 
poor to the Houſe of Commons, that the ſum raiſed by 
aſſeſſment in all the pariſhes and townſhips of the county, 
at a medium of three years, ending in 1785 amounted to 
5,757. The town of Kendall, including Kirkland, is 
the only large town in the county; it is found, b an actu- 
al ſurvey made this year, to contain 8089 inhabitants, hay» 
ing experienced an increaſe of 518 inhabitants ſince the 
year 17843 of the preſent number 143, or; about one 
fifty-ſixth-part of the whole, are paupers, living in the 
workhouſe. The poor rates of this town amounted, ac- 
cording to the ſame return, to 11250. a year this ſum 
being ſubducted from the annual amount of all the poor 
rates in the county, leaves 463 al. for the ſum, raiſed from 
all the eſtates in the county, excluſive of Kendall. From 
particular inquiries in various pariſhes, IL am of opinion, 
that the poor rates do not, in this county, exceed 4 ſhil- 
ling in the pound in the actual rental of all the |ands; but a 
ſhilling in the pound (ſuppoſing the ſum annually raiſed to 
be 46321.) will give a rental of 92,6401. All the land in 
Weſtmoreland, which ean either be ploaghed or mown 
for hay, is worth at leaſt a rent of a pound a ſtatutgncre 
on an average; and hence it may be inſerred, that 
100,000 acres of ſuch land, or leſs than one: ſourth part 
of the whole, would yield a rental equal to, if not exceed 
ing, the rental of che county. The high incloſed rough 
R 4 paſtures 
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Paſtures! are let ſrom onę to five ſhillings an acre. But 
whether the uneultivated land in Weſtmoreland. be e qua 
to threr · ſourths, or one half of the whole, it cannot be 
queſtioned, that there is ſo much of jt, as to render its 
imprpvement a matter not A * neee "Yr 
. eres eg itt o sten Kn 51: 
a 0 oy Ber itt Gi T0278 
34 1010 02 4 mans ln), Welt 7 5-< a 11 7% 
The uncultivated lands in Weſtmoreland are of various 
ſorts,” with reſpect to ſoil and ſituation, and capable ot 
different ſorts of improvement. Some of them conſrſt of 
extenſive commons in low ſituations, and are of an excel- 


lent ſoil; theſe might be improved by incloſures, without 


any riſk of -loſs by the undertaking. Others conſtitute 
extenſivegmountainous diſtricts, called by the natives ella 
and moors; the ſoil of theſe is, generally ſpeaking, an bazel 
mould. In its natural ſtate, it produces little elſe than a 
coarſe-benty graſs, heath, and fern; or, in the language of | 
the country, ling and brackens, Many of theſe fells are, 
in their preſent ſtate, of ſo little value, that the liberty of 
keeping ten ſheep on them may be hired for ſixpence a» 
year, Suppoſing fix acres to be ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of ten ſheep, the rent of ſuch land is a penny an 
acre z and the price of the fee fimple of it, at twenty-four 
years purchaſe, two ſhillings © Whilſt there is an acre of 
ſuch waſte, improveable land in Great Britain, it may be 
hoped that, when the legiſlature ſhall turn its attention 
to the ſubject, no inhabitant of the iſland will be driven 
by diſtreſs, to ſeek a ſubſiſtence in Africa or Americas 


Abeye forty years ago an experiment was tried in 


Spain, with! reſpect to the cultivation of waſte lands, 
Seyeral thouſands of poor and - vagabond people were 
ſettled on them at the expence of the government. If 
this experiment has ſucceeded (which may be eafily 
nnen as ethos hrs bur made produc- 


wh, 
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tive, that the ſettlers have been increaſed, and that the 
government has been reimburſed the whole or a, princie 
pal part of its expence, it may induce other governments 
to adopt the ſame or a ſimilar plan. The giving a cot, 

tage, and a few acres of land, under a ſmall reſer ved rent, 
and perhaps under other uſeful reſtrictions, to à poor 
man, is certainly a good way of improying the land. 
When a man has lands of his own, he and his family will 
exert, in its cultivation, a quantity of labour which would 
not otherwiſe, be brought into exiſtence. The value of 
this, otherwiſe nom exiſting labour is, in one reſpect, 
nothing; it ought not to be reckoned as a part of the 
expence attending the improvement of the land; and, 
on that account, many thouſands of acres of land might 
be brought i into cultivation, which would not, in any o- 
ther way, pay the expence of i improvement. The man- 
ner of improving moor - land, by paring, burning, limiug, 
&c. is well underſtood by ſome few individuals, and the 
advantage reſulting from it aſcertained, by what has been 
recently practiſed in N parts of the county on private 
eſtates. 


There are many barren mountains in this connty which 
do not admit improvement by paring and burning, and 
which are incapable of being profitably converted either 
into arable or good paſture land; yet the higheſt and 
moſt craggy parts, two acres of which do not afford ſuſ- 
tenance for ſix months in the year to one ſheep, might, 
with a great proſpect of ſucceſs, be planted with larches; 
I ſay with a great proſpect of ſucceſs, for I do not ſpeak 
with certainty, not knowing whether there are in Great 
Britain any plantations of larch made on ſuch expoſed 
and rocky ſituations as are here ſpoken of: But, on the 
other hand, it is known, that the larch grows in Italy on 
higher mountains than any that we have in this iſland z 
3nd not only that it grows in Italy, where the climate is 
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leſs ſevere than in Great Britain, but that it grows in the 
north of Ruſſia, where it is much more ſevere; for at 
Archangel, in the latitude of 64%, 8 75 are built of ern 


growing in that climate. 
It may be of uſe to ſtate the abbahle profit which | 


would attend planting the land in queſtion with larch; 
A thouſand acres of this ſort of land might be incloſed 
with a circular wall fix feet in height, (where the ſtones 
can be eafily gotten, as they may in moſt parts,) after'the 
rate of fix ſhillings an acre, or 3ool for the whole; five 
hundred larches, two feet in height, (ſo as to enable them 
to reſiſt the long graſs,) might be planted on each acre 
for fourteen ſhillings ; hence a plantation of 500,000 
larches might be made for 1000l. Now 1000. improv- 
ed at compound intereſt, at the rate of 41. per cent, 
would, in ſixty years, amount to the ſum of 10.5 19l.; 

this is the accumulated loſs attending the incloſing ol 
planting 1000 acres of rocky land in fixty years. The 
rent of 1000 acres, at one penny an acre, is 41. 3s. 4d. a- 
year; in eight years the larches would be out of all dan- 
ger from ſheep, ſo that the loſs of rent ought only to be 
eſtimated for eight years; but 41. 38. 4d. a year, though 
improved after the ſame rate of compound intereſt, 
would not amount to 4ol. in eight years; ſay, however, 
that it would amount to 811. which is allowing more than 
two pence an acre for the annual rent of the land, then 
would'the whole expence attending the plantation in ſix- 
ty years be 10,600l, If the amount of 811- for 52 years, 
be taken into conſideration, the expence of the plantation 
in 60 years will be 11,2221. I have here ſuppoſed ſheep to 
be ſhut out of the plantation for eight years ; if it ſhould 


de found, that ſheep will not crop the larch, and from 


more than one obſervation, I have reaſon to believe that 
they will not, they need not be ſhut out at all; nor, on 


diſtrifts, where nothing but ſheep are depaſtured, need 
any 
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any fence be made. I know the ad votates for cloſe plant- 
ing, inſtead of 500, would require 5009 larthes for each 
nzere; I am not convinced of the utility of ſuch dloſe 
planting, except where it is intended to nurſe up oa, or 


other kinds of wood; but if that mode ſhould be adopt- 
ed, the thinnings, after twenty years growth, would pax 
the expence of it. At the expiration of ſixty years, ſup- 


poſe that only 250 larches remained on each gere, or that 


one half had periſhed; the probable value of tbem may 


pe thus eſtimated, From a great many experiments made 


by myſelf and collected from others; I find the annual in- 


creaſe in circumference of the larch, at ſix feet from the 
ground, to be one inch and one half on an average of 
ſeveral years; and this inference has been -drawn from 
the actual admeaſurement of larches in different parts of 
England and Scotland, and of different ages, from ten 
years old to fifty, On this ſuppoſition; the larches would 
meaſure, one with another, ninety inches in' cireumfer- 
ence, at ſix feet from the ground. A larch which 'mea- 


{ures ninety. inches, at fix feet from the ground, would 


meaſure above ſeventy at twenty feet from the ground z 
but ſuppoling ſeventy inches to be the-cireumference at 


twenty feet, and the length of the tree to be forty” feet, 


neglecting the remaining top; then will its ſolid content be 
eighty- -five cubic feet, and the value of the tree, at nine- 
pence a foot, above three guineas. But as the trees are 
ſuppoſed to be planted in an high, bleak, barren ſituation, 
their annual increaſe may not be. ſo great as is here ſup= 
poſed ; inſtead. of being worth, at ſixty years after plant- 


ing, three guineas a piece, admit that they are worth on- 
ly ten ſhillings each, then would the whole plantation be 
worth 125, ocol, and deducting the whole expence, 


10,6001, as before eſtimated, there would remain a profig 
of 114,400l. The preſent value, of . 114,400l: to be re- 
ceived ſixty years hence, is above 10,000 · (intereſt of 
dl He | | : money 
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money at 41, per cent.) Ten thoufand-pounds at 41. per 
cent: purchaſes an income of [400] a year: by planting 


then, a barren eſtate, of a thouſand acres, is improved 
rom Al. 38. 4d. to 400l. a year, reckoning the value of à 


reverſion as a preſent certainty. Sixty years is a great 


part of che life of a man but it ought to be confidered. as 


nothing in the: exiſtence of a nation, or even of a family, 


which is a little nation. The waſte lands in this and! 0+ 


ther count ies, are a public treaſure in the hands of private 


perſons; all of them ought to be converted into arable, 
meadow, or. paſture land, which are capable of admitting, 


with -profit, that kind of improvement: and ſuch of 
them as will not pay for that mode of improvement, 


eught to be covered with wood; the high parts, and eſ- 


pecially. the ſheltered dells in the high parts, with larch, 
and the lower with oak, aſh, &c- When a ſpirit of ag- | 
vicultural improvement is fully excited, the individuals 
to whom ſuch uncultivated lands belong, will be prompt» 
ed, by an attention to their own intereſt, to forward every 
Judicious plan which may be propoſed, for rendering 
them more uſeful to the proprietors and to the commu- 
nity; their preſent application to the Summer-mainten- 
ance of a few miſerable. ſheep, ought not to be perſevaves 
een. | | 


Yi © Coppices, | 

* eee of Weſtmoreland, conſiderable portibms 
of land are covered with coppices, conſiſting principally 
of oak, aſh; alder, birch, and hazel. Theſe underwoods 
are uſually cut down every ſixteenth year: The uſes to 
which they are applied are chiefly two—hoops and char- 
coal: The hoops are fold in the wood at 51. a thouſand ; 
they are generally manufactured in the country, and ſent 
by ſea to Liverpool ; the charcoal is ſent to the iron fur- 
naces in the neighbourhood, ' The value of a ſtatute acre 
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of coppice · wood, of ſixteen years growth, is variable from 
10l. to I51,; and if it conſiſts altogether of oak, its price 
may amount to twenty guineas; 6l. for the charcoal, and 
151. for the bark; it being the cuſtom here to peel the 


dolls, and all the branches of the oak, . are equal 
to the thickneſs of a man's thumb. 1 92 


It is an extraordinary thing, to ſee any webs tel to 
rand for timber in theſe underwoods, the high price: of 
bark being a temptation to eut the whole down. Fine ſap- 

lings, from nine to twelve inches in circumference, at five 
feet from the ground, and with bark as ſplendid as poliſh» 
ed filver, are felled by the unfeeling proprietor, with as 
little regret as if they were thorns or briars. Of late, in- 
deed, ſome few owners of underwoods have left ſtandards; 
and if they conſult their intereſt, the practice will become 
general. As this is a point denied by many proprietors 
of coppices, it may be of uſe to e $2779 
which the obſervation is founded. 

Suppoſe a ſtatute acre of bree to be, in the 
ſpring of 1794, ſixteen years old, and that the whole is 
then cut down and ſold for 141; ; this ſum will, in fixty« 
four years, (reckoning compound intereſt at 4 per cent.) 
amount to 1921. In 1810 another fall of underwood, of 
the ſame value, will be made; the 141. then ariſing, im- 
proved for forty-eight years, in the ſame way, will pro- 
duce gil. In 1826 another 141. will ariſe from another 
fall of the underwood ;, this ſum, improved for thirty- 
two years, will amount to 491.” In 1842, another fall will 
produce 141. which, in ſixteen years, will become 26l. 
And laſtly, in 1858, ,or in ſixty- four years from 1794, 2 
nother fall will produce 141. The amount of the value 
of the five falls, thus -eftimated and improved, will be 
3521, Let us now calculate the profit which would re- 
ſult, in the ſame time, from the ſame acre of underwood, 
if it was managed in a different way. Inſtead of m__ 


* ” 
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the whole down in 1794, let us ſuppoſe that 150 of the beſt 
young oaks are left to ſtand for timbet; the then value 
of theſe; at 2d. à tree, is 258. this being ſubducted from 
141. the value of the whole coppice, leaves 12). 14s. This 


ſum, improved as before, will amount, in ſixty- four years, 


to 156l. (ſhillings and pence in theſe calculations being 
neglected.) The next fall in 18 10 ought not to be valued 
at more than 10l. as 150 trees, then of thirty two years 
growth; will do ſome injury to the under wood: 10l. in 
forty- eight years will amount to 65l. The next fall in 
1826 may be valued at gl. and at that time ſeventy five 


trees ſhould be taken down; theſe trees will then be 


forty»cight years old, and worth 19s. a tree, or 56l. in the 
whole ; this added to 8L the value of the then under- 
wood, makes 641. which, in thirty-two years; will pro- 
duce 2234 Without eſtimating the under wood in 1842; 
and in 1858, at any thing, or the value of the paſturage 
for thirty-two years at any thing, let us ſuppoſe the ſez 
venty-five remaining trees to be cut down in 1858, being 
then eighty years old, and that they would, one with as 
nother, be worth 41. a-piece, or 300l. in the whole: 


The ſum of the profits, thus ariſing, is "ans or more 


than double the other amount. 


I. is a general opinion in this, and, 1 believe, in other 
countries, that it is more profitable to fell oak wood at 


- Aiﬀty or ſixty years growth, than to let it ſtand for navy- 


timber to eighty or one hundred. According to the 
price which is now paid for that commodity, either by 
the Navy-Board, or the Eaſt India Company, I believe 
the opinion to be founded in truth, The following 
obſervations contain the reaſon for this belief, 

If profit is conſidered, every tree of every kind ought 
to be cut down and fold, when the annual increaſe in 
value of the tree, by its growth, is leſs than the annual 
ititereſt of the money it would {ell for this being ad- 
To mitted 
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mitted, we have only to inquire into the annual en 
in the value of oaks, of different ages. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, for 17 5 Wie are 
ſome uſeful tables reſpeQing the growth of trees, by Mr 
Marſham; from theſe tables the two We inferences 

may be drawn: 

1. That it is highly profitable to let young thriving 
oaks, which are not worth above ue tree, continue 
ſtanding. . 

2. That it is not proßtable to let * of 80 or 100 
years growth, continue ſtanding. 

Three oaks, marked in the tables, No. 1 15,618 in 
April 1743, before they began to ſhoot, contained eleven 
and one half feet of wood, and were altogether worth, at- 
eighteen pence a foot, bark included, 19s. 3d. The ſame 
trees, ſixteen years afterwards, contained thirty-four and 
one half feet, and were worth al. 118. gd, Now, if 178, 
and 3d. had been improved at the rate of 7 per cent. at 
compound intereſt for ſixteen years, it would not have 
amounted to 21. 118. g9d.; and of conſequence the pro- 
prietor, by letting ſuch oaks ſtand, improves his property 
in as high a degree, as if he put out his org: to mes 
at near ſeven and a half per cent, 

Three oaks, No. 2,—-4,—5, in 1743, it 1004 
feet of timber, and were worth 71. 10s. gd. The ſame 
trees, ſixteen years afterwards, contained 1323 feet, and 
were worth gl. 188. 6d. Now, JI. 10s, gd. the value of 
the trees in 1743, improved, at the low rate of intereſt 
of al. per cent. would, in ſixteen years, amount to a ſum 
exceeding gl. 188. 6d. The proprietor, then, by letting 
ſuch trees ſtand, does. not improve his property at the 
rate of 21. per cent, 

The oak, No. 1, in the third table, was n 1, 28. 6d. 
in 1757, it gained in one year one foot, or 18, 6d. in vas 
lue; it it had been worth 30s. and had gained one foot, 


chere 


— 
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there would have been no profit in letting it ſtand, as the 
Intereſt of 30s. at 5 per cent. would have produced 18. 6d. 
in the year; and it is for this reaſon that I have fxed 
_ 30s: as the value of trees which ſhould'be cut down; 
if they are cut ſooner or later, the proprietor will be 
a loſer, It muſt not be ſuppoſed, however, that great 
pretifiori can attend this obſervation ; ſince particular 
ſoils; or the greater or leſs thriving condition of the 
wood, may render it uſeful to cut down trees before they 
are worth 308. or to let them ſtand a while longer. It 
ought to be remarked alſo, that large trees ſell for more 
per foot than ſmall ones do, yet the uſual increaſe 
of price, is not a compenſation to the proprietor, for let- 
ting his timber ſtand to a great age. This may be AGE 
out from the following experiment: 

On the 24th October 1792, I meaſured, at fix feet 
from the ground, the circumference of a very fine oak, 
of eighty-two years growth, from the time of its being 
planted, and found it to be 107 inches: On the ſame 
day of the month, in 1793, it meaſured 108 inches. 

| There is not one oak in fifty (at the age of this) which 
gains an inch in circumference, in one year. The length 
of the boll of this tree was about eighteen feet; it con- 
tained about eighty-four feet of timber, and was worth, 
at 38, a foot, 121, 128. It gained in one year very little 

more than a foot and one half of timber, or 4s. Gd. in 
value; but the intereſt of 121. 128. at 41. per cent. a+ 
mounts, in one year, to above twice the value of the in- 
creaſe, even of this tree, which is a fingularly thriving 
one. / 

I have been the more particular on this ſubje from a 
public conſideratiop. Many men are alarmed leſt our 
poſterity ſhould experience a ſcarcity of oak timber for 
the uſe of the navy; and various means of increaſing its 
nnn, have been recommended with great judgment. 

In 
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In addition to theſe, means, the making a much greater 
than the ordinary increaſe of price on timber of a large 
ſcantling, might be not improperly ſubmitted to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe who are concerned in the buſineſs. If 
the Navy-board would:give.;8l. or gl. a load for timber 
trees containing 100 cubic feet or upwards, inſtead of Al. 
or 51. every man in the kingdom would have a reaſonable 
motive for letting his timber ſtand till it became of a ſiae 
ſit, for the uſe of the navy ; whereas, according to the 
preſent price, it is r man's intereſt to cut it down 
ener, 
In the e eee of Ambleſide pry is found j 2 
ſtratum of gray limeſtone, which, though it contains a 
little clay, might be as ſerviceable as the pureſt ſort for 
agricultural purpoſes; but, unfortunately for the im- 
piovement of this part of the county, coal is ſo dear, that 
very little of this limeſtone. is burned. The lime which 
is uſed in the culture of the lands being either fetched 
from Kendall, or brought up Windermere lake, at a great 
expence,: As there is great plenty of coppice wood i in 
the diſtrict here ſpoken of, it may be uſeful for the far- 
mers and land- owners to conſider, whether the burning 
of lime with fagots in a flame kiln, as is practiſed in Suſ- 
ſex, may not be a more beneficial application of the un» 
derwoods than the converting them into charcoal. Even 
the ſpray-wood, here called chats, which is too ſmall to be 
made into charcoal, and which is now ſold for fixpence a 
cart, or more generally left on the ground, might be 
made into fagots, and mixed with wood of a larger lize, 
ſo that no part of the coppice would be loſt. In Suſſex 
they uſe 600 fagots, cut in the Winter, and weighing, 
when dry in the Spring, thirty-ſix pounds each, for * 
burning of 480 Wincheſter buſhels of lime. 

May I be permitted to hazard another conjecture, re- 

ſpecding che ule to which coppices might be applied, 
8 | without 
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without injuring either the quantity or the quality of the 
charcoal obtained from them ? Pit coal yields, by diſtilla- 

tion, about a twenty - fourth part of its weight, of a thick 
tenacious oil, reſembling tar. All ſorts of wood yield a 
- Omilar oil by the ſame proceſs: I do not know whether 
the oil from wood be of an inferior, or of a ſuperior 
quality to that from pit coal; but I ſuſpect it to be fitter 
for cordage, &c. In the ordinary way of making char- - 
coal, the whole of this oil is diſperſed in the form of 
ſmoke; may it not deſerve to be inquired, whether this 
oil might not be ſaved with profit ? The proceſs which is 
uſed in America, for extracting tar from the pine tree, 
is little different from that by which charcoal is made in 
England. Whether the quantity of oil which might be : 
obtained from a pit of "oo when converted into chat- 
coal, would exceed in value the expence of procuring it, 
can only be decided by experiment. The reader may 
form fome gueſs at the quantity, from the following ſtate- 
ment: The black part of goiacum wood yields a tenth, 
the ſappy part a thirteenth part of its weight, of thick 
black oil. Saſſafras wood, oak, aſh, alder, birch, &c. 
give by diſtillation, (and making charcoal is a ſpecies of 
diſtillation) from a twenty-fourth, to a twelfth part of 
their reſpectiye weights, of this oil. The difference in 
quantity ariſes from a diverſity in the texture, age, and 
dryneſs of the woods. I ſuppoſe that a cord of coppice 
wood would weigh a' ton, and that four cords woultl 
make one dozen of ficks'of charcoal, and that wood of 
this ſort would yield a twentieth part of its weight of 
oil; on theſe ſuppoſitions there is diſſipated in making 
one dozen of charcoal, 448 Ibs. Wan Aan mmer 
five dozen. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATE. AND CIRCUMSTANCES: 


| Sec. 1,—8tudtion and Emterits © © | (9 


yy ESTMORELAND iz ſituated between 54 11 
30% and $4? 42/ 30%, N. lat. and between 20 200, and 


32 17, long. W. from London. It is an inland county, 


bounded on the N. by the biſhopric of Durham and 
Cumberland, on the W. by Cumberland and Lancaſhire, 
on the 8. by Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire, and by Yorks 
ſhire and Durham on the E.; and contains, according to 


the Biſhop of Landaff s , K de, Obſervations, about 
844 ſquare miles, or 540160 ſtatute acres: three fourth 


parts of which, he conjectures to conſiſt of unn 
land. 


SECT. /2,-Divifions, | 


W efinorekind 1 is divided into Eaſt Ward, Weſt Ward, | 


Kendall, and Lonſdale Wards; and conſiſts of 26 pa- 

riſhes. | > WIA LOI | - 
SzcT: 3 Climate. 3 

The climate of this county, as may be expedted from 


its vicinity to the weſtern ocean, over which the ſouths 
weſt winds blow for eight months of the year, and bring 


the exhalations to deſcend in rain} on the mountains, is 


remarkably moiſt. The quantity of rain that falls in the 


weſt = in a year has been aſcertained by rain-gages 


82 ö kept 
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kept at Kendall, and on the banks of Windermere, In 


the wet year, 1792, it amounted to eighty-three inch es. 
In ordinary years it amounts to forty-five or fifty inches, 


the loweſt of which is twenty inches above the medium 


quantity chat falls in Europe. The air; however, is pure 


and healthful, the Winters rather long and ſevere, In 
the Winter 1791-92, thirty-fix pounds were paid for 
cutting -only a horſe track through the ſnow upon leſs 


than ten miles of the road from Shap to Kendall. 


* | 1 
„ Sker. 4.— ail and Surfuce. 


The county in general is ſo mountainous and hilly, 
that 2 great proportion of it muſt for ever remain undiſ- 
turbed by the plough. Between theſe mountains there 


ure ſeveral very pleaſant and fertile vallies, that want only 


trees and hedge-rows to be truly beautiful. The moſt 
prevailing ſoil in Weſtmoreland, is a dry gravelly mould; 
ſand and hazel mould appear in various parts, but chiefly 
in the E. and N.; clay is found on a few farms towards 


the Eden and Eaſtern mountains, and a heavy moiſt ſoil 


on others in the N. parts of the county. Peat moſs makes 
its appearance in ſmall patches in many of the vales, and a- 
bounds on the tops of ſeverat high mountains, which, how- 
ever, are in general covered with a dry foil, upon a hard 
blue rock, provincially called rag. The ſoil that lies up- 
on a limeſtone bottom is uniformly eſteemed the beſt. 


Sucr. 5. Minerals. 
| Notwithſtanding its mountainous ſurface, no valuable 


mines have yet been diſcovered in Weſtmoreland; Some 


trifling veins of lead-ore, have been found in the Eaſtern 
mountains: coal is wrought only in the S. E. extremity 
of the county, and in the neighbourhood of r: where 
W r eee 2 3 15 


Z PER Limeſtone < 
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Limeſtone; in almoft:inexhauſtibleabundance; i tobe! 
found in moſt parts of the county, except among the 
Weſtern hills, which afford an eee of blue 
ſlates, well known over almoſt all England. ia 

Gypſum is got at Acron- bank, near ape 
and a few other places: it is uſed for "70s floors, but 
not at all as,a.manure, ny. ym, — — 

Free- ſtone is found in the Eaſtern en of the county; 
and at Hutton-roofe, about 10 miles from Kendall. 

On the river Kent, about 3 miles below Kendall, a vein 
of beautiful marble was diſcovered, about four years ago, 
in the lands of Daniel Wilſon, Eſq; of Dallam-Tower, by 


ſome workmen who were building a barn, and the main 


quarry has been opened on the eſtate of that gentleman. _ 


It has lately been found on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
in * en Of — nn; us of cr 4 


. N 3 - 5 75 
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 Rivers.—Of ths numerous ſtreams that ruſh from the 
motintains and water the vallies beneath, there are only 
three that preſerve their names to the ocean, The Eden, 
which ſprings in Mallerſtang, and having received in its 
courſe the Eamont and the Lowther, and many little rivu- 
lets, enters Cumberland, and running the whole length 
of that county, empties itſelf into the Solway Firth below 
Carliſle. | The Kent riſes in Kentmere, waſhes the vale 
of Kendall, and loſes itſelf in the Eftuary near Milchrope, 
the only ſeaport in the county. The third is the Lon or 
Lune, which has its ſource in Ravenſtonedale, and flows 
through the vale to which it gives its name, till it enters 
the county of Lancaſter, below K irleby-Lonſdale . 
Bet wixt the mountains ſeveral extenſive lakes are form- 
ed, the beautiful verdure of whoſe banks, with their 
ſhady groves, limpid waters, and pebbly bottom, are par- 
Wann 8 3 | ticularly 
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ticularly deſeribed in the Guida to the iL ahesy: offered'ts 
every traveller who viſits this part of the kingdom. 
The rivers/and lakes abound with many different kinds 
of fiſh, great part of which is how Ts to e 
ee . % iche 
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| Beer: iu, and ond thei eee. | 


A Large proportion of the county of Weſtmoreland 
is poſſeſſed by a Yeomanry;-who occupy ſmall eſtates of 
their own from 10l. to gol. a year. The remainder. con- 
ſiſts of larger eſtates belonging to Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, ſeveral of whom are reſident in the county, and take 
the management into their own hands. Others entruſt 
the care of tbeir e in a great meaſure, to ee 


PLL Sxcr, 2:—Tinures, . jt ee 
The ii eſtates in Weſtmoreland ae contiibaly 

freehold, and the ſmall tenements, mentioned in the laſt 
ſectlon, are generally held under the lord of the manor, 
by ciylomary tenure, which differs but little from that by 
cpp ybold, or copy of court roll, In ſome manors the tenant 
pays only a heriot, and ſine certain, on death of the lord 
or tenant ; in others the fine is arbitrary, on death or 
purchaſe,” On cuſtomary era, be e- nn 
e e e eee Dr ede 
44x, | 
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Sect. 1,—Houſes of Proprietors. 


From the ſhort reſidence the Author of this Report 
made in Weſtmoreland, he cannot pretend even to enu- 
merate the various ſeats of the great proprietors through- 
out the county, and the neat ſnug boxes, belonging to 
gentlemen of moderate fortune, that adorn the banks of 

its beautiful lakes. 


SecT, 2.—Farm Houſer, Offices, and Repairs, 


The lands of the fate/men and farmers in this county 
lie ſo intermixed that their habitations and offices, which 
are often built together in little ſtraggling villages, muſt 
of neceſſity be very inconvenient for farming purpoſes ; 
but convenience has been little ſtudied even on thoſe 
farms whoſe fields lie unmixed. The principal ſtructure 
is a barn, which, at the ſame time that it has a ſtabla 
and cow · houſe underneath, is frequently large enough 
to contain the whole crop of both corn and hay, ſo that 
it is rare to fee a ſtack of either. Theſe barns are oſten 
twenty yards in length, five in width, and five yards in 
height in the fide walls. The expence of bringing all 
the materials from a moderate diſtance, and of building 
a barn of ſuch dimenſions with a ſlated roof, may he 
about ſeventy guineas. The houſes are generally covered 
with ſlates, which are found in ſeveral parts of the county, 
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The flates are not nailed on boards, but hung with oak 
pegs on laths, and plaiſtered in the inſide of the roof, A 
few houſes are ſtill thatched with wheat ſtraw, which is 


ſold from 18. 2d. to 18. 8d. a threave of twenty-four 
ſheaves. 


The expences of repairs are, for che moſt part, defrayed 
* the landlord. — 


WIPER ö 3.— Cottages, 


There are very few mere cottages in the county; the 
labourer and mechanic generally reſide in a ſmall farm- 
houſe, and occupy more or leſs land. 


— "tw hi0 renne cc tons mn. 
6 4 6 * al 
CHAPTER A, 


Fein, MODE OF OCCUPATION, 
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ber. 1. of Fen ede „. ae 


K ARMS: in e are fo final, that it is rare to meet. 
with one of 100l. a year of rent, though thers! a are ſome 
af even 200l. or 250l. a year. *; | 
It might be uſeful to know what proportion 8 the 
lands in the county is poſſeſſed by that numerous and re- 
ſpeQable-Y eomanry already mentioned as occupying ſmall 
eſtates of their own from fol. or 20l. to gol. a year. 
Theſe men, in contradiſtinction to farmers, or thoſe Who 
Hire the land they occupy, are uſually denominated ſate/- 

men. They live poorly, and labour hard; and ſome of 
them particularly in the Helnity of Kendall, in the in- 


tervals 
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tervals of labour from agricultural 4vocitions, bf them- 
ſelves in weaving ſtuffs for the manufacturers of that 
town. The conſciouſneſs of their independence renders 
them impatient of oppreſſion or inſult, but they ure gen 
tle and obliging when treated by their ſuperiors with 
kindneſs and reſpect. This clas of men is daily decreaſ- 
ing. The turnpike roads have brought the manmett 
of the capital to this extremity of the kingdom. The 
ſimplicity of ancient times is gone. Finer clothes, bet-⸗ 
ter dwellings, and more expenſive viands, are now ſought 
after by all. This change of manners, combined with 
other circumſtances which have taken place within the 
lat forty years, has compelled many a fate/min' to fell 
his property, and reduced him to the netefſity of work 
ing as a labourer in thoſe fields, which perhap he and his 
anceſtors had for many generations cultivated as their 
own. It is difficult to contemplate this change without 
regret; but conſidering the matter on the ſcale of national 
utility, it may be queſtioned whether the agriculture'of 
the county will not be en as {bs men 
of it becomes leſs divided. 12 1 

It is painful to one, who has in «his coropolitiew the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of knight errantry, to behold the beautiful 
ſervant maids of this county toiling in the ſevere labours 
of the field. They drive the harrows, or the,plotighs, 
when they are drawn by three or four horſes4 nay; it is 
not uncommon io ſee, ſweating at the dung - cart, a girl, 
whoſe elegant features, and delicate nicely · proportioned 
limbs, ſeemingly. but ill accord with oak rough aur. | 
ment- 1 194.0 '&; £4191% bs 

A Jaden of the ena nk civilizacign oh, S: 
people has been often formed from their treatment of 
the fair ſex, and in this reſpect France was formerly held 
up to the world as a model. Unfortunately the man- 
pers of nations are too often. painted by thoſe, who have | 

| been 
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been converſant only with perſons. in what may be ealled 
high life; but were it #owable to apply this rule even 
to France, and to look for ſpecimens into the lower or- 
ders of ſaciety, (and it is there ſurely that the moſt faith- 
ful repreſentatives of national character or manners are 
to be met with) it would be found that the women, even 


in the boaſted days of her monarchy, were doomed to the 


ſevereſt Jabour, to load the dung-cart, to ſaw. the wood, 
and to threſh the cor. 

The common people of both Conch wear, eſpecially | 
in the winter ſeaſon, inſtead of ſhoes, cloggs, which differ 
from ſhoes in this, that the bottom part is made of wood. 
The wood is generally either birch, alder, or ſycamore; it 
is about an inch in thickneſs, and a rim of iron is nailed 
round the bottom of it, A pair of cleggs coſts 38. Gd. 
they keep the feet warm and dry, and, with good care, 
will *. a e | ; 2, 


if 


Sect, 2.— Rent. 
/The rent of the land varies with its ſituation and fer- 


tility. In all ſituations, and of all qualities, it has encreaſ- - 


ed greatly in its value within theſe few years. This may 
de owing partly to the advance in the price of its produc- 
tions, and partly to improvements in the art of farming. 
At Shap, Ambleſide, and in Troutbeck, the beſt hay- 
meadows are let at about 50s. the cuſtomary acre, Near 
towns the rent of the beſt fields to be mowed may be, at 
a medium, rather above 41. per acre, At Kirkby- Stephen 
and Appleby they are not quite ſo valuable. Near Ken» 


dall, Burton, and Milthrope, ſome fields are let at 4l.z 


and at\Kirkby-Londidale there are a few which fetch 
above gl. Lands of inferior kinds may be hired for paſ- 
ture at all varieties of price. In Ravenſtondale, where no 
tithes gre paid, and where the land derives no part of its 


value from its en there are between 2000 and 3000 
acres 


* 


acres incloſed ; four fifths of theſe are let from 48. to 118. 


3 
In the EA of 838 a "0 135 an Bonded 
acres of incloſed land may be hired upon leaſe for 1 50l. 
A farm containing much coarſe paſture-land may be had 
for 208. or 248. per acre. It is not always known whe» 
ther theſe coarſe paſtures have been meaſured, they be- 
ing ſometimes eſtimated by the number of cattle they 
can maintain. 
Beſides the rent, the ee is ſub; ecke to che W 
of tithes, poor ae and road ogy: + e 
. W 3.— Tiber. 5 e 


In ſome parts of Weſtmoreland, tithes. are taken in 
kind; in ſome, each farmer has an opportunity of taking 


his own tithes; in others, the land is tithe free, or pays 
a ſmall preſcription in lieu of tithes. 


SECT» 4.— Poor Rates, | 


From the beſt information he has been able to collect, 
the Biſhop of Landaff, in the Preliminary Obſervation 
has ſtated the average of poor rates, not to exceed a ſhil- 
ling in the pound, in the rental 9105 all the Hands! in the 
county. 


SECT. Sato 


\ The mode of farming is nearly the ſame througham the 
county; and the courſe of crops is often. pointed out to 
the farmer in bis leaſe, which is generally for ſeven or 


nine years, ſometimes only for five or three years, at o- 


thers for fourteen, and in a few inſtances for twenty-one 
years. Some een land-owners grant no leaſes, 


Sect, 


« 
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the ſtatute- acre, and p fifth from 203. to 
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024802 117 SECT. 6;—=Expence and Profit, | + 


bs | A long and intimate acquaintance with the manage- 
== ment of farmers, would be neceſſary to ſtate any thing 
b ph preciſion, upon this part of the ſubject, It has been 
faid, that the general ceconomy of a farm of 100 acres, 
at a rent of as many pounds, does not differ widely from 
the following ſtatement: 15 acres, under crops of barley 
and oats, 35 acres in hay, and the remaining 50 acres in 
- paſture; that 10 dairy cows kept on the beſt of this paſ- 
ture, might probably yield 20 firkins of butter, and that 
the profit would be Gol. or 23]. per cent, upon 260l, the 
capital employed, 


- - 1 f 2 
. 
U 1 * " 9 * , - 4 ' 
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— 
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* cHaHrER . 
IMPLEMENTS. 


Ir has long been known what angle the fail onght to 
form with the keel to make the ſhip move in the water 
with the greateſt velocity; but, to the preſent day, was 
| reſerved the diſcovery of the angles which the compo- 
nent parts of the plough ought to form with one another, 
and with the line of draught, in order that that inſtru- 
ment might meet with the leaſt poſſible reſiſtance in the 
performance of its operation. Agriculture cannot=but 
advance with haſty ſtrides, when the principles of philo- 
ſophy and the powers of mechaniſm are directed to 1 
=_ | iewproyement. 1 
= | N ploughs of Weſtmoreland are light, and, 


A | although _ 
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although not neatly conſtructed, they are beben not in 
ſuited to the ſoil they are deſtined to eultivate ſome of 


them have a wheel at the extremity of the beam, which, 
it is imagined, ſerves to keep the furrow of an equal depth. 


They are'drawn-moſt commonly by two, but ſometimes 
by three horſes. The turnwriſt plough has been intro- 
duced into the county by the Biſhop of Landaff, and may 
be of great. ſervice in ploughing the fides ol the bills, | 


which are very numerous and ſteep in the arable lands. 
Carts.—The carts are of various deſcriptions and ſizes. 
Thoſe moſt commonly uſed may be fifty-two inches in 
length, thirty-ſix in breadth, and fourteen and one half 
inches in depth, containing leſs than ſixteen cubic feet. 
They are mounted in ſome places upon clog-wheels, and 


have two-thirds of their length before the axle, which js 


of wood. There is ſcarcely a farming waggon to'be-mer 
with in the county; it being a general opinion that four 
horſes in four ſeparate carts will draw a greater weight 
than if they were yoked together in a Waggon. 


p wh =- 


The winnowing machines, which are here very com- 


mon, and the harrows, are both of the, ordinary kinds. 


The drill huſbandry being yet in its infancy, there 1 
few inſtruments for hoeing or I 


a | 


CHAPTER VI. 


' N 


INCLOSING FENCES—GATES * 


fs , 


Exceyr very ſew open fields on the eaſt ſide of the 
river Eden, the whole cultivated land in the county is 
e by hedges ot or ſtone W into W N many of 


which 


* 
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which/do. not contain half an acte; there are u few of g 
ee v eee bee Y7es 
acres. 

The gates are of. ah antics kind, les add 
made by the farmer himſelf, of monk ee to 
e > 


- 


CHAPTER Vr. 


AR ABLAN LAND. 
1 


2 5 1 cTilloge, Fallowing, Rotation bf Crops, 
and Crops commonly cultiuatad. 


mg Courſe of Crops. 


Wurd a field of graſs is overgrown with . which 
commonly happens in ſeven or ten years, it is broken up 
with the plough in the beginning of March, and fown 
about the firſt of April with oats, at the rate of ſeven and 
one-half Wincheſter buſhels upon the cuſtomary acre of - 
6,760 ſquare yards. The crop is reaped about the middle 
of September, and ſixty buſhels are reckoned a tolerably 
good return. | | 

Second Crop. — The land is ploughed for the ſecond 
crop as ſoon after Candlemas as the weather will permit, 
and eighty or a hundred cart-loads of ſtable-yard dung 
are laid upon the acre. - It is ploughed again in April, 
and ſown with four buſhels of barley or bigg? The har- 
welt is earlier than that of the oats, and fifty-four buſhels 
are 'reckoned a good crop. Some farmers plongh three 
times for barley, but it js the general practice that is here 
deſcribed. | Third 
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 ThirdCyop, Adder thn barley the Lind is ploughed ia 
April, and eight buſhels of oats per acre are immediately 


ſown upon it. The harveſt is commonly in September, 


and the crop is uſually as good as the firft,was..| 


This is the moſt ordinary ſucceſſion of -crops; though it 
is ſometimes broken through by taking two crops of cats 
before the barley, which, in that caſe, is followed by 


another of oats. The land is then left to icſelf, and the 
firſt year- it produces a light crop of hay of bad quality. 


In the third year the crop is at the beft with/regard to 


both quantity and quality. In ſeven or in ten yeafi it is 
again moſſed over, and is ag ploughed up to e 40 
ſimilar treatment. ni 


Exceptions. — t. To this general 5h60 ee 
there are ſeveral exceptions, which perhaps it would be 


improper to omit. From KirkbySteven to Brough and 


Appleby, and from that town to Temple-Sowerby; the 


ſoil is a deep ſand, which, by cultivation, becomes more 


compact, and more retentive of moiſture.” The fields of 
graſs, moſs over ſooner or later, according to the quality 


of the ſofl ; ſome, where the ſoil is thinneſt, and the ſub- 
jacent ſtratum the pooreſt, it is judged neceſſary to break 


up after an interval of only four or fix years. In this 
part of the county there are particular farms, where, after 
the ſecond crop, which is oats generally inferior to the ſirſt, 
the land is ſummer fallowed, planted with potatoes, or 
ſown with turnips, which laſt are given to the wintering 
ſtock of cattle and ſheep. Dung is always laid upon the 
Kelas deſigned for turnips and potatoes, and the remaiti- 
der upon the fallow, which is likewiſe invariably and al- 
ways fucceſsfully limed at the rate of ſeventy<five Win- 
cheſter buſhels per acre. What is ſo fallowed is ſown, in 
the middle of September, with two and one- half buſhels 


of rye per acre. The crop is reaped before à year goes - 


round, and thirty buſhels are reckoned à good tteturn. 
| $I In 


r 


/ 
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In the month of May, graſs-ſceds are ſown amongſt the 
rye, but are never covered either by the harrow or the 
roller. Thoſe fields which were turnips and potatoes are 
ſown wih harley or boats, and graſs- ſeeds, in the follow - 
ing quamtities to an acre: eight pounds narrow-leafed red 
clover ſved which is preferred to the common broad- leaf. 
ed clover, becauſe it remains longer in the ground; four 
pounds white clover, ſour pounds hop clover, ſour 
pounds of rib-graſs, and from five to ten buſhels of hay 
ſeeds ſnaken from the crop of the former year, Theſe 
conſiſt» chiefly of Bent graſs; which ſeems to be a ſpecies 
of rye-graſs; of the great Poa, or oat graſs, and Dark 
graſa, or Flanders hay-ſeeds, The firſt year, whether it 
be hayed or paſtured, the crop is far more valuable than 
that of any natural graſs in the neighbourhood upon ſoil 
of an equal quality; and the cattle, eſpecially the horſes, 
uniſormly prefer theſe artificial graſſes to thoſe which the 
land produces of its own accord. 


Auceptian 2d. In the immediate nne of 
Kendall, where the ſoil is gravelly or ſandy, it is not un- 
uſual to take potatoes ſor the ſecond crop, and barley for 
the third; the land is then ſometimes left to itſelf, but 
For the moſt part the barley is followed by a crop of oats, 
A great many potatoes are grown and conſumed in the 
county. The price, at the time of taking them up, is 
comtnonly 18. 4d. per Wincheſter buſhel; in the Winter 
and Spring it often riſes to 26. The produce is variable, 
from 250 to 350 Wincheſter buſhels per ſtatute acre. 
They are cultivated- in various ways, but chiefly, by the 
plongh. The inhabitants think that potatoes from freſh 
ground are of the beſt quality, but the product is uſually 
the greateſt from an oat ſtubble, Sometimes the farmer 
grows the potatoes at his own riſk ; at others he manures 
the land with to cart · loads of dung per cuſtomary acre, 
ploughs it once, and lets it in this ſtate at 28, the perch 


[4 = 4 , .to 
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to the manufacturers and labourers of Kendall, who fur« 
niſh the plants and the reſt of the labour. The price 
they pay is high, but reckoning little for the work they 
beſtow upon it, which is conducive to their health, they 
are often well ſatisfied with their crop which is ſometimes 
very great, the land being well _ for the cultiva= 
tion of this root. 


Exception 3d. From Millthrops to Burton, and from 


Burton by Farlton to Kirkby-Lonſdale, both the farms 


and incloſures appear to be ſomewhat larger than in moſt 
other parts of the county, and it is not quite ſo rare to 


ſee a few acres of wheat. The land deſigned for this 


crop is ſummer-fallowed after the ſirſt or ſecond year 


from the ley, and is well manured with dung or. lime, or 


with both. It is ſown in September, with wheat ſoaked in 


brine, or waſhed with chamberlye,, and dried with lime, 
at the rate of four buſhels per cuſtomary acre, Forty - 


five buſhels are reckoned a good crop; and the harveſt 


may be ten days earlier; than it is in, the northern parts of 
the gounty. If the land is again manured, it is ſomn with 


barley after the wheat; hit manured, it is ſown with 


OAls, # . : ep? * L4 * 2 £13 fi: b 


.. S8cT. 2.--Crops not commonly ee, Is 


It is painful to be obliged, in this ſection, to mention 


ed the time is not far diſtant, when they will be cultivated 
on every farm. Cabbages have been tried in the fields 
near Kendall, and rape has lately been ſown in fmall 
quantities, in 2 bg 0 the county, with n 


ſucceſs. nr e 


Flax and hemp are now ook ſeen growing here, 


though, 50 years ago, a little hemp was ſown by almoſt 


| every eotrager und ud tee % H 
j | nn 


T 


peaſe, beans, turnips, clover, and rye- graſs; but it is hop- 
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— Kr ils of land, whether — or N 

having it in His power to keep any number of cattle, 
through the months of Summer, upon fed fields where 
they e be kept at a cheap rate, or upon commons 
where they may be kept almoft for nothing, it is a princi- 
pal object with him, to provide for them plenty of Win- 
ter food. Hence his attention is chiefly directed to his 
crop of hay. It has been already ſtated, that the quan- 
ty of land], at preſent under culture, does not exceed 
one*fourth'part of the whole county, or 135,000 acres. 
Had alt the arable land in the county been cropped with 
corn three years out of twelve, there would have been 


© preciſely one-fourth part of the whole in tillage ; but 


there are many paſtures of an inferior ſort, which are 
very ſeldem plaughed, and in the high parts there is a 


much ſmaller proportion of the land in corn than there 


in in ile low ports, In the very extenſive manor of Ra- 


venſtondale, although there are between 2000 and 3000 


acres inclaſed; there are not ſiaty acres of corn; and it is 


 prakable that there are not in the county more than 
+ 20,000 acres under crops of corn in one year. The re- 


mining us, o actes are cut for hay, or depaſtured 


wich fattening! beaſts and riſing ſtock, or with cows aps 


plied to the purpoſes of the dairy. From. ſuch. an in» 
e the county as was had with a view to the 
* Fframing 
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' framing of this Report, the proportions uſed for theſe 
different purpoſes cannot be even gueſſed at; but that for 
hay is perhaps the moſt conſiderable. A prejudice againſt 
the artificial graſſes prevails ſo. generally ober all the 
county, that it may be almoſt literally ſaid, they are never 
ſown. When the land hasproduced a few crops of corn, 
and it is judged that the moſs is quite deſtroyed, it is left 
to itſelf; and ſuch is the humidity of the climate, and ſo. 
ſtrong is the vegetation of weeds and natural graffes, that 
the very firſt crop has, by actual experiment, been found 
to produce 120 ſtones of hay per acre, weighed from the 
field, As every perſon who expects to have occaſion for 
hay, hires a field to ſupply him with that commodity, it 
is not often that hay is ſold in large quantities; and it is 
ſtill ſeldomer that the quantity raiſed upon an acre is ex- 
aQly aſcertained. When ſold, it may bring from Ad. to 
od. a ſtone in Winter and Spring, or from 48, to 58. 4 
cubic yard.» A cubic yard in the lower part of a well- 
preſſed mow may contain twelve ſtones of hay, and has 
been known to ſell as high as 78. or 886, Inu the ſouthern 
and in the eaſtern parts of the county, much attention is 
paid to the making of compoſt dung-hills, which, with 
the dung that remains after manuring for the barley: crops 
are always laid upon the hay grounds, and axe thought. 
conſiderably to retard the progreſs of the moſa. At Ken- 
dall and other places, where dung can be purchaſed, they 
are manurecl after the firſt, crop, and % third * 
eee vi ot. vi 


R 2,mdrtificia Gra. fined mh ; „ 
It was mentioned in the laſt ſection of the former chaps / 
ter, that crops of cloyer, and rye-graſs, had not yet en- 
tered into the general courſe, and therefore nothing can 
here be ſaid upon this part of the ſubject, except that 
3 tried on ſeveral farms, where they 
1 2 have 
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have fully anſwered the expectations of thoſe who made 
the experiment. Some hints concerning the advantages 
of this Rang may be ſcen in the e, to this lit- 
tle Work. 0 | 


el 0 FP . Manda, 


* | 

: Akbovgh this is the principal harveſt in moſt parts of 
Weſtmoreland, nothing worthy of notice occurs upon the 
ſubject, except, perhaps, the celerity with which the 
crop is got, it being generally carried into the barn, if 
the weather is good, within three or four days after being 
mown- 


| Sect; 4 —Feeding, 


Fattening Cattle,-The young cattle are kept on the 
lands of inferior quality in Summer, and have ſtraw and 
a little hay given them in Winter. When three years 
old, if barren, they are either fattened in the paſtures, or 
fold to the graziers of Yorkſhire and Lancafhire from Sl. 
to 81. a piece; if with calf, from 7l. 10s. to 10l, 

Ten thoufand Scotch cattle are annually ſold at Brough- 
hilt fair in the end of September. Though numbers of 
theſe are carried off by drovers to the ſouth of England, 
and many are brought by graziers from other counties, 
great quantities remain in Weſtmoreland, They are 
wintered on the coarſe paſtures, and in the ſtraw yard; 
in May following the young ones are ſent to the com- 
mons ; and thoſe of an age proper for feeding are put 

upon the beſt grounds, and are ready for the ſhambles in 

Heifers are joiſted upon tolerably good paſture from 
loth May to Michaelmas, at from 11; 18. to 11. 7s. @ head. 
Horſes are grazed among fattening cattle for 36. 6d. a 
week... Young horſes are kept from Michaelmas to gth 

| March 
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March on the inferior kinds of land; and have ſtraw 
given them in bad weather for 28. a week, 44 

Fattening Sheep — Almoſt all the ſheep in the a 
except the wedders after the firſt year, are brought from 
the mountains on the approach of Winter, and kept in 
the incloſed grounds till the month of April. Some gra» 
ziers ſtock part of their paſtures with wedders, or with 
ewes and lambs. The mutton and lamb, which remain 
after ſupplying the conſumption at hems; are ſent to 
Lancaſter and Liverpool, 


CHAPTEZ IX, WE 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


ALMOST every family in Weſtmoreland has a ſmall 
garden for ſupplying them with the common pot-herbs. 

There are ſeveral orchards in the county, which are 
ſaid to be flouriſhing and profitable. The common fruit 
trees ſucceed well in the low and warm vales, but their 
culture is litle attended to. 


—ññʒññ̃ k7H7“c4½“ — — Semen 
CHAPTER K. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

— — 


A T Whinkeld Foreſt, and at Lowther-hall, the ſeat of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Lonſdale, there are 
. very 
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very extenſive plantations, where many of the trees have 
grown to an uncommon fie. Several of the oaks at 
Lowther-hall, have been valued at fixty pounds a piece. 
There are many ſmaller plantations, and various 'clumps 
bf trees throughout the county, where the wood ſprings 
with a degree of vigour, hardly to be expected in ſuch 
bleak and expoſed fituations as many of them are planted 
abs i | . 

On the diviſion of Kendall common, part of a very 
high and rocky hill, not being capable of any other im- 
provement, was planted with Scotch fir, larch, oak, aſh, 
&c. &c. all of which arc very thriving. _.. 

The banks of the lakes are likewiſe adorned with very 
beautiful coppices. 

The Biſhop of Landaff has planted, on ſome high 
ground near Ambleſide, above an hundred acres with 
oak, aſh, elm, beech, ſycamore, Scotch fir, and larch. 
He is doubtful whether the climate be not too cold for 
any ſort of wood, except the fir and larch; the other 
kinds, after ſeven years growth, are alive, but ſtunted z 
they ſhoot a little in the Spring, but that ſhoot periſhes, 
as to its greateſt part, in the Winter. Some of them 
have been cut down, but the new ſhoots do not promiſe 
well. The firs and larches, but eſpecially the larches, 
thrive as well as he could wiſh, . 


* 


rr 
CHAPTER XI. 
WASTES. 


-<-<<W>>->- 


Tur Waſtes in this county are very extenſive and 


valuable. They are re chiefly with ſtocks 'of 
ſheep, 


bo G 
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fheep,, which are manage in nearly the, ſame, ways: 


whether the ground be in common, or in ſeveralt , 


In Winter, all the ſheep are brought down to the ãn- 


cloſed fields, except the wedders, which, being thought | 


able to Endure the ſeverity of any ſtorm or fall of ſnow, 
are left to ſhift for themſelves upon the waſtes, where 


they remain till they are fpur y years and à half old, when 


they are ſold from gs, to 138. a head. Having dropped 
their lambs, the ewes, in the end of April, are ſent back 
to the waſtes, where the whole flock paſtures indiſcrim- 
inately without an attendant. The lambs are ſometimes 
ſuffered to wean themſelves ; at others, the teats of the 
ewe are faſtened up to her udder by a plaiſter of coarſe 
paper and pitch. The value of the wool, and the ex- 


pence of ſalving, are the ſame vith thoſe mentioned, ſet, | 


2.—chap. 13. | 

| Seotch Sheep, — Great numbers of Scotch hogs and din- 
monds are annually bought at Stagſhawbank fair in the 
month of June, and grazed-on the waſtes of this county, 
On ſome they are found to anſwer very badly z on o- 
thers they thrive well, and are ready for the grazier a 
year earlier than thoſe of the native breed. There is 
here a ſtrong prejudice in favour of theſe coarſe-woolled. 


ſheep, which there is every reaſon to believe is ill found» 


ed, the ſort now known under the name of the Cheviot 
breed being equally hardy, and much more profitable 
from the ſuperior value of their fleece. | 


Black Cattle. In addition to all theſe ſheep, numerous 


herds of black cattle are likewiſe to be ſeen upon the 
commons. A few of theſe are of the breed of the coun» 
ty, and the reſt are Scotch, either bought at Brough-hill 
fair in the end of September, and wintered on the low 
grounds and in the ſtraw-yard, or purchaſed in the 
Spring from drovers, who fetch them from Galloway 
and Dumbarton, In Autumn, they are cither ſold to the 

. : ſouth» 
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ſouth-country drovers, ee and fattened in tho 
county. 


PHoniot.— A few 1000 of the Scotch breed are reared 


upon the commons; but the practice not being general, 
it need not be dilated upon. 


" Geeſe —Great numbers of geeſe are bred upon the 


commons, and ſold to the Yorkſhire drovers at about 15, 


4d. a head. 

It is generally underſtood that no perſon ſhall ſend to 
graze on any common more ſtork than he can winter 
upon his eſtate or farm, in right of which he has a title 
to paſturage on that common. This regulation, however, 


is little attended to, and the commons are almoſt always 


overſtocked to ſuch a degree, that many perſons do not 
think it worth while to avail themſelves of their right of 


commonage. 


On tinted paſtures, it is very ordinary to hire out the 
right of keeping both cattle and ſheep, A Summer's 
graſs for an ox, or for ten ſheep, on Foreſt Hall, and 
Moſley common, is Tet at 48. 3 on a part of Troutbeck 
common, where no ſheep are allowed to feed, an ox may 
be kept for 3s. od. and on another part of the ſame com- 
mon, an ox or ten ſheep may remain all the year for ſix- 


8 
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* CHAPTER XI. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Frida: va 
<< 4-444 >>> pedo 


Sgcr. 1 —Draining. 


Tux importance of having the land lie dry, and of pre- 
venting the water, which, in wet weather, breaks out up- 
on the declivities of the hills, from chilling the fields be- 
low, is well known in Weſtmoreland, The method of 
draining is faſt improving, and the practice is daily gain» 
ing ground. The drains are generally walled in the ſides, 
and covered with large ſtones out of the reach of the 
plough. | | 


SECT. 2.—Paring and Burning. 


The operation of paring and burning is much practiſed 
in Weſtmoreland, both in improving-moor lands, and in 
reclaiming rough paſtures, that have been allowed to re- 
turn almoſt to a ſtate of nature It produces excellent 
crops at firſt, but the effect is diminiſhed every repetition, 
and farmers are too apt to exhauſt the land by repeated 
crops of oats without any manure, 

The expence is ſaid to be from 158. to 208. per ſtatute 
Acre. | | 


SECT. 3-— Manuring. 


Dung. To increaſe the quantity of his manure, and | 
to apply it to the greateſt advantage, are by no means 
the leaſt important of the various branches of: the far- 

mer's 
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-mer's avocation. In thoſe parts of Weſtmoreland where 
ſummer-fallowing is not practiſed, the land deſigned for 
barley and potatoes always receives the ftable-yard dung 
at the rate of 60, 80, or 100 fingle-horſe cart-loads an 

| acre; and in Autumn, what remains is laid upon the hay» 
grounds, at a rate per acre conſiderably leſs, 

On ſome few farms in the neighbourhood of Appleby, - 
where ſummer-fallow and crops of turnips may almoſt 
be faid to enter into the general-courſe, the dung is car- 
ried in Winter from the yard to the fields, and laid down 
in a heap, which is turned over two or three times, with 

a view toaccelerate putrefaction. Twenty cart-loads per 

acte are Jaid upon the turnip land and the fallow, and 
its operation is always aſſiſted by the addition of ſeventy- 
five Wincheſter buſhels of lime. Dung is ſold at Ken- 
dall and at Mikthrope for 18. a cart load. 92 


Time. — In moſt parts of Weſtmoreland, limeſtone is 
ſound in inexhauſtible plenty; but coals to burn it muſt be 
carried from ſuch a diſtance, that its application to the 

. purpoſes of agriculture has not yet become general. 
When, by the projected canal to Kendall, coals ſhall be 
brought into the heart of ris nz, its uſe muſt ſoon 
become univerſal. 

It is ſometimes laid upon the land when it is in image, 
ira but for the moſt part it is fpread upon the ſurface of graſs 
„ felds ; and it has been found to ſweeten ſuch as are coarſe 
| and benty amazingly. 

In whatever way it is applied, ad in whatever quan- 
IM | tity, varying from 75 to 480 Wincheſter buſhels an acre, 
=_ it is always attended with wonderful effect. The . at 
j the kilns is 3d. or 4d. a buſhel. 

Compoſis,—Much attention is paid to the making of 
compoſt. dung hills in many parts of Weſtmoreland. 
Thry are moſt commonly ſpread upon graſs, and ri 
| : G ence bas ſhewn, that they at once improve its quality, and 
a F check 
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check for years the progreſs of the moſs. One hundred 
"cart-loads of earth, rakings of the roads, mud, or rotten 
leaves, and fifty of dung, carefully mixed with 300 Win 


cheſter buſhels of lime, are laid IR: three acres n : 


great ad vantage. 


Marl. — This valuable manure was u known in 
Weſtmoreland, till about three years ago, when a ſpecies 
of rock marl was diſcovered on Bolton Common. Tt is 
eaſily come at, and has been applied with advantage, up- 
on a ſmall ſcale, at the rate of 80 fingle-horſe cart-loads 
to an acre, It is more than probable that, if properly 
ſought for, bell mar! might be got in many of the low 


grounds and marſhes, with which Weſtmoreland a- BY 


an 


SECT. 4.—VWeeding, 


The weeding of rurnips and potatoes, is practiſed in 
Weſtmoreland z but the hoeing of turnips is in general ſo 


ill executed, that a gentleman of fortune in the county 
has recommended to the Board of Agriculture, to ſend 


ſome turnip-hoers from thoſe diſtricts, where this ſimple 
operation is better underſtood, 


The larger weeds are taken out from amongſt the 


growing corn ; but it is very ſeldom that docks, rag 


weeds, &c. &c. are deſtroyed on the meadows and 2 


tures. 


SECT. _ alering. 


The fertility attending the overflowing of the Nile, and 
other muddy rivers, has been long known and well ex · 
plained, from their depoſiting the earthy, oleaginous, ſa- 
line, putreſcent ingredients, with which, in their courſe 
from the mountains, they become impregnated; but it is 


«late diſcovery in philoſophy which texches u, that pure 


water 


[ 
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vater is itſelf compounded of two principles, and that 
one of its component parts is, by the proceſs of vegetation, 
converted into the ſubſtance of vegetables. This diſco- 
very, enables us to account for the utility of irrigating 
land, even with the cleareſt water, which. long experi- 
ence has ſhewn to-be a moſt efficacious mode of improve- 
ment, 
Thoſe who have opportunities of applying water, and 
are not converſant in the practice, would do well to imi- 
tate the example of the Biſhop of Landaff, who is mak- 
ing great improyements by watering, at Calgarth Park. 
It is practiſed on a ſmall ſcale in many other parts of 
Weſtmoreland, and always with great ſucceſs. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


*LIVE srocx . | 


"_—_ 
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SECT, t:—Catile, & 


# 


Van HE attention that was formerly paid to the 10 of 
black cattle has rather diminiſhed of late years. They 
are long-horned, very much reſemble the Lancaſhire 
breed, and, when kept to a proper age, grow to a great 
ſize. As a heifer of three years old can be ſold for as 
much as an ox would fetch at four, it is rare to ſee a 
bullock of the country breed; but to judge from thoſe 
of all ages in the paſtures at Lowther-ball, they are ex- 
cellent feeders, and poſſeſs, in an eminent degree, the 
very deſirable property of laying the fat upon their backs 
and other valuable parts. The heifers and barren cows, 
if 
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if well choſen, are confeſſedly good thrivers, and are in 
great requeſt among the graziers of Yorkſhire and Lan- 
caſhire. Not many years ago there was killed, at Low- 
ther-hall, a bullock. of the country breed, whoſe carcaſe 
weighed one hundred and thirty-two ſtones, 
Dairy — There are few counties in England, in which 
there is no great manufacturing town, where more milch 
cows are kept in proportion to its ſize, and where the 
produce of the dairy forms a greater part of the profits 
of the farmer. Tt may be naturally ſuppoſed that he is 
particular in the choice of his cows, and that they are 
remarkable for giving a great quantity of milk.' Neither 
ſuppoſition, however, is founded in truth. The farmer 
keeps juſt ſuch cows as he has bred, and they by no 
means yield ſo much milk as would be expected from 
thoſe of the Dutch, or even the Scotch breed,“ upon a 
paſture of the ſame quality.” Farmers in the country ge- 
nerally eſtimate the expence of keeping a milch cow at 
five pounds a-year, and the. produce at eight pounds. 
Cows in the country are kept for the ſake of making but- 
ter, of which great quantitles, of an excellent quality, are 
ſent yearly to the London market in firkins of 56 lbs net, 
at from 308. to 35s. each. In the immediate neighbour» 
hood of Kendall, the dairy turns out to better account by 
ſelling the new milk, which is contracted for all the year 
at 14d, a quart, being the ſame price which the London 
cow-keepers receive. The ſkimmed milk is ſold at one 
third part of that rate. The ordinary price of a good 
milch cow may be abqut ten pounds, 


The Ayrſhire breed is reckoned the beft for milch cows in 


Scotland, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dunlop. The 
comparative value of all the different breeds, in regard to quan- 


tity of milk; & c. the Board of Agrigulture propoſes to aſcertain. 
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| StcT. 2.—öbecp. 


The breed of ſheep, kept on the mountains and com- 
mons of Weſtmoreland, is either native or a crofs with 
Scotch rams. No attempt has yet been made to im- 
prove either the carcaſe or the flezce. They are horned, 
dark or prey faced, thick pelted, with coarſe, ſtrong, 
Hairy wook. The whole flock upon a farm is herded to- 
gether, which is different from the practice in thoſe 
counties where ſheep farming is thought to be the beſt 
underſtood. | | TOM 

Wimering —Thoſe ſtore-mafters who have not upon 
their own farms paſtures ſufficient for the wintering of 


their young ſheep, ſend them to the low grounds from 


the 1 November to 6th April, and pay 28. a-head for 


| thoſe that return, They are fo ſubject to the Black vater 


(Sickni/r, or Middling- ili) that, at an average, ten out of 
an hundred die before Chriſtmas. After that, being 
very hardy, they ſeldom die, and never of that diſeaſe. 

Pyice. The wedders are fold in October, when four 
years and a half old, from 95. to 135. each; the barren 
ewes at Lammas, from 8s/ to tos.; and the old ewes 
about 6s. to be wintered in the incloſed grounds, and 


_ fattened with their lambs the enfuing Summer, 


© Salving.—In October, or the beginning of November, 
the whole flock is falved fo heavily, that a gallon of tar 
and 16 lbs. of butter are expended upon thirty-five ſheep. 
A man may be hired for this work at 18. Sd. a-day, in 
which time he will not falve above ten ora dozen ; or he 
will undertake to ſalve them at 2d. a-head. The whole 
expence is about fixpence a- piece. Tt has been repeatedly 


- tried to ſubſtitute tobacco»liquor for the butter and tar, 


but it is generally imagined that the woot is better for 
the ſheep having been ſalved. Near Kirkbyſteven, this 
N operation 
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operation is Fan with mh une _ at ond men | 
of 44: a head. 


. The wool is worth, on an average of years in 
time of peace, 5d. a pound. Part of it is ſold to the ta- 
nufacturers of Kendall, and part of it to thoſe at Bradford, 
and other places in Yorkſhire, The ewes are faid to 
bear the beſt wool; and on an — of 1 a flock _ 
fleeces weigh a ſtone, | 

Silverdale Breed. —Silverdale, a fmall Nie in the 
neighbourhood of Millthrope, gives its name to the breed 
of ſheep in this part of the county. The ſoil is good, 
and on a limeſtone ſtratum, and a branch of the ſea is 
nearly contiguous to it, They are horned, white faced, 
and cloſe woolled. They are faid to be native, and are 
much ſuperior to the common ſort, in regard both to 
fleece and carcaſe. At the ſale of a farmer's ſtock, in 
October 1793, the lambs of this breed brought 10s. 7d. 
a-piece, the dinmonds 175. 1d. and the ewes at the age 
of three years and a half, 178. 6d. or 178. d. In the 
townſhips of Burton and Holme, where this breed is 
kept, five ſheep at an average yield a ſtone of woot, - 
| which is worth 8d. a pound. At'a medium of the whole 
parifh' of Burton for eight years, from 1772 to 1779 m. 
cluſive, it required fix fleeces to weigh a ſtone. 

It is not unuſual for the proprietor to be owner of the 
ſheep upon the farm. In this caſe the farmer is'to be 
conſidered as little better than a ſhepherd. The flock is 
valued at the time of his entry, and again at his removal, 
and the n theſe valuations. is ſettled in 
money. 

Experiment. iſt, Twenty Lincolnſhire Mugs aves, 
that had been tupped by a ram of Mr Bakewell's breed, 
were brought into Weſtmoreland in the month of De- 
cember 1789, and lambed in February 1790. Theſe 
Mugg ewes were tupped in 1790 by a common Weſtmore- . 


W 
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land ram, and the dinmonds produced by this croſs have 
turned out the beſt ſheep in the county, and weigh from 


- 18 Ibs. to 20 lbs. a quarter, and are unh to be upetior 


to thoſe of the firſt breed. 

ad. Six of the lambs produced from the tup of Mr 
Bakewell's breed and the Mugg ewes, were rams. Four 
of theſe rams were put to ewes of the common breed in 
the county, and the lambs ſprung from this croſs are 
much of the ſame ſize as the ordinary breed; but they 
are broader on the back, and finer-in the wool, As the 

experiment has not yet been long tried, it muſt be left to 
time to ſhow what the reſult will be. 

3d. The lambs produced by the Lincolnſhire ewes, and 
their own, lambs of February 1790, are not ſo ſtrong as 
theſe lambs of 1790, which the ſhepherd is diſpoſed to 
attribute to a ſcarcity of food in the Spring, rather than 


to any defect in the breed, 


4th- Thirty of this 1 were left unſalved in 1791; 
they were in good condition, and had no ſcabs» Theſe 
ſame were again left unſalved in 1792, and broke out in 
ſcab early in 1793. It muſt be remarked, that the ſheep 
at the time of ſalving in 1792 were not in ſuch condition 
as in 1791; ſo that it does not appear, from this experi- 
ment, that there is my dne for ſalving ſheep in good 
condition. 

5th, The Lincolnſhire ewes do n not carry lo conch wool, 
nor is it of ſuch a good quality, as when they were 
brought into the county. 


Szcr: 3 3 — Horſes, 


As there is but a ſmall portion of the county under 
erop, the horſes are not numerous, nor has any conſider- 
able attempt been made to improve the breed of theſe 
uſeful animals. They are ſmall, not exceeding fourteen 
hands and a half in height, are ſaid to be hardy, but they 
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are neither ſtrong nor handſome; fixteen or ſeventeen: 


pounds are reckoned a good price for a horſe at five years 
old, Moſt commonly two, tho' ſometimes three, and in 


the, weſtern part of the county even four, are yoked to - 
gether in a plough, They ate -often turned upon the 


commons in the intervals of labour, which, as the farmer 


very probably has neither turnips nor allow, are Es 


frequent in the ſummer months. 


There being only ang perſbn in Wasa 
uſes ox teams, it may be juſtly inſerred, that the general 


opinion of farmers in the county is in favour of horſes, 
The writer of this Report has not ſuch information upon 


the ſubject, as to be able to draw the deſired compariſon | 


between theſe uſeful animals, 


SECT. 4.— Hogs. 


The ſwine of Weſtmoreland, though not large, are 
good in their kind. Farmers, butchers, and others, who 
kill ſwine, often diſpoſe of the hams to perſons who make 
a trade of curing them for fale. Perhaps there may not 
be any thing peculiar in the mode of making hams in this 


county: but it is believed that a detail of the proceſs 5; 


may be entered here without impropricty. 

The hams are firſt rubbed very hard, generally with 
bay ſalt; by ſome they are covered cloſe up, by others 
they are left on a ſtone bench to allow the brine to run 
off. At the end of five days they are again rubbed as 
hard as they were at firſt, with ſalt of the ſame fort, mix- 
ed with rather more than an ounce of ſaltpetre to a ham. 
Having lain about a week, either on a ſtone-bench, or in 
hogſheads among the brine, they are hung up by ſome 
in the chimney amidſt the ſmoke; whether of ' peats or 
coals ; by others, in places where no ſmoke ever reaches 
them. If not ſold ſooner, they are ſuffered to remain 


U there 
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there till the weather becomes warm. They are packed in 
hogſheads with ſtraw or oat-meal ſeeds, and ſent to 
London, Lancaſter, and Liverpool, in ſuch quantities as 


to form one of the ener hes of ' Export from the 


county. 

In 1792, neat hams of 16 or 18 lbs. weight were fold 
as high as 5d. per pound when green; when cured, in 
1793, they were fold at 14d. a- pound It has been 
found by experiment that hams loſe —_ per cent, of 
* ee in the curing. 


| "Tabs. 5, =— Rabbits. 


A few rabbits are kept in the neighbourhood of 
Brough and Orton, and there is a ſmall warren in Raven- 
ſtonedale, but it is rare to ſee them! in any other part of | 


dener Ne 2 


SECT. 6.— Poultry, 

Conſiderable quantities of geeſe, ducks, and common 
dunghill fowls are reared in Weſtmoreland, The two 
hſt are generally diſpoſed of in the market towns in the 
county, or carried to Lancaſter ; but great numbers of 
the firſt are ſold to drovers from Yorkſhire. | 


Turkeys are ſeldom reared here, except in the farm- 
yards of men of fortune. 


ey , a Phe 


The few pigeons that are to be ſeen in Weſtmoreland 
belong generally to men of fortune, When ſold, they 
often oy 6d. pee. 


SECT, 
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Sgcr. 8.— Bess. 


Bees are common in Weſtmoreland, but there is no- 
thing worthy of remark in the way in which they are 
managed, 


— 
k 


CHAPTER NV. 


c 


' RURAL OECONOMY, 


4-4-4 >> 


SECT 1,--Labour, Servants, Labourers, Hours of 
Labour » h 


Lazous is dearer in Weſtmoreland than it is in al- 
moſt any of the counties either to the north or ſouth of it. 
This probably is owing to the great number of ſmall land- 
holders, or flateſmen above-mentioned, who doing the 
work upon their own eſtates, with their own hands and 
thoſe of their families, are perhaps diſinclined to labour 
for-other people, 

Servants by the year.+A hind may be hired by the 
year at twenty pounds, a houſe, a garden, and a patch ot 
ground to grow potatoes; and an unmarried man at 
from ten to twelve guineas * and board and waſh» 
ing. | 

By the day. The wages of an . laboiuter are 
from 1s. 4d, to 18. 8d. a-dayz he begins to work be- 
tween ſix and ſeven, reſts an hour at dinner, and leaves 
it off between fix and ſeven in the evening. The la- 
bourers on the highway from Shap to Kendall receive 

U3 | 18. 90. 
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1s, 94, a day for nine months in the year, and 1s, 6d, 
a-day for the other three months. 
By the month. —On the large farms, in the ſeaſons of 


| hay and harveſt, it is not unuſual to hire labourers by the 


month of four weeks, at the rate of 11, 12s. 6d. and 
victuals. They breakfaſt on milk-pottage, and bread and 
cheeſe, receive a pint of good beer in the forenoon, and 
another in the afternoon ; they dine on meat boiled, ba- 
ked, or roaſted, and potatoes or pudding; ſup on cold 
meat, and have plenty of common'beer to drink through 
the day. They begin in the morning as ſoon as the corn 
is dry, reſt none but while at meals, and continue as late 
as they can ſee to work, Four men may cut, tie, and 
ſtook a cuſtomary acre in a-day; leaving a ſtubble from nine 
to fourteen inches in length, 

Cutting of corn per acre.— When done by the piece, 
the cutting of an acre by the ſickle, the ſcythe not being 
uſed in the reaping of any ſort of grain, may coſt gs. and 
if the crop be very heavy, 10s. or even 108. 6d. 

Cutting of hay per acre.—The price of mowing a cuſ- 
tomary acre of graſs varies from 28. 6d. to INE 
man uſually mows an acre in a day. 

Per, day. When hired by the day, a mower's wages 
may vary from 18. 4d. to 15. 10d, and victuals. 

Maſon's wages. Maſons in ſummer have from 28. ad. 
to 28. 6d, a-day, or 18, 2d, or 18. 6d. and victuals; and 
in winter 4d. or 6d. lefs. At Millthrope a few are hired 
all the year at 18. 10d. a-day, wet or dry. When they 


do their work by the piece, and furniſh every thing, they 
are paid 28, or 28. 6d. a ſquare yard for a wall of two 


feet in thickneſs built with lime; if materials are furniſh- 
ed to their hand, they are paid 8d. or 10d. a-yard. Se- 
ven yards and a half in length of a dry ſtone wall, five 
feet and a half in Con Is. Gd. or 18. b. 
ing. 

Carpenter's 
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Carpenter's wages. The wages of a carpenter or com- 
mon country wright, differ very little from thoſe of 3 
maſon. | 

Threſher.—A farmer's own ſervants generally threſh 


out the corn, When perſons are hired for this purpoſe, 


they receive about 1s, for threſhing a load of ſeven and 
a half buſhels of oats, and 1s. 3d. for that of barley ;z and 
from 4d. to 8d. a boll of rye, conſiſting of two Wincheſ- 
ter buſhels. _ 

Miller. Farmers commonly have their meal made from 
oats of their own growing, The miller receives 4d. a- 
load for drying the oats. If they are good in quality, a 


load of ſeven and a half bufhels will yield 176 pounds of 


meal, beſides paying the miller his toll for grinding, which 
is gueſſed to be about four per cent. Wheat is made into 
flour for 4d. a-buſhel. Numberleſs ſtreams rendering 
the precarious aſſiſtance of windmills unneceſſary, there 
is but one in the county, and it is employed in grinding 
bark for the tanners at Kendall, 


Thatcher.——A thatcher receives about 18; 4d: a- day and 


victuals, or 28. 4d. without victuals. 

Slater, —Slating is meaſured by the rood of forty=two 
and one-fourth ſquare yards, and coſts in the workman» 
ſhip 128. or 138. a rood : In the vicinity of the flate quar- 
ries, the ſlater will find all materials and labour for 45s. 
or 508. a-rood, 

Tailor, —A tailor gets in ſome places _ in 2 others 
Is. a-day and board, 

Mole cateber.— The mole- hills are carefully * in 
moſt parts of the county, and the ſields are cleared of 
moles at the rate of 3d. an acre where they have not 
been catched before; 2d. an acre are paid the ſegond 
year, and a penny or three halſ- pence yearly thereafters 

Maid. ſervants by the year, — In ſome farmers families, 


where they are hard worked, maid-ſervants receive l. a- 
bi 1 Hah year. 


* 
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year. Their ordinary wages in other families maybe 
about 41. 10s, or perhaps 5l. When they do not change 
their ſervice, if ſtrangers in the pariſh, care is taken to 
vary their wages every fix months, to prevent them 
from acquiring a ſettlement, to which they would be en- 


titled were they hired for a-year, or were their wages to 


continue the ſame for that period. 
By the month. —In hay-time and harveſt, when hired 


for a month, they get from 168. te 248. and board. 


By the day.-When hired by the day in harveſt and 
hay-time, they receive 8d. or 10d. and victuals, or 15. 
3d. or 18. 6d. without victuals. At other ſeaſons they 
are paid with 8d. 10d- or 18. a-day, Their times of en- 


try, and of leaving off work, their hours of labour and of 
reſt, are very various, 


by CT. 2. Proviſions. 


It is not unuſual to hear people exclaim againſt the en- 


creaſe of luxury, and the alteration that has taken place 


in the mode of living in their time. The labourer lives 


as well now as the farmer did forty or fifty years ago; 


the farmer as well as the man of ſmall landed property 
and ſo on: And is this in any reſpect to be regretted, or 
is it not much better for them all ? But perſons generally 
cry out moſt loudly againſt the rank immediately be- 
neath them, without recollecting that their own mode has 
been changed in nearly the ſame proportion as the one 
which they are ſo ready to condemn.“ 

Fifty years ago the price of butcher-meat at Martinmas 


us from 14d. to 2d. a pound in Burton market, and eighty 
beaſts were ſometimes ſlaughtered in a day, and bought to 


be ſalted for winter proviſions. From that time, except 
# few at Chridbuas and at Eaſter, no cattle were killed 


* Spegcer' Travels, 


there 
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there. till they were fattened upon, the paſtures in ſums 
mer. Farmers, in thoſe days, ſeldom eat any butcher- 


meat ; they lived on bread and butter, and what other | 


little matters the farm afforded. Now labourers gene- 
rally breakfaſt on that very ancient food pottage, with 
the help of a little cheeſe and bread ; they dine on but- 
cher-meat and potatoes, or pudding; and ſup on pota- 
toes, or pottage, or bread and cheeſe, _ 

The bread generally eaten in the county is made from 
oat-meal. Water and oat-meal are kneaded together in- 
to a paſte without any leaven; this paſte is rolled into a 
circular cake of about twenty inches in diameter, and i is 
placed upon a thin flat plate of iron, called a gird/e, un- 
der which a fire is put, and the cake thus baked goes by the 
name of * c/ap-bread, and is to be ſeen at almoſt every 
table in the county. This yery particular deſcription of 
baking cakes may appear too minute, or altogether un- 
neceſſary, and it owes its place here to the requeſt of ſome 
perſons of rank wha wiſhed to ſee it recorded ſomewhere, 
The meal is moſtly ground to ſuch a degree of fineneſs 
that a meaſure of ſixteen quarts will weigh ſixteen pounds, 
Farmers, labourers, and manufacturers uſually have fif- 
teen cakes made from fixteen pounds of meal, and as 
many baked in a day as will ſerve their families for a 
month. Such. of the gentry as eat this ſort of bread, 
moſt of them now eating bread made from wheat, have it 
baked much more frequently, and alſo much thinner. - A 
labouring man will eat ſixteen pounds of meal made into 


bread in a fortnight ; the price of ſixteen pounds of meal 


is variable from 18. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; the medium is 28. which 
gives 18. a- week for each labourer for bread ; his cottage 
and his fuel coſt at leaſt as much more. His wages for 
three-quarters of a-year are gs. a-week, and 8s, a-week 
for the other quarter; but making allowance for hroken 
days, 88. a-week may be conſidered 25 the full amount of 


4 e 


q 
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the price of his labour; and indeed a good labourer may 
be hired by the year at that rate. Hence there will re- 
main Gs. a-week for the labour of the man, for the re- 
mainder of his own ſuſtenance, the ſuſtenance of his fa- 
milly, and the cloathing of them all. 

The difference in the price of proviſions in a county 
ſo ſmall as Weſtmoreland, cannot be yery great. They 
are, however, ſomewhat cheaper in the north and eaft 
parts than they are in the ſouth parts, which are more 
within the reach of the markets of Lancaſter and Liver- 
pool. Beef in Kendall market, in the month of Ofto- 
ber 1793, was fold at 3d. or 4d: a-pound, and a choice 
cut at 44d.; in ſpring it often riſes to 6d, a-pound. 
Mutton, which in ſpring often riſes to 4d. a- pound, was 
ſold at 3d. 34d. or 44, Pork was fold at 3d. or 4d. As 
all the bull calves are carried to market, veal is for the 
moſt part cheaper than the other kinds of butcher meat, 
and yet in ſpring it is ſometimes ſold as high as 5d. a- 
pound. Potatoes broaght 1s. 4d. a buſhel, or 55. 6d. 
or 6s. a-load ; in ſpring they are often fold at nearly the 
double of theſe prices. Oat-meal is bought in ſome 
places by a meaſure of ſixteen quarts, at a price which 
fAuQtuates from 18. 4d. to 28. 6d. ; in others by a peck of 

20 quarts, which in ſummer 1993 was worth 4s. Butter 
was ſold from 5d. to d. a-pound; in winter the price 
ſeldom riſes above 11d. ; a ſtone of 16lbs. of 20 ounces, 
coſts 118. cd. and a firkin of 56lbs. neat, from 308. to 355. 
Cheeſe in the country coſts 3d. a pound, and new milk 
1d. a-quart, which in Kendall i i contracted for all the 
year at 14d, 

A turkey coſts 38. 4d. or 58. according to its ſize A 
gooſe 18, 6d, or 28. or when ſold by weight 3d. a-pound ; 
a hen from 7d. to 10d. and a chicken from 4d. to 8. 
Eggs fluctuate in their price from 24d: to 6d. or even to 
N. a- dozen. Ducks are ſold from 18. 4d. to 28. a-pair, 
teal 


LY 


— 
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teal at 4d. a. piece, woodcocks at 48. or * . and 
pigeons from 45. to Gs. a- dozen. 

Salmon catched in the Lune is ſold from 4d; to 64. 8. 
pound ; that whith-isdbrought from Carlifle from 3d. to 
1s 2d. Char are ſold at about 78. a-dozen, trouts at d. 
a · pound, muſſels at 2d, or 3d. a- quart, flounders from 
Id. to 6d. a piece, eels at 2d. a- pound, and rabbits, with · 


out the ret at 18, the n np ey the RO yu 
1s. a · pound. 


SEC 1. 3. Fuel. 


The caſtern parts of the county are ſupplied with coal 
from Stainmore, Blackburton, and Ingleton, in Yorkſhire, 
but in other parts the moſt common fuel is peat. | 

It is a queſtion deſerving the conſideration of the Les» 
giſlature, whether the duty of coal, carried coaſtwiſe, 
might not in certain diſtricts be taken. off, with great ad- 
vantage to the ſtate. The value of the improvements in 
agriculture and manufactures which would attend ſuch a 
- meaſure, in counties ill ſupplied with fuel, cannot be eſti- 
mated, but it is preſumed that it would very far exceed 
the loſs ſuſtained by the removal. 


CHAPTER XV. 


POLITICAL OECONOMY; AS CONNECTED wif 
| OR AFFECTING: AGRICULTURE, | 
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Tas great ae through the county are FREY 
in excellent repair by the ſums collected at the turnplke 


gates, 
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gates, and when theſe prove inſufficient, by a portion of 
the labour of the pariſh, or of the es. which 
may be levied in its aid. | 
The parochial roads are made ond kept in repair * 
fix days labour of the pariſh, and by a rate not exceeding 
ſixpence in the pound, which the ſurveyors may levy with 
the conſent of the quarter · ſeſſions; ſome of theſe are to- 
lerably good, and others are annually improving. Many 


of them ſcarcely exceed the ſmalleſt legal breadth allawed 


by ſtatute, which is eight feet · 


. | SECT, 2,—Canals, 
There is not at preſent any canal in the county; but 


one of great magnitude has been projected from Wigan to 


Kendall. It is now executing, and when finiſhed, by in- 
troducing the coal of Lancaſhire into the heart of Weſt- 
moreland, will be of the greateſt ſervice to its manufac- 
tures and agriculture. If the coal can be afforded by the 
proprietors of the canal, at a cheap rate, the town of Ken- 
dall may then emulate, in the cloth manufacture, Leeds 
itſelf. Another canal, from the bottom of Windermere 
water to the ſea, a diſtance of about 4 miles, is wanted ; 
if this ſhould ever be cut, the town of Ambleſide would 
riſe to conſiderable importance; it would then be as well, 
or better ſituated for trade, than Kendall is now. 


SECT. 3. Faire. 


There! is a great fair for cattle, horſes, &c. at Brough- 
hill, on the zoth September ;—there is a fair at Amblefide 
on the Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and on the 29th 
of October. at Appleby on Whitſun Eve, Whitſun Mon- 
day, 2d Wedneſday of June, and 21 Avguſt,—at Ken- 
dall, April 27, and November 8 and 9, —at Kirkby Lonſ- 


| A Holy . a 21 December,—at Kirkby- 


Stephen, 
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Stephen, on the Monday before the 20th March; Ofto« 
ber 2d, 27th, and 29th,—at Millthrope on 12th May 

at Shap, on the 4th May,—at Orton, on the 2d May, the 

Friday before Whitſunday, and ſecond Friday "after Mis 

arte ar at n ehe on . 5th and nn 

ber. eee eee 

, e e | | | 


SECT. 4-—Veebly Marlen. 


There are weekly markets at eight different towns in 
Weſtmoreland ; but the only one of any note, is held at 
Kendall. The next in point of e Frans is 1 at 
Appleby, the county town. N e 


l 


SECT. 5. — Commerce. 


The commerce of Weſtmoreland is not yet ſo exten- 
ſive as to have any ſenſible effect upon its agriculture: 
Its exports. are coarſe woollen cloth, manufactured at 
Kendall, ſtockings, ſlates, tanned hides, gunpowder, hoops, 


charcoal, hams, wool, ſheep, and cattle. Its imports. are 


chiefly merchant goods, wheat, oats, with a little barley, 
cattle and ſheep. 


Millthrope is a very es ww and the ly one | in 
the county. denen 


SECT. 6, Manufatturer, © T ag tine 


The manufactures of Weſtmoreland are. not of muck 


greater importance than its commerce, They conſiſt 


chiefly of coarſe woollen cloth, called Kendall Cottons, pro- 
perly, it is ſaid coatings, gunpowder, ſtockings, ſilk and 
worſted, waiſtcoat pieces, flannels, and tanned leather. 
__ Moſt beautiful ſtockings, and carpets of ſtrength and 
luſtre, little inferior to thoſe of Perſia, are manufactured 
at Lowther for behoof of the Earl of Lonſdale. A few of 
theſe have been ſold from 631. to 1051. z but as they ure 
wrought 
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wrought ſolely for his, own uſe, or to be given in preſents 
t his friends, perhaps they do not enter with propriety 
into an enumeration of the manufactures of the county. 
What is now the manufactory, was originally a college, 
but, being only in its probationary ſtate, was diſcontinued 
by the late Lord Viſcount Lonſdale. The Earl of Selkirk, 
and the late Duke of Athol, were educated here; and an 


aſh-tree, planted by his Lordſhip, is {till pointed out, 


Scr. 7. Poor, + 


Weſtmoreland not being a manufacturing county, and 
landed property being there, in general, minutely divided, 
the number of poor who apply for parochial aid, is com- 
paratively ſmall. | The poor rates in the pariſh of Kendall 
are 3s. 8d- in the pound of the actual rent, which is very 
near four times the average of the rate throughout the 
county. Were it not unfair to draw a general concluſion 
from one example, it might be inferred that the poor are 
moſt numerous in manufacturing counties and towns, 


| EE” 1. Sect, 8.— Population. 


4 The inhabitants of Kendall were found, by an actual 
' enumeration in 1793, to amount to 8089, and the whole 
| : population of the county has been eſtimated at 35 or 36 
| thouſand, As the number of births conſiderably exceeds 
| the number of burials, many of the inhabitants muſt 
| Migrate to other counties. 

| | ; 7 (hy 
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= +... CHAPTER XD, > 3; beth 
. OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. : : 


| Tur moſt material of theſe are cuſtomary tenures, 
where the fines are arbitrary, or accotding to the improv- 
ed value of the eſtate, where the wood is the property of 
the lord, and where a leafe for longer than threeyears is 
not valid without his conſent; want of leafes, ot very 
ſhort leaſes, and the collection of the tithes in kind. 


CHAPTER xn. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 
gee das 8 


SECT. I, PA. . Meaſures, 


GxnxAr diverſity of weights and meaſures prevails in 
Weſtmoreland, as is the caſe in almoſt every county in 
Great Britain, The pound conſiſts of 12, 16, 18, or at 
ounces, and the ſtone of 14, 16, or 20 pounds. There is. 
a Wincheſter buſhel, a cuſtomary buſhel equal to thret uf 
theſe, a buſhel of two buſhels for the ſale of potatoes near 
Appleby, and one of two and a half for that of barley. 
Rye is ſold by the boll of two buſhels, and potatoes by 
the load of four buſhels and a half heaped, or more gen- 

erally 
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erally a bag which holds ſeven and one half buſhels is 
filled and fold for a load of potatoes. 
There is the ſtatute acre of 4840 ſquare yards, the cuſ- 
tomary acre of 6760 raiſed from the perch of fix and one 
half yards, and a third acre on the borders of Lancaſhire, 


_ raiſed from the perch of ſeven yards, containing 7840, be- 


ing the ſame as the Iriſh plantation acre. 


SECT. 2.--Supply of London. 


"Findlay is not much indebted to this copnty for its 
articles of conſumption. The little it receives from hence 
conſiſts. chiefly of butter, bacon, hams, and excellent 
blue lates, which form a cover for ſome of the beſt houſes 
in the capital. It is probable that, after being fattened 
in the ſouthern counties, ſome of its cattle and ſheep 
reach Smithfield market. 


& <4 , „ 1 1 
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* CONCLUSION, 


' Means if Improvement,” and the Meaſures calculated 
for that purpoſe. 


2 


a SECT»: 1.—Arable Lands. bp 


Crook. In many counties of England the land is 


ſown with. graſs ſeeds, and left to lie for ſome years with 
a view to refreſh and enable it to bear crops of corn; but 
in Weſtmoreland it is ploughed and ſown with corn in or- 
der to prepare it for graſs, When it hath been cropped 
for three years, and it is judged that the ſoil is ſufficient · 
ly 
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y reduced, and that the moſs is quite deſtroyed, the land 
is left to itſelf to graſs over. The firſt crop'of hay is ne« 
ver either weighty or good in quality; the ſecond is ge- 
nerally very ſuperior in both theſe reſpects to the firſt, 
and ſo favourable: are the climate and the ſoil to the 
growth of graſs, that the third crop is often ſo abundant 
as to be let for two or three pounds per acre, and of a 
quality fo excellent, that in ſeveral places cattle are fat- 
tened upon it in Winter for the markets of Lancaſter and 
Liverpool. But even theſe beſt crops are far inferior in 
point of value to thoſe” that would be produced by the 
ſame fields, were their natural aptitude to grow graſs di- 
reed to the production of clover and rye-graſs. The 
_ prejudice that prevails almoſt univerſally in Weſtmore · 
land againſt theſe artificial plants is a great obſtacle to'the 
improvement of the huſbandry of the county, and muſt 
be overcome before the arable lands can be brought to 
that degree of cultivation of which they are ſuſceptible. 
It is faid that hay made of clover and rye · graſs is much 
- coarſer than that which is made of the natural graſſes; 
and that theſe artificial plants giving place to the natural 
ones, periſh at the end of two or three years, and there» 
1 ought never to be ſown at all. 

The opinion is conceived to be ill founded which holds 
thr hay made of ſown graſſes is bad in quality; long ex- 
perience and continued practice having ſhown that horſes 
are very fond of ſuch hay, and that when even fed upon 
it alone they are able to do a great deal of hard work. It 
can hardly be ſeriouſly aſſerted that hay made of the traſh 
produced ſpontaneouſly by the land the two firſt years 
after it has been cropped with corn is better than hay 
made of clover and rye-graſs. The artificial graſſes ſel- 
dom or never periſh at once at the end of either the ſe- 
cond or third year: they diſappear gradually, making 
room for the natural herbage to occupy their place, which. 


it 
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it is imagined. it would be found upon trial to do with 
much more profit to the farmer than would have accrued 
to him by managing his lands in the ordinary way; for 
the ſuperior. value of the hay the firſt two years would far 
more than reimburſe him for the expence of the graſs 
leeds, and he might ſtill have his favourite natural * | 
after, theſe had died entirely out. 

This is ſtated upon the ſuppoſition that the field 5 was to 
be allowed to lie eight or ten years in graſs, as is the cuſ- 
tom at preſent. If it were to be broken up at the end 
ol the firſt or ſecond year, it would be found in good con- 
dition for bearing a crop of corn, the roats of clover, it is 
well known, being a great improver of the ſoil: but this 
way. of cropping the lands will enter with more propriety 
into that part where an alteration of the preſent PH 
will be ſuggeſted. . 

In the year 1792, Mc Smith at Hearidding jn the oariſh 
of Burton, fowed a cloſe containing exactly two acres and 
2 half Lancaſhire meaſure, with 48 lbs. of red clover ſeed 
amongſt a crop of barley, for which the land had been 
flightly manured after fallow wheat. This field is in 
Lancaſhire, but being ſituated within an hundred yards of 
the county of Weſtmoreland, it may be mentioned here 
without impropriety, and-it is ſclefted merely becauſe the 
- particulars reſpecting it are better known to the writer of 
this Report than thoſe in regard to any field of clover in 
the county that was the object of his ſurvey. It was 
mown in the month of July 1793, and it then yielded a 
crop of twenty-two ſingle-horſecart-loads of hay. It was 
mown a ſecond time in September, and produced eighteen 
of the ſame cart-loads. It was depaſtured with nine 
ſheep from the time the laſt crop was carried off till the 
beginving of November, and the foggage was then tol- 
exably good. Let the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for 
natural graſs, ſay whether they ever had a crop fo valu- 
able ! Where 
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Where the land” is intended to be depaſtured, the ar- 
gument will apply with treble force; and the decided pre- 
_ ference given by cattle of all kinds to the green herbage 
of the artificial, over that of the natural” graſs, ought to 


remove every doubt from the minds even of thoſe who 


are the moſt ſtrongly prepoiſeffed i in b of the en 
practice | | 


Ia front of Carus Wilfori Eſqꝰs new RR Khun | 


by Lonſdale, there lies a field of ſixteen acres, which was 
fown with graſs feeds amongſt a crop of barley in the year 


1792. It was depaſtured in 1793, and maintained three 


times more ſtock than he would have expected it to main» 
tain, had it been left to itſelf in the ordinary way, Far- 
mers, the moſt prejudiced againſt ſown grafles, faw and 
confeſſed the force of the experiment; and, it is not to be 
doubted, will follow an example which tends fo Ops 
to promote their intereſt, ' 

The cultivation of clover is' ha the gresteſt im- 


ptovement in the art of farming which has been diſeo- 
vered in modern times; and it is equally matter of regret. 
and of ſurpriſe, that what is at once ſo eaſy and ſo proſit- 


able is not yet become univerſal, and it furniſhes a ſtrong: 


inſtance of the difficulty with which old habits and pre- 
judices are rooted. out, even ne eG is cou, 


ed in their extir patio | : 
Turnips—The climate and ſoil of che vallics/'of Watts 
moreland are well ſuited to the cultivation of turnips, 


material degree. "Experience has ſhown that this crop, 


and the mode of huſbandry uſually connected with it, are 
able, not only to fertiliſe particular farms, but even 10 
improve whole counties. The moſt profitable and the 
leaſt tronbleſome way of diſpoſing of this crop is to fatten 
ſheep with it. A cuſtomary acre of turnips, if the'crop' 
i X is 


which muſt be carried on to a confiderable extent before” 
the agriculture of the county can be improved in any” 
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is good, will feed twenty-five ſheep; weighing ſixteen - 
pounds a quarter, from 1ſt November to iſt April; even 


ſuppoſing the ſheep made no advance in theſe five months, 
the very encreaſe; of the price of the mutton from 4d. to 
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dd. or 6d. a pound, would bring a profit to the farmer 


28 conſiderable as. it is cafily calculated. When to this 
there is added the value of what they would gain in point 


oſ weight, the profit, it is hoped, will appear to be ſo great 
as to make the deſire to grow ' turnips irreſiſtible, and 


quickly to increaſe the quantity an hundred - fold beyond 
what it is at preſent. 

Where the land is very dry the ſheep may be penned 
upon a ſmall. part of the field of turnips, and ſhifted to 
another as thoſe in the firſt part are eaten up; but if 
there is a field of graſs near at hand, the ſuperior im- 
provement of the ſheep will pay for the labour of car- 
rying the turnips to be eaten on that field where they 
will lie dry and clean, and where the turnips will be leſs 
trampled on and abuſed, . -_,, © 0 


Notation Crops it i is the BSE np opinion of ho 
in Weſtmoreland, that their lands are better ſuited for 
graſs than for bearing crops of corn, and they are plough- 
ed for three or four years, not with an expectation that 
the corn will be more profitable than the graſs, but in 
order to renovate them for graſs, and to deſtroy the moſs, 
which in a few years over-runs all their ley grounds: but 
there are ſome who are perſuaded, that the neat profits 
of the three or four years the lands are under crop, uſually 
exceed the profits of any other three or four years, while 
the ſame lands lie in igraſs, and they think that their fer- 
tility for the production of either graſs or corn would be 
injured by ploughing for a ae den. or after ſhorter. 
Intervals of reſt, 

Whether the lands under the neeſent Gen are moſt 
profitable to the farmer when they are in corn or in graſs, 

it 
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it is not neceſſary now to enquire, becauſe, with all due 
deference to the general practice and opinion of ä whole 
county, it is preſumed that a mode of huſbandry and a 
ſucceſſion of crops may be pointed out, which upon trial 
would be found far more een than 8 at profit 
followed. 4 206K 
Ihe uniting whit « may bs called the: Clover 44 a 
Turnip Huſbandry is the beſt method hitherto diſcovered! 
of keeping dry lands in a ſtate of continual fertility; and 
for this the light and friable ſoil of the vallies of Weſt 
moreland is well calculated. Inſtead of the common ro- 
tation of oats, barley, and oats again, and then leaving 
the land to graſs over of itſelf; the following courſe of 
crops might be introduced with advantage, both to the 
public and the individual, When an old cloſe of good 
land is broken up it ſhould be ſown with oats, as is done at 
preſent; after the oats it ſhould be manured and ſown - 
with turnips in drills thirty inches aſunder, ſo as to admit 
of being horſe-hoed ; next with barley or oats, and always 
with graſs ſeeds at the rate of about ' fixteen pounds of 
clover, and a Wincheſter buſhel of rye - graſs to the ſtatute _ 
acre, If it is intended to paſture the field, the graſs ſeeds 
can hardly be ſown too thick; if it is to be made into hay, 
the quantity of ſeeds above · mentioned will be found am- 
ply ſufficient. + The firſt year's crop of graſs may be 
mown twice: or after the firſt cutting it may be eaten by 
fatteningcattle 5 or it may be eaten by ſheep till the be- 
ginning of June, ſaved after that and mon in Auguſt, 
and it will ſtill produce a valuable crop of foggage or af- 
ter- math. It ſhould be depaſtured with cattle or ſheep 
the ſecond year, and the third year likewiſe, if it ſhall be 
thought proper to keep the field ſo long in graſs, FA 
This courſe would preſerve the land in a ſtate of per- 
petual health, and vigour, did it not, taking pleaſure in va · 


riety, Ga a too frequent repetition of the fame crops. - 
13 X 2 After | 
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After ſorhe rounds it will be proper to enercaſe the quan- 
tity of clover feed, and at laſt to bring it ſeldomer into 


| ſucceſſion, ſor if too often ſawn it will be rejected entire 


ly. When this is apprehended the courſe may be varied 
or lengthened by the introduction of a crop of peaſe, or of 
drilled: beans where the land is deep and moiſt, and wheat 
after either of theſe, or after a clean Summer-fallow, or 
by leaving the land ſome years longer in graſs than uſual, 

When it ſhall be proved and known that potatoes are 


a cheap and nouriſhing food for horſes, the demand for 


that valuable root will become nearly as unbounded as 
that for turnips is; and even althqugh they exhauſt the 
land, they may then be introduced into the courſe with 
much advantage to the farmer. | 

It is not pretended that the rotation of erops here re- 
commended would ſuit all the arable lands of Weſtmore- 
land; but it is believed that, on a very large proportion of 
them, it might be followed wich a certainty of ſucceſs, 
The cold, wet, ſtiff ſoils ſhould be Summer»fallowed. in» 


ſtead of being cropped with turnips; wheat ſhould: be 


ſown after the fallow, and-clover, or oats, and then elo · 
ver after the wheat; but it is impoſſible, and were it 
poſſible it would be improper, in a work of this general 
nature, to mention how all the varieties of ſail ſhould be 
treated; and to deſcend to the minutiz of ploughing and 
ſowing, and ten thouſand little matters that.cqntinually de- 


mand the farmer's attention, and that are always varying 


with the weather, In theſe his own ingenuity muſt aſſiſt 
him, and there all his ingenuity will be neceffary z for his 
art, though appecently "ow is attended with a thouſand 
difficulties, | 


Suex. e. 
Fee is room for great improvement in the manage- | 


ment of ſheep, as well upon private eſtates as upon the 


commons; 
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commons z but while: theſe laſt continue in their preſent 
deplorable ſtate, it would be in vain to attempt any altera · 


tion upon their ſtocks. The caſe, however, is different 


with ſtore farms properly ſo called, where the breed or 
treatment of the ſheep differs very little from that of thoſe 
upon commons, although there can be no reaſonable 
doubt of their being well adapted to the keeping a far 
more profitable ſort than is to be found there at preſent, 
There is no weight whatever in the argument which has 
been often uſed againſt the introduction of ſuch a breed 
from the ſcarcity of food and the coldneſs of the climate, 
the Britiſh Wool Society having proved that © the fineſt 


« breeds of Spain or of England will thrive on the wil- 


« deſt of the Cheviot hills, and that very fine-woolled 
& breeds may be propagated on the moſt mountainous di- 


« ſtricts of Scotland.” There are numbers of ſheep at 


the Feroe iſlands, which lie in latitude 63, and even in 
Iceland, part of which is beyond the Arctic circle; they 
are to be found in great abundance on every farm; and 
there Nature ſports in a great ſuperfluity of horns, as if 
the ſcanty pittance of food which the animal can pick up 


in that bleak and frozen climate were more than ſuffi- 


cient for the ſupport of the carcaſe and the fleece. 
The extenſive and valuable commons of Weſtmore- 


land loudly demand the interpoſition of the legiſlature in _ 


a country that boaſts of attention to its intereſt. Some 
immediate alteration in their ſtate, whether by diviſion or 


by ſale, cannot be too eagerly purſued, nor too ſtrongly 


inculcated ; nor can it be too generally made known, that 
there are many wealthy people living near ſome of the 
beſt. commons in the county, (which is a point of great 
importance) who do not think it worth while to avail 
themſelves of their right of paſturage. Mer 5001 
Every perſon ſecs the neceſſity eee 


with regard to the commons; and now that thinking men 
«; e 


> - 
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are turning their attention to this important ſubject, 
there is no doubt that ſome plan will be fallen upon by 
which both the public and the individual may reap the 
full benefit of theſe, at preſent, dreary waſtes, which are a 
reproach and diſgrace" to the nation. But it cannot be 
expected that any meaſure however wiſe, or any propo + 
fal however advantageous, can meet with univerſal appro- 
bation. Ic will probably be reprobated by ſome whoſe 


- , prejudices it will alarm, and with whoſe little intereſts it 


may be ſuppoſed to claſh, * Till ſomething of greater con- 


_ ſequence” be accompliſhed, the reduction of the ſtint; 


where ſuch is already eſtabliſhed, or the eſtabliſhment of 
2 moderate ſtint upon commons that are perfectly free, 


ought not to be delayed one hour; for at preſent they are 


of little, if of any uſe, either to thoſe having a 6 on 
commonage, or to the nation at large. { | 
A general incloſure-bill for the whole kingdom Gouſe 
ſive the 'expence of ſeparate applications to parliament 
for the diviſion of particular commons, but there are 


many barren and rocky commons that would not be in 


any wiſe benefited by incloſure; and although the in- 
tereſts of a few individuals ought to give way to thoſe of 
the community, there are numerous inſtances where both 
would be injured by the operation of ſuch a bill; for it 
would at once be ruinous to many proprietors to be oblig- 
ed to incloſe each his ſhare, often at an expence greater 
not only than the value of that ſhare, but in ſome inſtan- 


ces greater than the value of the fee - ſimple of that farm 


or eſtate in right of which he claims, and prejudicial to 
the public, by interrupting the ſheep - walks upon the 
mountainous RY which "IO to be as ps w_ er 
as poſſible. N 

The . part &f "R flock 0 upon the com- 
mons conſiſts of ſheep, either of the breed of the county, 


or brouglit from Scotland. The ewes are wintered in 


WP 4 the 
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the elbe and ſent back to the commons in April; 
the wedder hoggrels are always wintered the firſt year' 
on the low grounds at the expence of 28. a head, art 
ſent back to the commons about the ſame time with the 
'ewes, and remain there till they are fold to the grazier. 
They may fetch at an average 118. a piece; add to this* | 
the value of the wool, and 15s. may be about the ſum 
received for every wedder ſheep that arrives at eres of 
four years and a half. 343,430 | 
Scotch hogs are bought at 9050 88. 64. a piece, wh 
are kept two years upon the commons, when they may 
be worth vs, 6d: or 118. ; add to this the price of three 
fleeces of wool, and the whole ſum received for every 
ſheep delivered may be about 146. ; from this ſubtract the 
original price, two years intereſt of the money, expence 
of herding for the firſt two months, of thrice waſhing 
and clipping, of twice ſalving, the value of the riſk of 
bad payment from the drover or grazier, the Joſs by 
ſtraying, and, what is often much more ee by 
death, and ſay what profit remain. 1 
It has been coinputed that one third of all the PRE an 
Weſtmoreland died in 1792. Great calainities are oſten 
exaggerated, though no doubt the loſs muſt have been 
prodigious when it was eſtimated ſo high. 4 
Twenty ſhillings are reckoned an ordinary profit lc Rh 
keeping a Scotch beaſt a year; ſubtract from this the 
price of wintering on the low grounds and in the ſtraw- 
yard, intereſt of the coſt, value of the riſk. of drovers, 
loſs by death from fatigue: eſtimated at 25 per cent, by 
diſeaſe; and now and then by one tumbling into a peat» 
moſs, and” wy ww „ ariſes n this t 
ture. 
Zeven ſhillings wa peer are W an 00 
profit for keeping a little Scotch-beaſt on a common from 
3 to October; make the ſame deductions as in the for- 
X 4 mer 
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mer article, with the exception of the value of the Win- 


ters keeping, and ol how little remains for the rent of 
the land. 


It is not poſlible to place this matter in a more re Griking 


point of view than by repeating, that on ſeveral commons 


the liberty of keeping an ox, or ten ſheep, for a whole 


year, may be hired for ſxpence,  _ 


' Improvement of . Waſtes by Ling Great ee 


many of theſe might be improved at a ſmall expence by 
the application of lime, which is found in moſt parts of 


the county, and might be cultivated with the certainty of 


great advantage. When ploughed, great care ought to be 


taken to adopt a proper ſucceſſion of crops, and to lay the 
lands down with graſs ſeeds in a very few years; becauſe, 
when exhauſted by over-cropping, they are reduced to a 
worſe ſtate than they were in before, and there is, no way 
yet diſcovered of preparing lands for a repetition of a 


By Paring and e ier of the level er 
parts might be converted into arable lands by paring and 
burning, which are well underſtood by ſeveral perſons in 
the doumty, and have been practiſed with more or leſs 
ſucceſs on ſome private eſtates. 

By Planting. There are many thouſands of acres ut- 


terly incapable of cultivation by the plough z and, in the 


paper prefixed, the Biſhop of Landaff has ſhown, in a 
manner equally ingenious and novel, with what advan- 
tage theſe might be covered with wood, It is well known 


that trees flouziſh with the greateſt vigour on ſoils far 


more barren, and in climates much colder, than that of 
Weſtmoreland; There are ſtately oaks at Niagara, which, 
though not in a high laticude, experience a degree of 
cold in Winter far beyond what is ever felt in this coun- 
try. On the weſtern coaſt of America, in latitude 619% 
W of the hills are covered with wood, and 
there 
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there is: plenty of trees at Norton's Sound in latitude 
64* 557 and timber for the uſe; of ſhips in the Britiſh 
navy has been cut even at Kamtſchatka, the very end of 
the earth, where the ſoil is barren in the extreme, and 
covered with Summer ſaow, and where the Winters are 
rigorous beyond the neee a e 
Zurope. 

That Weſtmoreland. has 7 2 male i 
| avidens from trees found in moſſes on the higheſt hills; 
and ſtatutes and regulations.made long after the Conqueſt, 
ſince which time the climate has not been changed for the 
worſe, are full of the mention of foreſts, and chaces, and 
parks, and maſtage, and pannage, and vert, and veniſon, 

and greenhue, and regarders, and foreſters, and verderors, 
and an hundred other names and titles W the you 
ſervation of the woods and the game. 

The valuable plantations at Lowther-hall, Fo ſeat of 
the Earl of Lonſdale, ſhow how well calculated the ſpil 
and climate of Weſtmoreland ſtill are ſor the growth. of 
timber, which, it cannot be queſtioned, would thrive over. 
all the county as well now as it did five hundred years ago. 
The profits of planting are fo. diſtant, and ſo few. perſons, - 
looking eighty or an hundred years beyond the preſent. 
day, are willing to ſacrifice. a paltry intereſt for the fake 
of a remote poſterity, that perhaps it may be neceſſary for 
Government to encourage by premiums what in the end 
would turn out ſo greatly to the advantage of the com- 
munity. Theſe might be diſtributed with much propri- 
ety by the Board of Agriculture, whoſe income ſeems to 
be far too moderate for the ſupport of ſo important an 
eſtabliſhment, the objects of whoſe ſuperiatendence are 

innumerable, and the. field of whoſe operations is exten» 
ſive as the iſland itſel. 

To the north of Shap lies a very e common | 
| Galled the Scars, where between two — 


9 
2 
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acres of level white land, in 2 ſtate” of nature, offend the 
eye of every traveller, and cry aloud for improvement, the 
means of which it contains in immenſe quantities of lime- 
ſtone upon its very furface. It is more than twenty years 
fince an act of (parliament was obtained for a diviſion of 
this common; and that it has not been carried into execu- 
tion is the more to be regretted, as, in the opinion of very 
judicious perſons in the neighbourhood, a large portion 
of it might be 'eafily made as valuable as the little 
cloſes of Shap, which are let from 30s. to 40s. an acre. 
On the ſouth of Shap lies another common called the 
* Fells, which is, in general, incapable of cultivation by 
the plough, but it is not ill ſuited to the maintenance of 
ſheep; and the remains of the celebrated $hap-thorn, near 
the road to Orton, ſhow that plantations would ſucceed 
even on thoſe places of it which are moſt expoſed. /" 
Near the mouth of the river Kent there is a marſh'of 
conſiderable extent, common to Haverſham and Mill- 
thrope, and, like all the other commons in Weſtmoreland, 
greatly overſtocked. It would not be difficult to bank off 
the ſea from this marſh, and to convert it into corn fields; 
but if this were thought not adviſeable, its value might be 
inftantly more than doubled by the eſtabliſhment of a 
moderate ſtint, or ſtill farther increaſed by a diviſion. 
Part of Croſby common might be eaſily converted into 
arable and good paſture land, and two clumps of trees, of 
a conſiderable fize, prove that its e parts * be 
e with ſueceſs. p 
From Croſby and Meaburn, a dry 100 ebmmon ex- 
tends to within three miles of Appleby. It is covered 
with heath, and is were of various modes of improve- 
ment, + 
The commons 110 Knock, Neo Kirkby:Thore, 
and Marton, lie contiguous,' and form a tract of ſeveral 
- thouſands of acres, dry, ſoft, and improveable. A great 
e | part 
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part of theſe is covered with ſtrong brackens, and is ſu- 


perior in quality to the ſoit of many furms in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ers n to ow cultivation of turnips 7 


and clover. 5 388 c Me 

This ſpecimen of the commons in Weſtmoteland: will, 
it is hoped, be deemed ſufficient ; for it would be tedious 
and painful to'enumerate them all. It is difficult to be- 
| hold the doſolate ſtate in which they He, without ſurpriſe 
at the nation having ſo long delayed taking meaſures for 
their improvement. The waſtes and commons in this 
county, and throughout England in general, have been 
elegantly called a public treaſure in the hands of | private 


perſons : it is to be hoped that the time is not very dif- 
tant when this important treaſure ſhall be opened, and its 


contents ſhall prove equally beneficial to n e 
and to the public at large. 3 18 dn 


It is impoſſible to look forward ae td 


that day when theſe neglected waſtes ſhall” have received 
that degree of improvement of which they are ſuſcepti- 
ble; when they ſhall wave with valuable crops of corn, 
bleat with profitable flocks, or be clothed with ſtately tim- 
ber; when every little rill ſnall be turned out of its na» 


tural courſe to fertiliſe the neighbouring plain; and when 


there may be ſeen in every corner the induſtrious huf- 
bandman, at once enriching himſelf and ad vantaging the 
community in a manner the moſt ſubſtan tial!!! 
Contemplating the matter in this view, who but muſt 
exclaim, what a noble field for exertion ! What a ſource 


of national wealth yet in ſtore! . More certain than the 


« profits of commerce, more permanent than thoſe of 
% manufattures!” 


Such are the reflections and obſervations that occurred 


in a Survey of the ſtate of the ſtock and huſbandry in the 
county of Weſtmoreland, made in the months of Oftober 


and November 1793, at the requeſt of the newly eſtabliſh» 
js wp 


As 47.5 - 
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ed Board of Agriculture, What ſucceſs has attended the 
attempt to place this. important matter in a juſt light, o- 
thers will judge ; but it will be doing no more than juſ- 
tice to admit, that no pains have been ſpared in the exe- 


eution of this taſk, which others might have performed 


with mate ability, but not with greater alacrity or 


It is impoſſible to conclude this Report without men- 
tioning to the Board the very flattering manner in which 
the perſon commiſſioned by them to make this Survey, 
was received by all ranks and deſcriptions of perſons in 
the county of Weſtmoreland, Every poffible aid was 
given by the two reſpectable Members of the Board reſi- 
dent in the county. The other individuals who aſſiſted 
him are too numerous to be diſcriminated; but the wri- 
ter of this paper will ever remember their very polite at- 
tention with gratitude, and his ſhort reſidence in that part 
of the kingdom with peculiar feelings of pleaſure and 
reſpell. 


What gratitude is due to HIM, who firſt called the at- 


tention of the nation to its moſt important intereſts, and 
whoſe unremitted efforts are directed to promote the good 
of his country} How well docs He deſerve, and what a 
fure road has He choſen to immortal fame, that will ſur- 
vive the ravages of time, and ſmile at the fleeting e 
of martial atchievements ! | 
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ADDENDA. 


<P 


TO the note, page 68, the reader is deſired to add,. 
The reſult of this experiment was, that, in the harveſt 
of 1797, ſuck parts of the wheat, the ſeed of which was 
pickled and limed, as well as that which was pickled and 
not limed, was nearly free from ſmut; but that which 
was neither pickled nor limed, had ſmutted ears in a- 
bundance, at leaſt a hundred times more than the other : 
it may be proper to obſerve, the ſeed was purpoſely 
taken with a few balls of ſmut in it.— This experiment is 
deciſively in favour of ſteeping in chamberlye. 

The following addition is alſo deſired to be made, (at 
the bottom of page 69,) to the paragraph on drilling, 
ending, © on moiſt ſoils,” We have lately found it moſt E 
convenient to yoke two horſes to the drill, one going in 
each furrow, and to drill ſeven rows upon a ridge, of 80 
to 84 inches wide, when the intervals are 10% or 11 
inches; and go inches wide, when the intervals are 12 
inches, | | | | 

With the horſes yoked in this manner in a five-row 
drill, ten rows may be ſown upon ridges 10+ feet wide, 
leaving a ſpace on the top of the ridge, about 14 inches 
wide, for one of the horſes to travel on; this is ſuppoſing 
the intervals 12 inches wide; but, if the intervals be 01 
inches, then the ridges may be 94 feet wide,—A light 
harrow is fixed to the drill, to cover in the ſeed. 


DIREC- 


7 


1 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


. 
Map of Northumberland to face the Title Page 
Plate Iſt Implements == Page 40 
2d Tornip Drill _ 4% 
zd Corn Drill — 44 
ath Threſhing Machine — 50 
5th Fences, &c. — — 36 
Wild Cattle — — — 122 
Cheviot Ram — — 126. 
Cheviot Ewe — — ibid 
Heath Ram _ — 130 
Loug-woolled Ram — — 132 
Map of Cumberland — 169 
Herd wick Ram | — — 90 
Map of Weſtmoreland — 239 
( 114 4 R $4. 


The Reader is deſired to correſt with his Pen the following 
ERRATA. 


Page 2, line 6, for country read county—p. 2, I. 8, for county raed 
chuntry—p. 5, I. 10, put a comma after ſeams—p- 19, |. 27, for werde 
read ward—p. 40, I. 36, for of read on—p. 41,1. 9, for CF read . 
p. 46, I. 26, for ſwitches read (witchers=p. 47, J. 7, 6 they are read they 
were —p. $1, I. 19, for country read county—p, 87, I. 5, for that read than 
—P-91, 1. 31, for into rich read into a rich—p. 94, I. 19, for gathered fir 
read firſt gathered—p. 113, I. 8, eraſe the comma after fatten, place it alter 
quicker—p, 119, I. 20, for ſcandiaz read ſcandix -p. 132, I. 22, for breed 
read breed p. 140, |. 5, for 151. 10s, od. read 151. 155, 0d,-p, 141, 
I. 7, for one read and one —p. 162, l. 22, for have read and have—p. 164» 
J. 2, ys a comma after fallow=-p. 178, l. 24, ſor Chapter read Section 
p. 180, I. 17, for or read and -p. 182, J. 17, for improprietor read im- 
propriator—p, 203, I. 29, for val. p. acre read val. p- ann,p. 208, I. 5. 
for ſeed read feedp. 211 J. 13, for form as thick read forms a thiek 
p. 22G, I. 23, for 1-2th read I- tath—p. 252, |. 30, for tw read (we 
—P, 258, l. 29, for would 3 yield read would yield. 


6 


Lately was publiſhed, Price 28. 6d. ſerved, 
Sold by Meſſrs Robinſon, London, and J. Bell, Newcaſtle," 
An Eſſay on the Conſtruction of the Plough, 
Deduced from Mathematical Principles and Experiments, 


With an Appendix ; containing the Deſcription of a Drill, upon a new 

 Conſtrudion, for fowing all kinds of Grain, in any Quantity, and at 
any Diſtance. 

BY I. BAILEY. 
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